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FOBBWORD 


Of late years many learned monographs have beenj 
published, which have thrown new light on some of thyiS 
aspects of Indian History. Besides, nnder altered ciroiuntiir 
•stances onr historical perspective has changed and so thf 
Idstory of onr country requires to be studied from standU' 
points somewhat different from what was customary beforsi^ 
Hence the need has arisen of revising the author’s previoqi 
work on the subject so as to make it up-to-date A largo 
portion of the book has been re-written and it has been con* 
siderably enlarged by the addition of new topics. Of theso 
^ {the most important are the socio-ieligious movements of 
the period and India’s struggle for, and attainment of^ 
independence. The requirements of the college students q| 
Indian Universities have been steadily kept in view and 
. lor this purpose the standard text-books on the subject have 
been duly consulted. Embodying, as it does, the most 
authoritative opinions on the subject the present volume,| 
it is hoped, will form a dependable compendium calculated 
alike to stimulate the interest of the students and to help 


\ ihem in preparing for their examinations 

The author’s previous work comprised both the Ifiis i Ww 
f ihd British periods of Indian history in one volume. Bnl 


as oonsiderable additions to each period have been maAs 
In the course of revision, it has been thought necessary |||^ 
diride the book into two parts. This, it is hoped, will 
jiiWdt volume handy and will suit the requirements of sft 
df different universities which prescribe differoW 


lods in their syllabuses. j 

L. Mukheriaiy 
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BOOK I 


CHAPTER I 


COMING OF THE EUROPEANS 

Discovery of the sea-route to India :--Froni 
time immemorial India carried on an extensive 
trade, botli maritime and overland, wiili Europe. 
The products and iiiaTiulactures of India were in 
great demand in western marts. This trade was 
particularly brisk durinp;- ihe first three centuries 
of the Christian era when the eastward expansion 
of the Homan empire facilitaled commercial inter¬ 
course between the East and ilie West. Hut the 
old trade routes through Egyj)! and uj) the Per¬ 
sian Gulf through Syria, were closed in the seventh 
century wlioii Ihe Arabs conquered those countries. 
Thencef()rward the bulk of the Indian trade was 
monopolised by the Arabs and it was ■(bey who 
carried the Indian merebandiso to the markets of 
the Levant. A portion of the trade also passed 
across (.’entral Asia to tJie shores of the Jllack 
Sea and on to Constantinople, Hut with the cap¬ 
ture of Constantinople by the Tni'ks the overland 
route was also eJosed. Thonceforth tlie eastern 
commerce became the monopoly of the Italian 
cities of Genoa and Venice, monopoly which 
they guarded with ' xtr('mo jcahuisy. The other 
jiations of Europe who liad no ports on the sliortjs 
of the Mediterranean, were tlins shut (uit from 
participation in the lucrative trade with the East, 
and so they begun to exert themselves to discover 
a non-MedhteiTanean sea-routo to India. To l*oi- 
tugal belongs the credit of this discovery. Print'p 
Henry of Portugal, surnumed the ‘Navigator,’ 
devoted his whole life to encouraging voyages for 
the discovery of the sea-route to India. Undei 
ilia inspiration a succession of Portuguese* sea-cap- 
crept fur^er and further doVn the western. 
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shore of Africa, lu 1487, Bartholomew Dial wi^‘ 
carried by storms past ihe Cape of Good Hope.f 
His explorations pointed the way which, ten 
years later, was followed by another Portuguese 
navigator named VasCO da Gama. In 1497, he 
sailed from Portugal witli tliree little ships andL 
following the route of Diaz, doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope and reached (klicut in 1498. Thus 
was discovered the long sought-for sea-route to 
India. 

Pwtltguesa settlemontss —^Ya.sco da Gama was 
well i*eceived by the Itaja of (^ilicui, known as llie 
Zaiiiorin. He did a little trade with friendly 
Hindu jiriiices, but bis arriA'a! excited the oppo¬ 
sition of tJie Arab traders and so lie returned to 
Jdsbon in 1499. The Poiiugiiese lost no time in 
taking advantage of their discovery. They fit-, 
ted out several other exi»cditioiis and established 
factories or'trading slations at CWicut, Cochin 
and Caiinanore. They encountered much oppo¬ 
sition from the Aral) merchants and in retaliation 
behaved towards them Avith revollijig cruelty. 

De Almeida :—Francisco de Almeida was the 
first Governor of the Portuguese ])ossessions in 
India. His ])oliey was lo maintain (he su]n'eiuacy 
of the Portuguese on the sea and to confine their 
activity x>orely to coinmereial transactions. He 
com])lotely discarded the idea of establishing a 
Portuguese em])ire in the East. This policy is 
known as the “blue water*’ iiolioy. 

AlbuquerqiiO S —The second and the greatest of 
the Portuguese governors was Alfonso de Albu¬ 
querque who succeeded De Almeida in 1409. He 
Avas an ambitious man whose policy it was to' 
found a Portuguese empire in the East. He thus 
reversed the policy of his predecessor. His first 
act was to conquer Goa which became the head¬ 
quarters of his administration (1510). Next 
year he conquered Malacca and, from that base,; 
fitted out an expedition to explore the Spice Is-^ 
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lands. His last groat achievement was the con- cJonquest 
quest of Ormuz, an island in the Persian Gulf of Goa, 
|1515). Thus, duiing his six j'ears of governor- Malacca 
^hip ho firinly established tlie Portuguese on the 
mainland of India and made the Portuguese flag 
supreme on the Indian Ocean. 

Albuquerque proved himself a capable ruler. «. 

In his administration of Goa he freel 5 '^ utilised the {radon of 
services of Hindu officials and clerks and estab- Goa. 
lislied schools for the education of the latter. But 
he was veiy cruel fowards the Muslims and ex¬ 
cluded them from office. He maintained the an- 
•cieiit Hindu village comnumilies and enrolled na¬ 
tive soldiers commanded by Hindu officers. An 
interesting* feature oE his adniinisfration was the 
abolition of suttee or the buining of widows on 
the funeral pyre of their hiisbai'dN. 

AlbmpieT'que .soughi to extend Portuguese in¬ 
fluence in India by colojiLsiug sclecicd areas with His poliqr of 
a mixed population formed out of the intermar- ^loiusatioa 
riage. of the Portuguese with Iiuliaii wonnui. ^xS***** 

this puipose he encouraged mixed marriages hut marriage, 
this policy was a failure and resulted in the crea¬ 
tion of a large class of degenerate Portiignese 
half-castes. 

The Portuguese empire and causes of its Extent of 
declines—Throughout the sixteenth <*entury the Portuguese 
Portuguese wen' masters of the Pastern seas and possessions, 
liad the absolute control of the Indian sea-borne 
fppgn trade. In India their chief settlemouls 
Goa, Daman, Din, and Cochin. They had 
also occupied Ceylon, the Island of Socotra near 
the entrance of the Hed Sea, Ormuz in the Persian 
J&ulf, and Malacca in the Far East. In the poePs - ' , 

words it may bo said'tlial Portugal held “the-gor- 
;geou8 East in fee.V 

c But the pow’er of the Portuguese declined as - . 

quickly as it had risen. Their conduct provoked VjISS 
hostility and hatred on all sides. Their trading. - ^ 

was piratical and they derived as much pro- 
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[.(u) Graelty fit from plundering Arab ships as from legitimate', 
; of the Portu- commerce. Their officials were arrogant and edit* 
IffIS f "r^- their treatment of the conquered peo]^le 

^nuintol^' especially of the Muhammadans, was extremely, 
k'^oe. cruel. Their attempt to force all people in theur 

dominion to adopt Christianity produced wide¬ 
spread discontent and the atrocious persecutions 
which resulted from such insane attempts, made 
their very name odious to the people. A dominion 
founded upon such a policy cannot last long. But 
(b) Disas- the event which contributed most to the decline 
tTOM effect Qf Portuguese power in the East was the union 
of the crowns of Portugal and Spain under 

crowns of Philip II in 1580. This union not only made Por- 
Poztugal and tugaPs interests subservient to .those of Spain but 
Spain. dragged ber into wars with the Dutch and English 
who were then at war wulli Spain. This European 
complication drained the resources of Pi>riugal ren¬ 
dering iliat small country with its limited popu¬ 
lation quite unable lo bear tbo strain of maintain- 
(b) Rise of distant empire, in the East. What was 

Dutch worse, both the Eiiglisli and llie Duich began to 

t d the make their nppearaure in Ihc' ICasiern waters and 

igUsb. Portugal hud to yield before their rising raaritimcf 
power. 

The Dutch in the East :—The fiist assault 
upon the Portuguese monojioly of the Eastern 
trade came from the Dutch. Duving won tlieir in¬ 
dependence from SpuiFi at the cost of much blood 
and suffering they felt ilie pulsation of a new life 
and entered upon a career of naval and commerAl 
expansion. Tn 1508, lliey fifted out as many as, 
five expeditions to trade with the East and some 
of these were extremely successful. Encouraged* 
by their success they in 1G02 amalgamated theL?- 
Dutch private trading companies and formed the unit^. 

India Company of the Netherlands under tlLifc' 
'-the Spice ^ patronage of the State. From the first the Dutch;_ 
directed their attention to controlling the spio^- 
.trade and so they coveted the Malay Archipol^gor;- 
rather than the mainland of India. They^ 
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overcame the opposition of the Portuguese whose 
exilements they attacked and occupied one after 
another. They conquered Java in 1619, and in 
1623 they effectively checked English competition 
in the Malay Archipelago by the infamous mas¬ 
sacre of the Englishmen at Amboyna. They cap¬ 
tured Malacca from the Portuguese in 1641 and 
ousted them from Ceylon in 1658. These con¬ 
quests gave them the control of the commerce of 
the Spice Islands. In India the principal Dutch 
strongholds wore Nagapatam on tlie Madras coast 
and Chinsurah in Bengal, but they had many 
other minor settlements both on the Malabar and 
Ooromandal Coasts. The Dutch possessions in 
India grew insignitieant before th.e rising English 
settlements and were eventually conquered by the 
English. But the Dutch retained their supremacy 
in the Malay Archipelago. 

Danish sattlemmts S —The Danes also made an 
effort to share in the piofits of Indian trade and 
formed an JCast India Company fo]- that purpose. 
They founded a settlement .Tt Traiiquebar in the 
Tanjore district in 1620. Their most important 
settlement was at Soranipore which they occupied 
about 1676. The Danes never made much impres¬ 
sion on India and in 1845 they sold off their set¬ 
tlements to the British Government. 

The East India Company :—The victory of the 
English over the Spanish Armada stimulated their 
. maritime enlerpnse and urged them on to look for 
colonial and commercial expansion. I'Jie report 
.of India’s w'ealth spread by English and Dutch 
^vellers, aroused in them a strong desire to share 
in the lucrative Eastern trade. So in 1590, a body 
.of English merchants joined together to fit out an 
/expedition to trade in the East and applied to^ 
;^e6n Elizabeth for a charter. In 1600, they ob- 
< .ld>ined the charter and thereupon started the East 
l&dia Company under the name of “the Governor 
VlfM- Company of Merchants of London trading into 
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the East Indies.*' The Company was given the es*. 
elusive right to trade with India for fifteen years. 

At first the Company organised ‘separate voy¬ 
ages" in which each fleet was despatched by a 
particular grouji of subscribers who divided among 
themselves the profits aiisinc^ from ibeir venture. 
Joint-stock enterprises embracing the whole body 
of subscribers began in 1612. The first two voy¬ 
ages were directed chiefly to tlio Spice Islands. 
The English esiablished a factory at Rantaui and 
did some trade but encouuteied much opposition 
from the Dnlch. Tlie iliird voyage is memorable 
for the landing of Captain flaichinst ai Surat where 
the first English Factory was esiahlislied in 1608. 
Hawkins went io the Conri of Jahangir, who re¬ 
ceived him favourably and granted the English 
permission to seillo at Sural. Hul the, concession 
was revoked under ibe ])ressnre of Foriuguese in¬ 
fluence at the Moghul Court. Thus, wdth the 
Duteli opposition in the Malay Archipelago and 
PortugiK'se opposition iii India, the position of the 
Easi India (\mipany during ilie early stages of its 
existence was one of c*onsiderable diftiouliy. 

In the Spice Islands (Malay Archipelago) the 
Dutch ])roved too strong for the English. In 1621, 
they violently expelled lliein from Pulo Run and 
two years later massjiered a number of Eiiglislimen 
at Amboyna. Since then English never seriously 
fdiallenged the position of the Dutch in Malay 
Archipelago. 

But though ousted from the Spice Islands the 
English lif>d better lurk in store for tliem in India. 
Their pro.s])eets brightened up in 1612 when Cap-^ 
tain Best defeated a Portuguese fleet off Swally' 
near Surat. This victory damaged the prestige of 
the Portuguese and secured to the English an im¬ 
perial Farwan allowing' them to establish a 
tory at Surat. Two years later the English won- 
another naval victory over the Portuguese and',in 
1622 captured Ormuz from them with the help of 
the Shah of Persia. These victories weakened; , 
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Portuguese power and lion (reforward the English < 

Lad little to fear from their rivalry. In IGlo, Sir jjmbassv of 
Tliomds Roe arrived in India as an amhassador to SirThoinas ' 
the Court of Jahangir from James I of England. Roe. 

He foil(*d the intrigues of the Portuguese^ at the 
Moghul Court and secured from Jahangir im¬ 
portant trading privileges for his countrymen. The 
English folJcnved u]) th(*ir advantage hy cstahlisli- 
ing factories at various ]»oints o7i tlm (*.oasts of 
India. On the Eastern coast their earliest trad¬ 
ing stations AV(jre at Armagaon (lO^o) and Masuli- 
patam. In 16-10, the site of Madras was purchased Foundation 
from the Haja of Chandragiri and ]iermissioj) wa'^ of Madras, 
obtained to build a, fortified factory there wliich 
was named Fort 8t. (]|eorg(‘. Ju tlie iiK^aniinu* 
factories had heem ('stahlislu'd in 16.^8, at Balasfue 
and Harihar]uir in Orissa. In .P»eiigal, a factory 
was established at ITuglili in lObl by virtue of the 
privilege's grautc'd to the Company in return tor 
the medical assistance rendered to the Suhad ii' of 
Bengal hy an English surgeon named * (xahriel Acquisition 
Boughtoii. In 1601, the fV)in])any (ddaim'd the of Rombay. 
Island of Bcanhay at the nominal rent of ,£ 10 a 
year from Charles IF who had reeeiv('(l it frtmi tln^ 

PortugiKW as jiart of the dowry oT his wife, Catha¬ 
rine of Barganza. 

About 1658, a dispute coiieerning eustom« Company’s 
duties arose between the Englisli tradtus of Bengal war with 
and Naw.ab Shayista Khan. Sir Josiah Child, the Aurangzeb. 
then Goveraor of the Company, was ambitions of 
territorial sovereignty in India, and took advan¬ 
tage of this quarrel to ]u'rsuade King James 11 in 
declare war against Auraiigzeh. An English ex¬ 
pedition arrived at Hughli hut failed to effect any¬ 
thing. The only resnlt of his spirited war iK)1ie\’ 
was the expulsion of the English from Bengal. 

Besides, the English factory at Surat was seized 
and Aiirangzeb ordered all Englishmen to he driven 
out of his dominions. The English retaliated hy 
attacking pilgrim ships sailing from Surat. Even¬ 
tually terms of peace were arranged and the Eng- 
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Jisli were i)ermitted to return. Job Cbarnock, the. 
English agent at Hiighli, had since 1686 been’ 
trying to establish a factory on the site of Cal¬ 
cutta. The hostility of Shayista Khan had pre¬ 
vented him from realising h’ia object. But after 
the conclusion of the peace he secured Aurangzeb’s 
permission and established a factory on the site of 
Calcutta in 1()9D. Six years later the place was 
fortified and named Fort William. About 1700, 
the Company purchased the villages of Sutanati, 
Kulikata and Goviiidapur and the city which began 
lo grow on the sites of these villages, came to be 
known as Calcutta. 


, Opposition 
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/tjiuon of 
. the rivd 


The Comi)any further legalised its status by 
secjuring Farmuns or signed privileges from the 
Emperor Farrukhsiyar. Many iin])or1ant conces¬ 
sions were granted by the Ein])eror as a reward 
for the medical service i-endored to him by an Eng¬ 
lish surgeon named AVilliam Hamilton. 

Growth of the United Company The mono¬ 
poly of Eastern trade enjoyed by ibe Company 
aroused mucdi opposition in England and as early 
as 1635 a rival company was formed by Sir Wil¬ 
liam Courten under a licence from Charles I. After 
a ruinous competition the two eoinimnies were 
amalgamated in 1649. The position of the Com¬ 
pany became prosperous since 1661 when its char¬ 
ier was renewed and King Charles 11 granted to 
it the right to coin money, exercise jurisdiction 
over English subjects in the East and make war 
and peace wu'th non-Christian i)eoples. But some 
thirty years later, the Company’s monopoly again 
excited vehement opposition which resulted in the 
formation of another rival Company. The ne^ 
Company did all it could to thwart the old Com¬ 
pany w'hieh w’as brought to the brink of ruin. The 
competition between the two bodies was bitter and 
undi^ified iill 1702 when a compromise was effect¬ 
ed. The final settlement took place in 1798 when 
by tbe award of Godolphin all disputed points werd 
set at rest and tbe two companies were amalgamat- 
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«d under the title of the ‘‘United Company of Mer¬ 
chants of England trading to the East Indies. 

This United Company is better known as “The 
Honourable East India Company’ ’ and it continued 
its corporate existence down to the Sepoy Mutiny 
(1858). ' 

N.B*—^Notc tlie difficulties of llie East India Company dur¬ 
ing the seventeenth century: (1) lii Uie Malay Archipelago the 
Company had to face the bitter hostility of tlie Dutch who 
eventually ousted them from the Sjiice Islands, (i) In India, Eariy 
the Portuguese ilid ail in their power to thwart the English by difficulties 
open warfare as well ns by intriguing with the Moghul Emperors of the 
and Llieir pro\'iucia! gfivernors. (.*}) At home the monopoly Company, 
whicli the Company enjoyed tiftcn aroused much opposition, 
which on two oo(‘n.siui)s Ictl to the fomiutiou of rival Companies. 

As a matter of fact during the first luindred years of its existence 
the Company hud many a struggle to maiutaiu its corporate 
existenc*c and the conliuuity of its trade. 

French Settlements :—Tbc Ercncb were late 
in making tlieir appearance on llie Indian coasts. 

Their early efl'orls, indeed, da led from 1G(14 but 
they all failed. At last in IGGt, Colbert, the 
Minister of Louis XIV, succeeded in establishing a, 

French East India Company {La Compagnic des 
Undes) on a firm footing. The French founded 
Pondicherry on the Madras coast in 1G74 and it 
soon became a flourishing settlement. Other French 
settlements w'ero Chandernagore in Beiigul acquir¬ 
ed in 1688, Mahe, Uarikal and Yanaon. The 
French enterprise in India suflered much for want 
of adequate sui)port from home. 
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ISE OF BRITISH POWjpR IIV THE DECCAN 
Section I 


Southern India on the eve of the Anglo-FrenoR 
conflict S— Towards llie close of ilie first qiiarier 
of the eiVhteeTitli century the Mu;ihul Emperor 
Bad lost all control over Soiithtcni India. Asaf JaB 
(Nizam-ul-MulkK Ihe vSuBadar of tKe Deccan, had 
practically inndo'himself ii.dcpendetNt of Delhi 
(1724). But his su 7 )reiTiaey- in Ihe Deccan was 
challcnfycd by ihe Marathas under Baji Rao, and 
a loji^ duel ensued heiweon the iwo powers. The 
Carnatic was a x>rovince under the Subudar of the 
Deccan and was ruled By a f^nvernor, called the 
Nawab, 'with his capital at Arcoi. BuT the Nawab 
was practically an independenf ruler owning only a 
nominal siibmissioji 17) Ibe Deccan. ^J’he ])nli1ical 
affairs of Ibe (‘arnaiic presenled fi^gcene of dis¬ 
order and confusion. fl-wfTs ex]) 0 .sed to the phm- 
derinfr raids of tbc Marathas and troubled by dis¬ 
putes over the question of succession. Those poli¬ 
tical convulsions in the (^arnatjc as well as the 
Nizam’s preoccupations '•with ihe Marathas ore- 
vented tile local ])owers from taking any "Berious 
notice of tl\e, quiet, iinperceptilde growth of the 
English and French settlemenis in the South. 
Both the English and ihe French plied their com¬ 
merce iieacefully and J<e])t on good torins with the- 
Nizam. / 

Respective position of the English and the French 
on the eve of the Carnatic Wars 

The English Company was by far the'wealthier 
body and drove the more vigorous trade. It had the 
advantage of being a private corporation and 
so its affairs were in no way interfered with 
the State. This freedom from State interfere?^ 
left the Company ample opportunities for the die- 
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play of individiial energy and resourcefulness. 

The French Company, on the other hand, was more 
the “offspring of State patronage than the out¬ 
come of spontaneous merc.mtilc activity.’^ The 
bureaucratic control to wliich it was subject, al¬ 
lowed it comjiaralively little scope for the ileve- 
lopment of a spirit of enterprise and so the French 
settlements continued to be inferior to the llritish 
in strength, wealth and trade. In Pondicherry, 
the French indeed had a flourishing settlement hnt 
the English settlement of Madras was (piito equal 
to it. JJut in Bengal, Calcutta completely dwarf¬ 
ed Chaiidemagore while on the West coast there Tiig French 
was no French settlement that could compare* with Company 
Bombay. Again, the French (‘omjjauy l>eiiig was a burden 
poor, could not dispense with Slate subsidies and the nation* 
at times its affairs sank so low iliat the (Vown was 
again and again obliged to come to its aid. Hence 
it was a burden rather tlian a source of profit to 
the nation. The English Company, on the other 
hand, was in no way financially dc]>endent on the 
State ; on the contrary, it was rich enough to 
advance loans to the Government. The. country, 
tlierefore, benefited by its profits and so the Com¬ 
pany came to be looked n])oii as ii national enter¬ 
prise. The French Company had no such national 
backing. 

Anglo-French conflict in the Carnatic The 

first struggle between the English and the French First 
in India was an echo of the. War of Austrian Sue- 
cession which broke out in Europe in 1740. Eng- 
land and France were ranged on opposite sides 
in that war and their hostilities in Europe spread 
to India as well. Troubles began in 1746 when an 
English fleet appeared on the Coromandal coasr 
and threatened Pondicherry. Dupleix, the French 
, Governor, secured the withdrawal of the fleet by 
appealing to Anwar-ud-din, the Hawab of the 
Carnatic. Pondicherry being thus rendered secure . 

from attack, a French fleet under La Bourdonuais ' > 

attacked and'captui:ed Madras. -The French Cap- 
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tain, however, promised to restore the city on 
payment of a heavy ransom. But Dupleix re¬ 
pudiated this engagement and seized Madras. 
He sought to follow up his success by an attempt 
to capture fort St. David but an Ihiglish officer. 
Stringer Lawrence, repulsed the French attack. 
The English then made a naval attack on Pondi¬ 
cherry but were repulsed with heavy loss. In 
1748, the war was brought to a close by the treaty 
af Aix-la-chapclle by which France, much against 
the wish of Dupleix, 3‘cstored Madras to the Eng¬ 
lish in exchange for Louisbourg in North America. 

Ambition of Duploix S —^During the first 
Anglo-French conflict an incident occurred which 
had great influence on the subsequent history of 
India. Dupleix had secured the sanction of Nawab 
Anwar-ud-din in his attack upon Madras by pro¬ 
mising to make o\er tbe city to him after its 
capture. Wlien Madras foil into his hands, he 
refused to keep his promise and so Anwar-ud-din 
sent a large force to enforce his claim. But to 
the surprise of all, a handful of French troops com¬ 
pletely routed his vast army at Mailapur or jSfci 
Thome in 1746. The imj)ortance of the battle lies 
in the fact that it revealed the helplessness of the 
ill-disciplined Indian army against a small body 
of trained Europeans. Dupleix profited by this 
lesson, and bis ambition began to soar high as 
soon as tb(* war with tbe English came to a close. 
He perceived that in ibe rivalries of tbe local prin¬ 
ces bis small but well-disciplined army might play 
a decisive part. This would ensure French sup¬ 
remacy in the courts of tbe Indian princes whose 
influence he might utilise in ousting tbe English, 
from India. This was tbe grand idea which he 
began to cherish. Henceforth he began to look 
for opportunities to extend French influence by 
calculated interference in tbe internal quarrels of 
tbe Indian states. 

Renewal of the Anglo-French confliots^ 

Dupleit’s opportunity came soon. In 1748, the 
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aged Nizam, Asaf Jah, died aud bis vacant throne Dupleix 
became the bone of contention between his second interferes in 
son, Nasir Jang, and his grandson (daughter* s tbe di^ut^ 
son), Muzaffar Jang. This dispute was compli-“ 
cated by a similar contention in the Carnatic, 

There Chand Sahib, the son-in-law of a former Carnatio. 
Nawab, contested the claim of Anwar-ud-din who 
had been appointed Nawab by the late Nizam, 

Asaf Jah, The situation exactly suited the policy 
of Dupleix. His plan Avas to install Chanda Sahib 
as the Nawab of Arcot and then wiih his help to 
place Nuzatfar Jang on the throne of the Deccan. 

This would make French influence siiiireinc both 
in tho Deccan and the Carnatic. Dupleix con¬ 
cluded a secret alliance with Chanda Sahib and 
Muzaffar Jang and the combinc'd aruiios of the 
allies fell upon Anwar-ud-diii who w’as defeated 
and killed at Ambiir in 1749. Muhammad Ali, tho 
illegitimate son of Anwar-ud-din, was driven to 
talio refuge at Trichinopoly and the rest of the 
Carnatic passed into the hands of (!handa Saliih. 

Fearing the exiension of tho French influence „ a 
in the Deccan, the English took np the cause, of Carnatic*” 
Muhammad Ali and Nasir Jang, the respev tivo 
rivals of Chanda Sahih and Mnzaffar Jang. Thus, 
although the English and the French were at peace 
in Europe, an unofficial war broke otit bt'lween 
the tw’o nations in India as the result of tlieir 
interference in Indian politics. Nasir Jang with 
the assistance of the English defeated Chanda Sa¬ 
hib and forced him to fall back on Pondioberry. IT(* 
also captured MuzalTar Jang and thus for a h’nio 
upset the plans of Dupleix. He, however, was 
soon murdered and the French imniodiately in- 
stalled Muzaifar Jang as the Nizam. Shortly supreme in 
after Chanda Sahib wras made Nawab of Arcot. the Deccan, 
Thus the French succeeded in placing their own 
nominees on the thrones of the Deccan and the 
Carnatic, and Dupleix's dream of empire seemed 
likely to be realised. After a short time Muzaffar 
Jang was killed in a skirmish but the French gene- 
Vfai Bussy placed his own npminee, Salaba't Jang» 
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on the throne and thus mniiilained French in¬ 
fluence in the Deccan. 

Hitherto the Englisli had jyivon hut half¬ 
hearted support to their allies hut ilie success uf 
the French awakened them to a sense of danger. 
Henceforth they determined to render effectual 
help to Muhammad Ali who was closely besieged 
by Chanda Sahib at Trichino])oly. The situation 
at Tri(*hinoi)oly was hopeless, for the force at the 
command of the English was quite inadequate for 
its relief. At this juncture Clivey wdio had come 
out as a writer in the Company’s .serTice, evolved 
ti i>lan for the relief of Trichinojioly. Tie sug¬ 
gest'd an attack upon Arrot as a means (»f creating 
a diversion and forcing Chanda Sahib to raise the 
siege of TrichiTio]K)ly. His plan was approved and 
Clive made a bold dash for Arcot and occupied it 
without opposition. This had the desired effect. 
I’he fall of his cai)ital alarmed Chanda Sahib and 
compelled him to send away a large portion of his 
army from Trichinopoly to attemj)! the recapture 
of Arcot. Clh'c maintained a gallant defence for 
fifty-three days after which be was reinforced by 
iroo]»s from Madras and was also helped by the 
Maralbas under Morari Rao. Tlius tlie table was 
liirned upon the French. Trichinopoly was re¬ 
lieved. Clive’s further success at Kaveripak com- 
jdeted the discomflUire of the French. Chanda 
Sahib was forced to siirrc’iider to the Raja of Tan- 
jore who had him treacherously murdered. Mu- 
iiaminad Ali then became the undisputed Nawab of 
tlie Carnatic. Thus Duploix’s high hopes were 
dashed to the groimd. 

Recall of Dupleix s-^The Governments of both 
England and France' disapproved of the policy of 
llieir subjects fighting in India wMle the two 
tions were oflScially at peace in. Europe, ThC' 
b>ench Government sent Godeheu to supersede 
Dupleix w'ho was recalled and pover^, 

and disgrace. Godeheu then arranged terms ot.' 
peace with the English by which both the 
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agreed not to interfere in the (juarrels of Indian 
princes and to renounce all Muhammadan offices 
and titles, lloth the nations lelained their res- 
peotiye positions, the only c'cricession contemplated 
being that the Eiiglisli should receive a town in 
the Northern Circars, the whole of which Bussy 
had managed to secure. Bussy, however, remain- 
ad in the Deccan and maiulaiiied Frencdi influence 
there. 

Fall of the French power in India s— With the . 

outbreak of the Severn Tears’ War in 1755 the Caraatic 
English and the lTen«]i in India again became War. 
involved in hostilities. Tiiereupoii (.'live promi>tly 
captured Chan deni agore. The French (lovern- 
ment sent Count de Lally to India with tlie object 
of attacking English settlements in Southern 
India. Lally had some success in the beginning, 

He captured Fort St. David and oilier small places 
but failed in an attack on Tanjore. He then 
made a great mistake in recalling Bussy from the 
Deccan in order to marshal his forces for 

an attack on Madras. This ill-judged policy 
resulted in the loss of the French influence 

in the Deccan. Clive took advaiilage of Ihe siina¬ 
tion and sent Colonel Fordo 1o the Northern 
Circars. Forde defeated Bussy’s successor at 
Condore and stormed Masulipatam. At this turn 
of events the Niaaiii, Salabat dang, went over to 
the English and ceded the Northei*n (hrears to 
them, jjally then launched an attacik on [Madras 
but the town was protected by a British fleet. Ho 

was forced to retire to Pondicherry and was 

■eventually defeated hy §ir Eyre Coot at the d.?ci- 
«ive battle of Wandiwi^ll fin 1760. He retreated of 
to Pondicheny wliicb he gallantly defended for Lally at ^ 
some time but was starved into surrender. The Wandiwasli. 
fortifleations and buildings of Pondicherry were 
-destroyed and the death-kndl was sounded of 
French dominion in India. Lally returned to 
France where he was condemned and executed. ^ 

.This French, settlements were restored by the 
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not to be fortified. 

N.B.—Lally was hot-headed and intolerant of advice. 
Besides, he knew nothing of Indian x>olitics. Hence he made 
grave mistakes of poHcy specially in recalling Bussy from the 
Deccan. He alienated all by the violence of his temper and so- 
was badly supported by the Pondicherry Government. This tog^ 
thcr was the apathy of tlie home Government in France accounts- 
fOT the failure of his campaigns. Personally he was brave as a sol¬ 
dier and incorruptible as a man. He w'as condemned and exe¬ 
cuted as a traitor, a condemnation wholly unjust, and undeserved. 

Causes of French failure :—The collapse of 
the French power in India was, io a Lu jirc exlent, 
due to the e-oininercial superiority and better finan¬ 
cial position of the Fiiiglish Fo)nj)any. Tlie Eng¬ 
lish never forgot that they were primarily a trading 
body and all through the war they busily trausaet- 
ed their ordinary commercial afi'aira. The French 
figures, on the other hand, showed a considerable 
decline and .Dupleis came to the conclusion that 
for France the Indian trade w'as a failure. Hence 
he devoted his energies to military conquests and 
territorial e.xj)ansi(M». This subordination of mer¬ 
cantile interests to terriioiial ambition was a 
cardinal error. It imf)overisliefl the ]*VeiK*h Com¬ 
pany, which l)ecame a burden to the (lovernmeut 
ratber than a source of profit. Hence Ihe Horae 
Government in France, etitangled as it then was 
in wars in Europe and America, -was not in a posi¬ 
tion to suppori iJje amliilious schemes of Dupleix. 
Secondly^ the French bad no suitalde military base 
ill India, whereas tlie possession of Bengal, besides 
being a soimre of wealth to the English, gave 
them a firm base of operation on the mainland. 
Thirdly, the naval superiority of the English was 
an important factor in this contest for supremacy. 
English wsuecess on the mainland was seconded by 
success at sea. -Hence the English were in a posi¬ 
tion to bring a constant supply of men and stores 
which the French could not. Lmtly^ the French 
Company lacked “the spirit of bold, individual and 
corporate effort’^ so often exhibited by the Eng¬ 
lish. The English Company being a private cor* 
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poration, <lis])layefl considerable euerp^y and indi- Want of 
viduat initiative and was free from the dcadenin^v individual 
effects of detailed state interference. Tlic French enterprise 
Company, on the other hand, was nothing- more 
than a subordinate department of tlie (Tovernment. ' ’ 

The shareholders being assured a hxed dividend, 
took no active interests in the fortunes of. the Com¬ 
pany. Hence its affairs were badly managed and 
it never became a flourishing concern. The Gov- 
ernraoui on many occasions had to relieve its 
financial position hut it could not do so indefinitely. 

The European comi)liealicMis oF France proved a 
heavy diaiii on the exchequer and the Governmout 
had more imiierative calls on its purse than financ¬ 
ing a baiikiiipt <'OiiJi)auy. 'rhese were the causes 
which contributed to the ill su»'.cess of the French 
and the process of decline was hastened hy lially’s 
mistaken jjolicy. 


*EsttiViate of Duploix: —Duideix is, beyond 
doubt, a striking figure in Indian history. For a 
lime he raised the ])i'es1ige of h'ranco in India to an 
ama/ing Indglit and his interferciee in the lleecan 
would have .shattered the English hopes there, if 
the French tb>vernnient laid supi’orted him. lie 
was a (;a])able adminisiraior and his political coii- 
ceifiioiis were daring and imaginative. His grand 
schemes fai](‘d because, uusui)i)oned hy the ITome 
Goverunient. he could not adjust theni to the liupted 
resources at his command. He was indeed prone 
to tortuous intrigue and unscrupulous in money 
matters, hut in these respects his conduct was not 
worse than that of his European contemporaries iu 
India, liis successful and much bepraised rival, 
Clive, was equally unscrupulous and was more 
greody and extortionate. Dupleix served his 
counti*y with sincere earnestness and spent his 
private fortune in furthering its cause. 
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Section II 

RISE OF BRITISH POWER IN BENGAL 

Nawabs of Bengal: —^In 1705 Mnrsliid Quli 
Jafar Klian was appointed Governor of Bengal by 
Aiirangzob. Subsequently he was made Snbadar 
of Orissa also. He transferred bis headquarters 
from Dacca to Mursbidabad which henceforth be¬ 
came the capilal of Bengal. During the weak rule 
of Auraugzeb’s successors Murshid Quli Khan 
])ractically became an independeul ruler and found¬ 
ed a new dynasty of Xawabs in Bengal. On his 
<leath in 1727 his soji-in-law, Shuja-vd-din Khan 
suc(:eoded him in the government of Bengal and 
Orissa. Bihar was also added to his viceroyalty 
and he appointed Alivardi Khan as its Deputy 
Governor. He died in 1739 and was succeeded by 
his son Sarfaraz Klum. But he was not destined 
to rule long. A conspiracy was organised against 
him and Alivardi Khan defeated and killed him at 
Gheria in 1740 and usurped the viasnad of Bengal. 

AUvardi Alivardi Khan legalised his usurped position 

Khan. by securing an ijuperial fannuji from Delhi. He 
was a man of considerahh? ability and great natural 
shrewdness. But throughout the greater part of 
his reign he was troubled by the unceasing raids 
of tbe Maratiias who ravaged Bengal with terrible 
cruelty. At last he was compelled to purchase peace 
by the cession of the province of Orissa to Raghuji 
Bhonsle and liy a promise to pay to the Marathas 
twelve lakhs of rupees a year as the chauth of 
Bengal. Freed from the Maratha troubles Alivardi 
tried to put liis house in order and ruled wisely. 
He kept on good terms with the English hut did,' 
not allow them to fortify their settlements except, 

as a defensive precaution against Maratha raids. 

• 

BlraJ-Ud-llaiila: —^Alivardi Khan died in 17564. 
He^had. three daughters whom he had married 
the three governors of Dacca^ Pumea^and Patna*. 
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'3ut all his sons-iu-law had predeceased him. 

Alivurdi had designated his favourite grandson 
-Siraj-iul-duala (son of his youngest daughter) as 
his sm^cessor. Accordingly on his death Siraj 
ascended the throne of Bengal (1756). But peace¬ 
ful sucession is rare in Muslim history. &raj’s 
title was challenged by his cousin, Shaukat Jang, Sirafa 
a son of Alivanli’s second daughler. lie rose in difficulties, 
xevolt at Purnea and his claim was supported by 
Ghasiti Begum, the eldest daughter of Alivardi, 
and by her all-powerful Diwun, Bajballabli. To add 
to his tn>ubles Siraj found that his enemies w'ere 
looking to the English for boll) and that the atti¬ 
tude of the latter was definitely hostile to his 
accession. He knew the game which the English 
had recently played in the polilics of the Carnatic 
und feared a repetition of il in Bengal. Hojice 
besides the enmity of his rivals and their partisans 
he had good reasons to be apprehensive of the 
designs of the English. 

Siraj-nd-daula was a young man, scarcely 
twenty-four years f)ld, and was soniewhal self- 
willed and self-indulgent. But at first he displayed 
commendable energy and promptitude • in discon¬ 
certing his enemies. ITc removed Ghasiti Begum 
to his ow’ii palace and kept her under surveillance. 

Next he marched towards Purnea to crush Shaukat 
Jang but soon turned back as the impertinent 
conduct of the Ejiglish in Calcutta demanded his 
immediate attention. 

The attitude of the Euglish towpds Siraj ever 
since his accession was one of studied disrespect. 

They thought that he would he soon ousted from Cau^ of 
his throne and so they courted the favour of the . 

. party opposed to Siraj. They gave him offence by 
abusing their trade privileges and by sheltering 
CKrishna Das (Rajballabh’s son) who was a fugitive 
. from the Nawab’s Justice. Lastly, they were 
adding to their fortifications withont the Nawab'a 
permission under the pretext of dangers likely to 
if* arise from the impending outbreak of the Seven ', 
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Tears’ War. Siraj, suspicious of their desigu^ 
ordered the En^jlish to dismijuitle their recent 
fortifications. He sent envoys to Calcutta to re- 
monslrate, hut they were treated with aiTOj^ant 
contempt. This impertinence roused Siraj to 
fury. He seized the English factory at Kasiin- 
The so-called hazar, marched upon Calciiita and captured it. 
Black Hole llie English prisoners, 145 in nmnher, were, it is 
Tragedy. said, confined in a small room for the night and in 
the morning it was found that only survived. 
This incident is known as Ihe Black Hole TragOC^. 
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N.B.—Oi Jsile I here has l)eeii mueh discussion as to vliethcr 
the Black Hcde Tragedy c^cr look jdac’f. Tlic coulcmporary 
Muslim accomils, rh., f^ii/ar-ul-viiifnlihcriii oiid liiifap-tts-Halutin do 
not mention tlic event. Some? .scholars. boDi Indian find Ku- 
ropean, regard the wliole sl<*ry as a merc^ fabrii'ation meant to 
aroii.se the rc’sc'iitment of the English against the Nawab. At 
any rale tlii.s much is ccrlain that Siraj-nd-duiila laid no hand in 
thi.s bl.'ick affair, and tin* criisic*, if there was any, was c'onimillcd 
by some of hi.s irr('s])onsib]e subordinates nilhoul his knowledge 
and jierroission. 

When ihc nows of the disaster in Oahtntta. 
reached .MtidiJts, a flcoi under Admiral Watson 
conveying tin* iroop'^ under (.Hive’s command was 
immediattdy despatched. The Englislt fugitives at 
Eulta were relkwed and Calculla was recaptured. 
Siraj-ud-daula once more led hi.s army against 
Calcutta aud a sharp but iudecisive eagagoiuent 
was fought (1757). After this a peace was con¬ 
cluded helween the Tawah and fho lOnglish by 
which the privileges of the Company were restored 
and ihe English were permiitod to forlify Calcutta. 
The Seven Years’ War having broken out the Eng¬ 
lish captured Cliandernagoro from ihe Erench after 
a spirited resisiance. 

Hardl}’’ was the ink of the treaty dry when 
Clive chose to fight the Nawab with the weapon of 
political intrigue. Siraj-ud-daula’s rule was un¬ 
popular, and the disaffected nobles of the court 
headed by Mir Jafar, brother-in-law of Ali- 
vardi Khan, were engaged in a secret plot to 
overthrow the young Nawab. Mir Jafar was the 
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Cominancler-in-chief of Siraj-ud-daula’a army. He 
aspired to the throne and opened negotiations with 
Olive, who readily took the questionable course 
of snpporiiug the plot against Siraj with whom the 
Company had recently concluded a treaty. One 
false stop iiieviiably led to otliers. The negotia¬ 
tions were conducted through a banker naijied 
'Aminchand (Omichand) who threatened to divulge 
the whole plot unless he was paid 30 lakhs of 
rupees. Clive descended to the meanness of pre¬ 
paring two drafts of the treaty with Mir Jafar, on©P^'^®® 
false containing a promise to pay Aminchand’s de- 
mands, and the other genuine wliich (tonlaiiied no 
such stijnilation. Watson, v;ho unlike (Jlive, was 
an honourable man, refused to sign ibe false docu¬ 
ment • whereupon Olive deliberately caused his 
signature to ho forged. The false document with 
the forged signature was shown to Aminchand. 

Mir Jafar stipulated to pay to the English 175 
lakhs of rupee's besides com pen.sai ion for losse.s as 
the price of their help. 


When the plol was ripe Clive picked a qnarrel 
with 8ira,j-ud-daula and marched northwards at the 
head of his army. He found the Nawab’s army 
entrenched at Plassey Avliere a battle was fought Battle of 
in which Clive obtained a cheap victory (1757). Tt 
was a mere skirmrsh “magnified into a battle on 
account of its political consequences.’* It should 
he noted that the great part of the Nawab’s forces 
commanded by tbe traitor Mir Jafar never came llesults. 
into action. Tbe flattie of Pla.ssey made the Eng¬ 
lish supreme in Bengal and in a sense ensured 
their paramount power in India. SIraj-ud-daula 
fled from the field hut was captured and put to 
death by Mir JafaCs son, Mirau. After the battle 
Clive sainted the traitor Mir Jafai* as the TiTawah 
of Bengal and installed him on the masnad of Muj- 
shidabud. The new Nawab had to pay an enor- Mir Jafu 
mous sum of money to the English, amounting to 
nearly two and three-quarter millions. Clive’s Bengal, 
share of the booty was £334,000. 
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Defeat of the Dutch S —The sudden aggran¬ 
disement of the English excited the jealousy of the^ 
(Dutch who entered into negotiations with Mir Jafar 
now growing restive' under Clive’s domination. 
Clive, determined to foil their intrigues, arranged 
an attack on them both by land and water. Tho 
Dutch fleet was defeated and captured in the river 
Hooghly while Colonel Forde defeated them on 
land at Bidderra near Chinsurah in ITbS. Hence¬ 
forth the Dutch ceased to interfere in Indian poli¬ 
tics though they retained their commercial status. 

Invasion of the Shahazada repulsed: —The 

same year (1759) the Shahazada, Ali Goliour, the 
eldest son of the Emperor Alamgir, revolted 
against his father and invaded Bihar with the help 
of the Nawab of Oudh. He advanced up to Patna 
whi(;h he besieged but was defeated and repulsed 
by Clive. For this achievement Clive obtained 
from Mir Jafar an assignment of the revenue of 
the hinds south of Calcutta, which was called 
Clive’s Jagir. Next year Ali Gohour who now 
became Emperor Shall Alam, renewed his invasion 
but was again repulsed. Before the second inva¬ 
sion of Ali Gohour, Clive had sailed for England 
and was rewarded with an Irish peerage for his 
splendid services. 

Deposition of Mir Jafar: —Mir Jafar began his 
administration with heavy financial obligations to 
the Company. Besides, the huge ‘presents’ which 
he had to make to Clive and other of fleers of the- 
Company, had so much crippled his resources that 
he found it iniiiossible either to carry on the 
government or to pay off the Company’s obliga¬ 
tions. Hence the authorities at Calcutta deter¬ 
mined to remove him, conveniently ignoring the 
fact that much of the misgovernment was due to 
their own greed and rapacity. Moreover, they felt 
sure that a new protege placed by them on the 
mmnad, of Bengal, would make them handsome 
presents as Mir Jafar had done. Hence the Cah 
cutta Council, headed by Vansittart who was ,ap*.. 
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pointed governor after Clive’s departure, engineer¬ 
ed another revolution, compelling Mir Jafar to 
abdicate in favour of his son-in-law, Mir Kasim. 

The dethronement of Mir Jafar whom the English 
‘‘were bound to protect by the most solemn ties, 
divine and human”, has been rightly stigmatised 
as an /‘indelible stain” on British character. The 
English iiromised military aid to the new Kawnb, 
who was made to cede to the Company the di.stricts 
of Burdwan, Midnapore and Chittagong and to 
make large ‘presents’ to the members of the 
Calcutta Council. 

Mir Kasims —Mir Kasim was a ruler of con¬ 
siderable administrative ability. Had he been 
given a fair chance he might have done much to 
restore good government in Bengal. But the dis¬ 
honest officials of the Company would not allow jjjg quarrel 
any reforms to be introduced which were likely to with the 
prevent their uiilawfiil acquisition of wealth. They British over 
wrongfully claimed the right to carry on private 
trade free of duties and enforced their claim with 
great injustice and oppression. This exemjitiou 
crippled the resources of the Nawab and placed the 
Indian traders at a great disadvantage, and so Mir 
Kasim determined to put a stop to it. Finding 
that no justice could be had from tlie corrupt coun¬ 
cil at Calcutta he removed his court to Monghyr. 

He then abolished all transit duties and thereby 
placed the Indian and English traders on a footing 
of equality. Tliis made the English furious and 
one Mr. Ellis, the English agent at Patna, 
retorted by seizing the city. Mir Kasim was thus 
driven to hostilities. He recaptured Patna and 
seized all the Europeans there. The rupture was 
now complete. The English marched against Mir 
Kasim and defeated him in successive engage- Defeat of 
ments at Katwa, Gheria and ITdayuala. Enraged Mir Ka^ 
at these defeats Mir Kasim ordered a massacre of ^ 
the English prisoners at Patna and the order was 
carried out with great severity by a German 
, adventurer idcknained Sumroo who was in the at Patoa^ 
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Nawab’s employ (1763). Mir Kasim fled and 
tbok reluf^e in Oudh. The Enpflish then brought 
hack Mir Jafar and reinstated him as the Kawab 
of llengal. 

The cause of Mir Kasiiu was taken up by 
Shuja-ud-daula, the Kawab-Wazir of Oudh, and 
the Emi)eror Sliah A lam, who had then taken re¬ 
fuge in the Kawab’s court. Jhit tlieir combined 
forces were defeated by Major Muiir-.) at Bu.rar in 
3764. This l)attle completed tlio work of Plassey 
and ensured llritish suinemacy in Tlengal and 
Bihar. Tlie power of the ^Nawab-Wazir was 
broken and the titular Emperor Shah Alam sought 
British protection. ]Mir Kasim tied lo the north¬ 
west wliero ho died in obsciiritv. 

« 

Tt lias been remarked that ‘'Ibixar deserves 
far more than ]'las.sey lo be eonsideivd as tlie real 
origin of the British i)owor in India." The le- 
niark is true. Idassey was a mere skirmish and iho 
victory of the Kiiglisli was due more to treachery 
than tlie superiority of the English arms. But 
Buxar was a straiglil fight in which tlio English 
demonstrated their military superiority and estab¬ 
lished their claim to be considered as the con- 
(luerors of Bengal. Blassey saw tiie deb'at of an 
inexperienced Kawab surrounded by consjnrators 
and betrav(‘d bv his own olliecrs. But at Buxar 
the English dtdeated Ivlir Kasijn, a veteran states¬ 
man supported by tho greater i)ower of Oudh. In 
the result the English not only tightened their grip 
over Bengal but ensuj'od th(} safety of its north- 
we.st frontier. 

Mir (Tafar died in 1705. The Calcutta Coun¬ 
cil presided over by Vansittart, with indecent 
haste, installed a son of Mr. Jafar, named Nizam- 
ud-daula and received from him handsome presents 
in direct contravention of the orders of the Court 
of Directors. 

Clive’S second Governorship: —Alarmed at the 
notorious corruption of the English officials in. 
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Bengal, the Court of Directors sent out Clive again 
as Governor of Bengal with full powers to reform 
the abuses in the Company’s administration. Clive 
arrived at Calcutta in ]7(>5 and immediately set to 
work to stem the tide of corruption. He had two 
tasks before him (a) to reform the abuses of 
the ])ast and (h) to legalise tlic jiosition of the 
Company by coming to an arrangement with the 
Emperor and the Xawab of Bengal. 


CiivG’S reforms S —The abuse's which needed 
reform were the. recei])! of presejits by the 
Com])any’s servants and tin* unlawful jnivate trade 
wbieh they liabitually carried on. Clive forc'ed tbe 
Company's servant,s to sign <<)\euajils forbidding 
tliem to receive prescJils or to carry on private 
inland trade. But tbe jn’oliibition regarding tlie 
private trade was not stiielly enforced, for an ex¬ 
ception was made in favour oT tin* senior servants. 
As their pay was very low, Clive sought to com¬ 
pensate them by forming a Soeiety of Trade to 
which was granted the mono])()ly of trade in salt, 
betel-leaf and opium. The lu’ofils arising from it 
were to he distributed in graduated shares among 
tbe senior servants ol' tin' (^>l^])any ac’eording lo 
their rank. This aiTiiiigement was condeinm'd 
and disallowed by tbe Court of Directors as it was 
a violation of tbeir express orders forbidding 
private trade. So the Society was dissolved but 
its transactions wore not closed till aften* (olive’s 
departure. 


Kcccipts of 
presents by 
Company's 
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forbidden. 


Socnety of 
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Clive’s next measure was one of retrenchment. 

Ever since Plassey Mir Jafar had allowed an allow¬ 
ance called double hatin'* to the military officers 
of tlio Company. The allowaii(.e, though granted Abolition of 
to the officers on active service, was continued in the ‘douUo 
time of peace. Now when the Company received batia.* 
the ^Diwani' (see below), it became the paymaster 
and so it resolved to abolish tbe system. So Clive 
stopped the payment of the ‘‘double batta.” This ™ 

measure led to. a mutinous combination among the suppressed; 
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Englisli officers but Clive met the crisis with great 
firmness and promptitude and crushed the opposi¬ 
tion. 


Political arrangements : Foreign policy:— 

(«) The defeat of the Nawab-Wazir of Oudh 
and the Emperor Shah Alam at Buxar left both the ‘ 
potentates in the power of the Company. Oudh 
Jay defenceless and Clive had it then in his power 
to march upon Delhi and occupy the imperial capi¬ 
tal. The prospect was a dazzliug one but the fact 
that Clive shrank from such a course speaks much 
for his statesmanship. A military conquest might 
have been possible, but to retain tbe distant jjro- 
vinces in those troublous times might have proved 
well-nigh impossible. Hence considerations of 
policy prompted Clive to deal leniently with the 
vanquished enemies. TJie Nawah-Wazir of Oudh 
was called upon to pay a war indemnity of fifty 
lakhs of niiiees and was reirislated in all his pos¬ 
sessions with the exception of the districts of Kora 
and Allahabad. Clive also concluded a defensive 
alliance with the Nawah-Vizier, by which the 
Company engagetl to furnish him with troops on 
his consenting to pay the necessary cost. By this 
settlement with the Nawah-Wazir, Clive made 
Oudh a buffer state between the British and the 
Marathas and thereby ensured the safety of BengaL 

Diwani and Double Government . 

(h) Clive had next to deal with Shah Alam. 
He recognised the formal authority of the titular 
Emperor and tried to support him as far as possi¬ 
ble. He made oyer to tbe Emperor tbe districts of 
Eora and Allahabad, which had been taken awaj 
from the Nawab-Vizier, for the support of his- 
imperial dignity. He then persuaded the gratified; 
Emperor to confer upon the Company the IHwmi 
the right to collect and administer 
revenues) of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa in coa^ 
sideratio^ pi a yearly tribute of 26 Ibkhs pi ri^ea^; 
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By receiving tlie Diwani from the Emperor, Clive 
secured for the Company a recognised position and 
plac^ its status on a legal basis. Further, the 
acquisition of the Diwani Ijy the Company was its results* 
first great step towards territorial dominion. 

. (c) Clive next made an arrangement with the 

Nawab of Bengal by whick the English were pike's 
entrusted with the military defence of the country 
while the Nawab was to receive fifty-three lakhs 
of rupees a year and to carry on the civil, criminal 
and police administration. This jiower, coupled 
with the grant of the Diwani^ made the Company 
the supreme authority in the kingdom but the ad¬ 
ministration still continued to be conducted 
through native agency. The Company did not 
take over the task of collecting the roA’enue but 
left it in the hands of two Deputy Nawab.s. Beja 
Khan in Bengal and Shitab Ray in Bihar. They 
were under the formal authority oi the NaT\alj 1 ul 
were really controlled by the Company. This was Defects of 
the celebrated Double Government of Clive. In the Double 
pmctice, it proved a total failure, making confu- Government*, 
sion worse confounded. The Nawab was saddled 
with responsibility without power while the Com¬ 
pany had jmwer but would not undertake respon¬ 
sibility. The Nawab could not exercise effective 
confrol while the Corai)any would not do it. None 
felt responsible for good government and so this 
faulty division of duties left the people helpless 
against oppression. The Company cared only foi’ 
the collection of the revenue and abstained from 
interfering in the internal adinini strati on of the 
province. Hence the people were left to the ten¬ 
der mercies of the native revenue officei's and the 
European supervisors, both of whom proved un- 
^rupulous and tyrannical to a degree. In a word, 
power divorced from responsibility caused ^ a 
recrudescence of the old abuses in a more intensifi¬ 
ed form. 

. Bui it should be noted that Clive’s objeqt.in 
aisi^tam^ a shb^ of Double Government was to 
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disguise the real position of the Company and 
thereby to disarm the jealousy of the rival* Euro¬ 
pean powers. The open assumption of the 
Government of Eengal by the Company would have 
caused a breach with other European powers. 
Besides, there was another consideration. It wg,s 
impossible for the Company to have taken over the 
full government of Bengal owing to the limited 
munber of the Company’s serA^ants and their 
ignorance of the task of admiuistiatioii. 

Comment on Clive’s political arrangements s 

The jjolicy which Clive adopted towards Emperor 
Shah Alam, the KaAvab-Wa/ir of Oudh, and the 
jSTawab ot Bengal reveals a good deal of political 
wisclmu and practical (jonimon sense. lie invoked 
the shade of a great, name and used the liction of 
the Mnghul sovereignty in order to regularise the 
Comi)any’s position in Bengal. By receiving the 
iHwwnl from the Emperor lie consolidated British 
authority in Bengal and idaeed it on a legal basis. 
But lie wisely rel'raijicd from trying to rehahJlitate 
the Enijieror and to make him a tool in the hands 
(d the Coiiiiiany. Sindi a course Avonld have 
iin’olvod the Comjiany in endless wars. On the 
contrary ho chose ibe safer conrse of making Oudh 
a buff or slate and bound its ruler by ties of material 
interests, lie thereby cLsiircd the safety of Ben¬ 
gal and Bihar. In those trouhled times the saioty 
of Bengal Avas a far greater (‘onsideration than a 
precarious hold on llclhi. Lastly, liis “Double 
Governiiient” of Bengal, altbough marked by 
serious defects, was an adroit measure to mask the 
real position of the Company. Its object was to - 
delude the Eurojiean rivals of the Company into 
the idea that the IN’aAval) was still the de facto ruler 
of Bengal. 

An estimate of Clive: —Clive left India in 1767 
and on his arrival in England was severely attacked 
for his malpractices. The deception which he 
practised on Aminchand and his taking of huge 
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presents were severely oiitieiseil. But the House 
of Commons recorded their judgment in the words 
“that Robert, Lord Clive, at the same time render¬ 
ed great and meritorious services to his Cvountiy.” 

This opinion, so far as it goes, is true. 11#' had 
saved the critical position of the English in 
Madras by his gallant defence of Arcot and laid 
the foundation <»t the British power at I’lassey. In 
a word, he raised a body of inercdiants to the posi¬ 
tion of a great territorial i)ower in India. This was 
no mean achievement and Olive is justly entitled to Clive’s 
praise for it. He had also done much to check 
the rapacity of the Company's oUicials. But when 
every tribute has been paid to the magnitude of 
Lis achievements, certain jnoral limitalions must 
be noted. He was too greedy t>f riches and never 
scrupled to adopt base means for their acquisition. 

In the words of Cnlehrooke, his whole course of 
dealijigs with Mir Jafar was “stained with false- 
aood and treachery tliroughont." By engineering 
1 revolution in Bengal he created a very unfor¬ 
tunate precedent which was closely followed by tbe 
Council ou three successive occasions, on each of 
which the Company’s servants, following liis ex¬ 
ample, dipped their hands deox^ into the Iroasiiry 
:)f the Nawab. llis sccoFid governorshix) though 
marked by many redeeming features was tainted 
by his niiHcruinilous |)io<’,cedings regarding tlu‘ 
Society of Trade. The establishment of that 
association in defiance of tl)o positive orders of the 
Directors and in violation of Lis own express 
undertaking to abstain from private trade, was a 
shameful transaction which like some of his ac¬ 
tions noted above, cannot be whitewashed. The 
admirable traits of his character were <lecision, 
iron will and gift for leadership. “He diagnosed 
a situation quickly, knew exactly what he wished 
to attain and directed Lis course thither relent^ 
lessly.” 

Bengal after Clive’s departure:— The interval 
of five years that elapsed after Clive’s final depar- 
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ture and the appointment of Warren Hastings was 
a period of distress and misgovemment. ‘'Two 
men of mediocre abilities, Verelst (1767—69) andl 
Cartier. (1770—72) bridged over the interval.*^ 
Their administration was of little interest save for 
the demonstration of the failure of Clive’s Double 
Government. The Company’s officials returned to 
Iheir evil ways and the people suffered much from 
their rapacity. The faulty division of duties 
prescribed by the Double Governmemt made both 
Ihe Nawab and the English criminally indifferent 
to the welfare of ihe people and resulted in neither 
l)arty doing anything. To add to the misfortunes 
of the people, a terrible famine broke out in 1770 
and carried off one-third of the population of Ben¬ 
gal. The Company’s officials displayed shocking 
indifference to the sufferings of the j>eople. 
Instead of trying to relieve their misery they made 
large profits by buying up rice and retailing it at 
high jjrices. The revenue was collected with 
great severity and was increased by ten per cent. 

N.B.—I)r. Sinilh offers laboured excuses lo whitewash the 
conduct of the Company's officials in oouneciioii with this famine 
although he is very severe in his criticism of Shah Jahan's con¬ 
duct under similar circumstances. The students should note that 
Shah Jahnn’s coiuluet was much more noble and generous than 
the heartless conduct of the Company's officials. 

*RiS8 of Haidar Ali: —Mysore was originally 
a i^art of ihe Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar. It 
became independent under a Hindu Ilaja of 
Wodoyar dynasty after the disaster which befell, 
the Vijayanagar empire on tbe field of Talikota 
in 1565.‘ 

Haidar Ali was a most remarkable man of his 
lime. He started his career as a soldier in the ser-> 
vice of the Mysore state and by his military abili¬ 
ties soon rose to be the Faujdar, or commandant 
of Dincligtil. Here he organised a body of tro;^ 
and w^on his way to the i>ost of the commander-in- 
chief of the Mysore Army. A treacherdns paligse 
intrigue drove him from office but he soon reopv^ 
ed hu position and by the year 1761 becaiine 
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cally master of the Mysore state. He captured His captme 
Bednore, and the immense booty which ho obtained of Bednore. 
there enormously increased his power. On the 
death of the Haja of Mysore in 1766 be Increased 
his power still further and became the real ruler 
of Mysore althoug-h he went through the form of 
recognising a new Raja. 

^ The rise of Haidar and his aggi*essive attitude jj 
excited the jealousy of the Marathus who inflicted by 

a severe defeat upon him (1765). Haidar was the Mara- 
compelled to purchase peace by payment of a large ihas. 
eum of money and by the surremler of his territory 
beyond the Mysore frontier. He, however, com¬ 
pensated himself by capturing Calicut and Malabar 
next year (1766). 

The first Mysore Wars— The rise of Haidar combina- 
Ali was a source of danger to the neighIxniriiig tion against 
powers and in 1766 the Nizam, tlie Marathas and Haidar, 
the English formed a strong coalition against him. 

■To meet this combination was beyond Haidar's 
power. So he bought oJ¥ the Marathas and detach¬ 
ed the Nizam from his alliance with the English. 

He then along with the Nizam attacked the Eng¬ 
lish bnt their combined forces were defeated by 
Colonel Smith at Trlruonnihii Chnur/ama in 1707. 

The fickle Nizam then deserted Haidar and joined 
the English who, bowevei*, in spite of their vie- The English 
tories, concluded a humiliating and ill-advisetl make peace 
peace with the Nizam. By it the English agreed the 
to pay tribute to the Nizam for the Northern ■'''***"*• 
Circars and entered into an ofl’eiisive and defen- 
aive with him. 

Though the Nizam took no further part in the Haidar 
wrarj hostilities continued with Haidar Ali who dictates 
laid waste the Carnatic and finally by a rapid peace to the 
march appeared within a few miles of Madras. English. 

$he Madras Government was frightened into mak¬ 
ing, ^ace on terms dictated by^ Haidar. The peace 
pt’Ovided for the mutual restitution of conquests 

reciprocal assistamce in defensive war (1769). 
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The last clause involved the English in future 
difficulties. Thus ended the First Mysore War. 

In .1771, Haidar came in conflict with Mara¬ 
thas who invaded his territory. In accordance 
with the terms of the recent treaty, Haidar ap¬ 
pealed to the English for help, but no help was 
forthcoming. By this conduct the Madras Gov¬ 
ernment earned at once the bitter animosity of 
Haidar and incurred the discredit of repudiating 
its treaty obligations. Haidar was forced to pay 
the Marathas a large sum of money and to cede 
valuable territory (1771). Haidar never forgave 
tlie ti’eachery of the Madra.s Govcrninent. 

General Review 

The period between 175(> to 17G1 saw the 
transformation of the East India Company into a 
territorial power in India. Tlie time was favour¬ 
able for the English. India was then a mass of 
conflicting slates not subject to any controlling 
power. The Moghul Emperor had shrunk into an 
insignificant figurehead, quite iiowerless to direct 
the course of events. The Marathas were trying 
to step into the iilacio of the Moghuls and as a 
matter of fact they w<’re the most formidable iiower 
on the eve of the Britisli con(|UCsls. Tboir most 
determined oiieiny were Ihe Afghans who under 
Ahmad Shah Abdali dealt a shattering Idow at 
their power at. the faleful field of Panipat in 1761. 
It was this battle which elianged the faU*. of India 
by destroying any chance of Indian unity at that 
time. It shattered the Maralha power for a time, 
completely destroyed the Maratha unity and thus 
paved tlie way for the rise of the English. The 
English supremacy is generally dated from the 
battle of Plassey (1757) but it should be noted that 
Plassey was a mere skirmish compared to Panipat. 
Neither Wandiwash (1761) nor Plassey would 
have ensured British supremacy if the Marathas 
had come ofl successful at Panipat. 
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The year 1761 marks an important epoch in The year 
the history of India. It saw the disastrous defeat 1761. 
of the Marathas at Panipat and the complete ruin 
of the French hopes at Wandiwash. The same 
year saw the rise of Haidar Ali to a position of 
supremacy in Mysore. The first two events were 
favourable to the English but Haidar proved a 
serious menace to their position in Madras. 

WARREN HASTINGS (1772—1785) 

His early career: —"Warren ITastinus tame out 
to Calcutta us a writer in the Company’s service 
at the early ag-e of eig’hteen. Soon after be was 
appointed Hesident of Eashimbazar wlicie ht> 
proved liiniselt an able ollicer. AVhoii that ]dace 
was captured by Sira.j-ud-daula Le was taken pri¬ 
soner. He escaped and served under Clive with 
distinction. In 1701, he became a member of 
tbo (Calcutta Council. He went home in 17(»4 and 
after five years came back as a member of tlie 
Conueil at Madras. Jii 1772, be w’as sidoeiod to 
succeed (Jartier as Governor of Heugal. 

His early difficulties: —Warren Hastinjys Internal 
eeeded to a plentiful crop of troubles. Tl}e adini)!- troubles, 
istraliou w’as in a state of chaos. The dual 
government had proved a failure and all the old 
forms of corruption had crept in again. The Eng¬ 
lish servants of the Comi)aiiy had monopolised (be 
trade of the country, w'hilo their native agents 
who collected the revenue, oppressed the peciple 
by their extortion. Tbo revenue of the Company 
was defrauded, tbo treasury was almost cni]ity and 
the curren(;y in hopeless confusion. The courts of 
justice were a hy-word while gangs of robbers 
infested the country. 

Besides this misgovernment, there were other iDifficulties 
troubles ahead. The Marathas had recovered their 
power with surprising rapidity after their disaster , 

at Panipat and were again making themseH'es 
jprominent both in the North and the South. The 
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Emperor Shab. Alam bad left tbe British protec¬ 
tion and joined tbe Maratbas. In tbe South, 
Haidar Ali was meditating revenge for what be 
considered to be the British perfidy, because tbe 
Madras Council refused to help him against tbe 
Maratbas, as it was bound to do by treaty obliga¬ 
tions (see p. 31). 

''His administrative reforms; —TJic adminis- 
tration of Hastings falls into two une(iual divisions. 
The first period ranges from 1772 to 1774 during 
which as Governor of Bengal bo was engaged in 
settling questions of internal reforms. The 
second period ranges from 1774 to 1785 during 
which be became iGovernor-General of tbe Oira- 
l)any’s possessions in India under tbe Begulating 
Act. It was during the first period (1772—74) 
when he was tbe Govoi’iior 'of Bengal tlial Hastings 
displayed a genius for ‘‘}>ionecriiig administration" 
and evolved order out of a chaotic state of affairs. 

(a) Hasliiigs first turned to the (juestion of 
settling tbe revenue. The Court of Directors hav¬ 
ing decided “to stand forth as Diwaii" (t.e., to 
collect tbe revenue through the agency of their 
own servants) Hastings removed from ofiice 
Muhammad Keja Khan and Baja Sitab liai who 
wore respectively the Deputy NaAval)s of Bengal 
and Bihar. These two officials were, under the 
orders of the Directors, inoseculod for peculation 
but were honourably ac([uitied. Hastings then en¬ 
trusted tbe collection, and 8Ui)ervision of revenue 
to the English officials called Collectors, who were 
to preside over the revenue courts in each district. 
A Board of Revenue was established and the trea¬ 
sury was transferred from Murshidahad to Cal¬ 
cutta. Hastings next made a quinquennial settle¬ 
ment of the land revenue granting farming leases 
to the highest bidders for five years. This was 
replaced in 1777 by annual settlements. 

(b) Hastings established a civil and a criminal 
court in each district. The English CollectdVs 
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dispensed civil law wMle the criminal courts were Establish- 
presided over by the Indians. He also set up two ment of 
courts of appeal in Calcutta, viz., the Sadr IHwani 
Adalat for civil cases and Sadr Nizarnat Adalat 
for cTiinihal cases. The former was jjresided over 
by the President assisted by two members of the 
Council and the latter by an Indian judge. He 
thus laid the foundation of the system of civil 
administration quite distinct from the commercial 
organisation which till now jnevailed. 

{(•) His jin-aucinl measures: — Hastings cut Albwance of 
down the stipulated allowance of the Nawab of the Nawab 
Bengal to one-half. He discontinued the tribute of Ben^ 
.'jjaj'able to the Emperor Sliah Alam, as the latter 
was now in the hands of the Maratlias. He then Sam^* 
took away the districts of Allahabad and Kora stopped, 
from the Kmi>erf)r and sold them to the Nawab of 
Oudh for fifty lakhs of rupees. 

*Oiidh Policy of Hastings: —Hastings likenigpoUcy 
Clive wanted to make Oudh a strong buffer state was to make 
betw’een the Harathas and the British ])rovinc.es. Oudh a 
The progress of the Marathas in the North i)or- 
tended danger to the British territories, and the 
ontrol wliich they had secured over the l^mperor 
hah Alum aggravated the situation. Tii view of 
the* possible hostile attitude of the ^larathas, 

Hastings decided to keep on good terms with the 
ruler of Oudli and to strong then his position so 
that lie might he a harrier against the Marathas. Treaty of 
In 1772, he concluded the Treat)/ of Benares by Benares, 
which he sold Kora and Allahabad to the Nawah- 
Wazir (Shuja-ud-daula) for fifty lakhs of rupees. 

It was also agreed that on the Nawab-Wazir’s 
paying a subsidy, the Company was to lend him 
the aid of British troops whenever required. It 
was his Ondh policy which involved Hastings in 
the Rohilla War. 

Criticism :—The Oudh policy of Hastings (Treaty of Bena* 
res) and his Ircntment of Ihe Eitijn^ror Shah Alum have been 
the subject of severe criticism. The discontinuance of the tribute 
to the Emperor and the snatching away of Kora and Allahabad 
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I^ven to him by Clive, are. it is said, very drastic actions involve 
ing breach of treaty obligations. Bui the conduct of Hastings- 
may be justified on the ground that Shah Alam had forfeited his- 
rights by leaving British protection and going over to the Mara^- 
thas, tlie potential erj^rnics of the (!Jom]>aJiy. “To_ permit the 
Marathas to occupy Kora and Allahabad was to surrender the- 
outworks of Bengal to the enemy; to continue paying the Empe¬ 
ror’s subsidy was lo njpleiiish their treasury.” HetuH! Hastings's 
conduct, may lx; supported on poiith'al grounds. 


The Rohilja Wars —From about 1770 the 
Marathas froquonily raided the territory of Rohil- 
khand and tin* Xa\vjil)-Wuzir of fhidh also <*ovete<l 
that ricli proviuce. To ward off the Marathii 
menace the Rohilla c liiofs soiig^ht tho a^»sislance of 
the Nawah-Wazir and concluded a treaty with him. 
in 1772. By the terms of Ihe treaty it was? agreed 
that if the Maratha.s invaded Rohilkliand the 
Nawah-Wazir should help the Rohillas in repulsing 
the invaders and should receive 40 lakhs of rupees 
as the price of his helj). Early in 1773 the Mara¬ 
thas invaded Rohilkliand but retired when threa¬ 
tened hv th(‘ comhiimd forces of Oiidh and the 
(.^ompany. The iMawah-Wazir demanded the sti¬ 
pulated sum hut (he Rohillas evaded payment. So 
he asked th^' English to lend him on English 
brigade to help him t(t eouquer Rohilkband. He 
promised to hear all the expenses of the war and 
to jiay 40 lakhs of rupees to the Company. Has¬ 
tings saw in tl transaction an opportunity of 
replenishing tlie coffer >f the Company and sent 
a brigade under Colonel Champion. The Rohillas 
were defeated at Miranpur Katra their brave 
leader, Hafiz Rabania Khan, was killed and about 
20,000 Rohillas were banished from the country. 
The Nnwab’s soldiers committed terrible atrocities. 
Rohilkliand was annexed to Oudh. 





Criticism of Hastings’s Rohilla Policys—> 

Hastings’ policy with regard to the Rohilla War 
has been the subject of endless controversy and 
was one of the principal charges on which he was 
impeached. Two considerations prompted Has*; 
tings to lend the a.id of British troops to the roler 
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Oudh, viz,j {a) i)e(iuiiiary advantages to the Com- Tlie conduct 
pany and (b) the strategic importance of llohilk- of Hastings 
hand the possession which by the Nawab-Wazir 
would protect Ondh (and so also Bengal) from the ^35^ 
attacks of the Marathas. These two objects were 
•attained) and so judged by its results the policy 
of Hastings was successful. It may also be said 
in favour of Hastings that the Bohillas were unable 
to hold their own against the Alarathas and if the 
latter could once have secured possession of 
Kohilkhand the safety of Cndii and also of Bengal 
would have been scuiously nieuaci'd. Again, the 
Nawab-Wazir liad a legal and technical case 
•against the Kohillas for violating a treaty and the 
Tilnglish were ]>ledged to support the Nawab. But 
when every consideration has been paid to the 
•extenuating cireuinstarices it must be said that 
Hastings was singularly blind to the political 
immorality of the whole transaction. The It-ohillas 
liad done nothing to incur tlic Comiiany’s hostility 
and so Hastings in helping the Nawab to crush 
them must have laid himself open to the charge of 
having prostituted British arms for liire. Second¬ 
ly, his action was against the inst nietions of the 
i^Hrectors who forbade the (’ompany to engage in 
Indian warfai’c. Thirdly, it created an unfortunate 
precedent, viz,, the mercenary enijiloynient of Bri¬ 
tish troops against a peojde with whom the Com¬ 
pany had no quarrel. Lastly, Hastings, it is said, 
gave a reluctant assent to the Nawab’s proposal 
in the hope that the occasion for armed hel]) would 
never arise. Bnt as P. E. lloberts points out that 
such a “lame half hope, half belief’^ is not iiupres- 
•sive as statesmanship. 

*The Regulating Act, 1773 !—^Ever since the Circumslan- 

hattle of Plassey the conduct of Company’s ofdcera 
was mark^ by such greed and rapacity that it 
«oon attracted the hostile notice of the people of passed. 
Shgland. The nation felt the need of some legisla- 
, iion in order to control the affairs of the Gompanj. 
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A great outcry was raised in 1773 when the Com¬ 
pany in its financial distress was forced to apply 
to the British Ministry for a loan of a million 
sterling. This caused a great sensation, for India 
was supposed to he fabulously rich. Committees 
appointed to report on the state of the Company’s 
affairs, revealed awful mismanagement showing 
how individuals (like Clive) had acquired immense 
wealth at the expense of the Company and Ihe 
inliabitanls of India. Tlie British Parliament 
thought it high time to interfere and in 1773 
passed the famous Regulating Act. By it (a) the 
Directors were required to lay before the King’s 
ministers coi)ies of all material roiTCS])ondence 
concerning the civil, mililary and revenue affairs 
of the Company, (h) The Governor of Bengal 
was to be the (lovcrnor-Gcneral of the Company’s 
possessions in India and was to be assisted and 
controlled by a council of four members, the Gover¬ 
nor-General having only a casting vote in the 
Council, (c) The Govornor-Goncral and the Coun¬ 
cil were to have coutrolling power over the other 
Presideucies in their relations with the native 
powers, (d) A Supreme Court of rliidicature was 
set up at Calcutta (consisting of the Chief flustice 
{Sir Elijah Impey) and three puisne judges. 

The Begnlating Act was the first legislative 
interference by the British Government in the 
affairs of India. It subjected the Company to a 
definite Parliamentary control. The Act, how¬ 
ever, was defective in many points. It was a 
“half-measure and disastrously vague in many 
points.” It did not clearly define the jurisdi(;tion 
of the Supreme Court, nor the law it hEd to ad¬ 
minister, nor its relations to the Council. Hence 
arose constant conflicts between the Council and 
the vSupreme Court. Another great effect waa 
that the Council had the power to bring about a 
deadlock in the executive by out-voting the 
Governor-General who could not do anything if 
Jiis decision was overruled. 
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Hastings anci tha Councils —Of the in embers The Coandl 

of tile new Council th© three that came from Eng*- condemned 
land, Clavering, Monson and Francis, assnm-^hidh 

ed an attitude of open hostility to Hastings. Tlie 
fourth member, Mr. Barwell, a servant of the (Com¬ 
pany, supported Hastings. Thus, for a time, all 
real power passed into the hands of the bystile • 
majority. The first action of the new^ councillors 
was to condemn the Kohilla War. -They mailed 
the British Resident, Mr. Middleton, whom Has¬ 
tings had stationed at Lucknow. They took 
advantage of the death of the Nawah-Wazir oi 
Oudh to cancel the existing treaties and foned 
upon liis successor a new treaty increasing the 
subsidies to be paid by him for the use of Com¬ 
pany's troops and compelling him to suiTcmler to 
the Company the district of Benar<*s. Hastings 
in vain jiointed out the injustice and impoli< y of 
the measure as it was a reversal of the Company’s 
traditional friendship wdth Oudh. Lastly, tlie 
Councillors admitted the claims of the Begums of 
Oudh (mother and grandmother of the new Ncwabl 
to the greater portion of the treasure left hehind 
by the late Nawah-Wazir. But th© most danger¬ 
ous act of hostility to Hastings w'^as the (council’s 
entertaining of charges of iicc-iilation brought 
against Hastings by Ilaja Nanda Kumar. 

Hastings and Nanda Kumar: —The majority 
of the Councillors being hostile to Hastings, severtil 
charges of defalcation were brought against him 
and were welcomed by the Council. The most 
serious of these charges w*as that brought by 
Maharaja Nanda Kumar, a Brahmin of high rank 
and influence. In 1775 he laid a letter before the 
Council, charging Hastings wdth having received, 
among other bribes, a large sum of money from 
Muni Begum, the widow of Mir Jafar. Hastings 
refused to be tried before bis own Council and 
when the majority persisted, he declared the Coun¬ 
cil disolved. Next he retorted by bringing a 
charge of conspiracy against Nanda Kumar and 
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others. While this matter was still pending, 
Nanda £umar was suddenly arrested at the ' 
instance of one Mohan Prasad on a charge of for- . 
gery. He was put on trial, condemned to death 
and executed. 

Criticiem :—^The dramatic* execution of Nanda Kumar coin- 
'ciding in (toiiit of time with the cliarges he had brought against 
Hastings has given rise to endless controversy. The opponents 
of Hastings Uicu ai^d subseciiieutly asserted that he had instigated 
the prosecution of Nuiula Kumar in order to save his own posi¬ 
tion. The modern apologists of Ua.sting8 hold that this insinua- 
ticn is baseless and that Nanda Kumar had a fair trial. We 
may act^pt tlu* fact as true iliat iiaslmgs laid no hand in the 
matter and the judge.s decided the case impartially. But that 
(lot's not preA’ciit one from holding that there was a miscarriage 
of Justice. For as P. E, Roberts remarks: “It is very doubtful 
whether the Supi'eme Ckiurt had any jurisdiction over the natives^ 
and there is prai'tic’ully no doubt at all that the English law 
making forgery a capital crime was not operative in Indta tiO 
many yeai's after Nanda Kumar's allegeil forgery had been com~ 
mitted.” Nor were the charges brought against Hastings entirely 
groundless. The .same learned author observes that it was a 
fact that Hastings had acUnJly received 1,50,000 rupees from 
Muni Begiim, a Iransurlion which was directly opposed to the 
(k)Tni>any’s express instruetions against Uie receipt of presents. 
V. A. Smith conveniently ignores this point but even Sir James 
Stephen, the most stout defender of Hastings, is forced to 
diaracterise this transaction as “questionable.” 

Hastings In Power:— In 1776, Colonel Mon- 
son died. His deatli gave Hastings and Harwell 
the powers of the majority by means of the 
Governor-Generars casting vote. In 1777, 
Clavering made an attempt to seize the office of 
Governor-General on the ground that Hastings 
had tendered his resignation. Hastings declared 
that his agent in London to whom he had sent 
instructions, had exceeded his powers in tendering 
the resignation on his behalf and that his supposed 
resignation was not valid. The Supreme Court 
decided in his favaur. The same year Clavering, 
also died leaving Hastings completely free to 
pursue his own course of action.' In 1780, Has^ 
tings wounded Francis in a duel and the latter lel|" 
for England> ^ Thus ended his unseemly 
with the hostile councillors^ . 
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Council and Supreme Court: —The undigni- 

ned struggle between Hustings and his Council 
revealed one detect of the Hegulatiug Act. Another between fhi 
of its defects was its failure to define the jurisdic- Council and 
tion of the Supreme Court and ils relations to the Suprem® 
Council, Le.j the Executive. This led to a conflict 
of jurisdiction. It should be noted that besides 
ihe Supreme Court there were Companj’^’s Courts 
which were under the Council. There were 
frequent fiiclions and the executive administra¬ 
tion was constantly hanii)ered by the decision of 
the judges of the Supreme Court, who claimed to 
he superior to the Council. To put a stop to this 
quarrel bet-ween the Executive and the Judica- Hastings's 
ture, Hastings made Sir Elija Jmi)ey the head of measure to 
the Company’s Courts by inducing him to be the 
Pre.sident of the Sadr Diwani Adalat. Impey was 
to bold this new oflic-e besides his Cliief Justice- 
4ship of ihe Suiireme Court and was to receive a 
•considerable addition to his salary. Tliis arrauge- 
XDeut worked well but was vehemently criticised, 
for it looked like a bribe offered to Inipey to forego 
his opposition to the Council. It was disallowed by 
the Home (Government aud Impey w'as recalled, 'j^ 

In 1781, Parliament passed an Amending Act ing Act of 
defining the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court as 1781 i*“**iL 
limited to Calcutta and to British subjects else- 
where and' exempting the (iovcrnor-General and 
Council from its jurisdiction. 

N.B.' -Dr. Smith gives a good character to Impey on the 
ajuthority of Sir James Stephen. But the latter while defending 
Impey, disapi)roves of his acceptance of a post which compi'omised 
hi^ independence. Smith does not mention this fact. P. E. 

remarks that Impey had an evil reputation in India and 
pointa out that Lord Cornwallis, who was not censorious and 
who never spoke anything against Hastings, was against Imp^ 

Ibding again sent out to India. 

Hastltig8’& Forei^ Policy: —^Hastings wanted 
Aot so much to increase the Company’s posses¬ 
ions as to consolidate and strengthen what it had 
iready got; His one great aim was to secure Hie 
^^ty bl Bengal by maintaining in Oupt a atreiig- 
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buffer state ; for this reason he helped the Nawab 
of Oudh in his designs upon Bohilkhand. He was 
also alive to the danger of possible French inter¬ 
vention in India as the French had taken up the 
cause of the revolted American Colonies. So he 
organised an overland service Suez for rapid 
communication with Europe. But in spite of his 
non-aggressive policy wars were forced upcn him 
by the mistaken policy of the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment and the blunders of the Madras Government. 
In the wars which followed—the first Maratha 
War and the Second Mysore War—^Hastings 
showed energy, promptitude and great diplomatic 
power and managed 1o maintain British position 
at a time when England was fighting with her 
back to the wall, being engaged in hostilities at 
one and the same time with France, Spain, Holland 
and the revolted American Colonies. 

Revival of the Marathas :—The imperialistic 
schemes of the Feshwa Balaji Eao were dashed to 
the ground in 1761 on the fateful field of Panipat. 
But the Maratha power recovered with surprising 
rapidity from the staggering blow. The fourth 
Peshwa, Madhava Bao I (son of Balaji Bao), was 
a very able ruler and made his influence felt in 
the Deccan by his successful warfare against the 
Nizam and Haidar Ali of Mysore. Mahadaji Sin- 
dhia, another Maratha chief, had made himself 
supreme in Agra and Delhi and brought the titular 
Emperor, Shah Alam, under his control (1771). 
But the death of Madhab Bao (1772) and the strug¬ 
gle that followed over the succession to the Pesk- 
waship weakened the Marathas and broke up their 
unity. The power of the Peshwa declined and the 
independent Maratha Chiefs like Sindhia. of Gwa¬ 
lior, Holkar of Indore, Gaikwar of Baroda and 
the Baja of Nagpur, rose to prominence. Thus 
the Marathas ceased to exist as a single power. 

The first Maratha War :—^The . first Anglo- 
Maratha conflict arose out of the uncalled-for 
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inlcrference of tlie Bombay Goreimment in tlie in- The 
temal quarrel* of the Maramas. In 1772, Harayan took up the 
Rao became Peshwa after the death of his brother, 

Madhava Rao. Shortly after, he was murdered at 
the instifyation of his uncle, Rap^hoba, who asinred 
to the Pi?shwaship. But Ra^^hoba was opposed claimant, 
by a rival party headed by Nana Fadnavis who took 
up the cause of the posthumous son of Naraya^i 
Rao. Thus thwarted, Raghoba applied to tho 
English in Bombay and concluded with them the* iwii 
Treat}j of Surat by which he agreed to cede to the ’ 
Bombay (Sovernmciit Salsettc and Bassien as the 
price of theij hcl]). The English quiekly occu¬ 
pied Salsette and defeated the Marathas at Arras 
at a heavy cost in casualties. The English Coun¬ 
cil ill (''alcntta disapproved of the policy of the 
Bombay Government, and Hastings for once agreed 
with Francis in condemning the transaction as nn- 
jiist and impolitic. But since the Bombay Go'.- 
ernment had committed themselves, Hastings 
sought to support them. But he was oveiruled and 
a fresh treaty was comduded called the Treaty of Treaty of 
Purandar (1776) by wbieh tlie English agreed to 
abandon the cause of Raghoha on condition of bt»- 
ing allowed to retain Salsette. The Directors, 
however, appioved of the treaty of Surat and Has¬ 
tings decided to continue the alliance with Ra¬ 
ghoba and to wage war in his favoni 

In 1779 a British army advanced from Bom- Defeat ^ 
bay towards Poona, but it was severely defeated the £n|^ 
at ' Telegaon and compelled to surrender. The and th©^ 
English had to conclude the humiliating Conran- 
tion of Wadgaofi by which they promised to sur- 
render Raghoba, to give British hostages and to 
restore all territories whicli the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment had acquired since 1773. Hastings repudiat¬ 
ed the disgraceful convention and continued the 
war. He sent a strong army under Colonel God¬ 
dard to retrieve the disgrace. Goddard made a 
brilliant march across Central India, formed an 
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alliance with Gaikwad of Baroda and with his help 
captured Ahmadnagar. He also took Bessein. 
Hext he advanced towards Poona, hut suffered a 
severe defeat at the hands of the iMarathas, and 
had to fall back with heavy loss (1781). The 
English, however, fared better in Central India. 
Major Papham c^aptured Sindhia's capital, Gwalior, 
with the help of liana of Gohad who was Sindhians 
enemy. General Camac also defeated Sindhia at 
Sipri. These reverses inclined Sindhia to make 
peace wilh the English and he undertook to nego¬ 
tiate a treaty between the English and the Poona 
Government. Hastings eagerly accepted his pro¬ 
posal as he found the Marathas too strong to be 
overawed by such forces as he could then bring 
against them. He was then carrjung on war on 
two fronts—against the Marathas and Haidar Ali. 
This put a heavy strain on the finances of the Com¬ 
pany. Hence Hastings welcomed Sindhia’s medi¬ 
ation in making a general peace with the Mara¬ 
thas. The first Aiiglo-Maratha war was brought 


aty of to a close by the famous Treaty of Salbai in 1782. 
hai, 1782. By it the English restored all the territories which 
they had conquered since the Treaty of Purandar 
except Salsette which they retained. They recog¬ 
nised Madhab Ilao Narayau as the rightful Peshwa 
and had to give up the cause of Raghoba who was 
pensioned oft*. Sindhia got back all the territories 
west of the Jumna. In other respects the status 
quo was maintained. It was also provided in the 
treaty that Haidar Ali was to be forced to give up 
the territories he had conquered from the Nawab 


of Arcot. 


Hastings’s Maratha policy was ill-advised. 
This costly war brought the English no gain be- 

f ond what was secured by the Treaty of Purandar, 
t exhausted the Company’s treasury and drove 
Hastings to those arbitrary expedients of raising 
money which led to his impeachment. But thou|rAi- 
;the material gains of the war were not iniprmiiy^ 
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the Treaty of Salbai which closed it was a good 
stroke of policy. It secured peace with the for¬ 
midable power of the Marathas for twenty years 
and thus enabled the Kiiglisli to fight their other 
enemies under comparatively favourable condi- 
tions. In this respect it may be looked upon as Treaty o! 
a landmark in the history of British ascendancy Salbai. 
in India. But the remark of llr. Smith that the 
treaty *'established beyond dispute the dominance 
of the British as the controlling factor in Indian 
politics” is overcoloured. Haidar Ali, a no less 
formidable enemy, had still to be reckoned with 
and the Maratha power was as yet unshaken. 

The Troatj’^ of Salbai greatly onhanceci the 
prestige of Mahadaji Sindhia. He vtilised his new 
position to extend and consolidate liis authority in 
Northern India. 

*N.B.—Note lu>w towards the ei«l of 1780 the fortunes of Critical 
the Eii^li*^h in India, as Sir Alfred LyuH renisirk.« had fallen to XM^sition of 
their lowest wnler mark. There was a fonnidablr' eoaliiSjin of the Englisl 
Indian x>owers against them. IVaiMH' had declared war in 1778 in 1780. 
anti was preparing a ftinnidaWe ex|)ediitiou to recover ilieir old 
prestige in India. Haidar Ali was carrying on succes.'iful opera¬ 
tions in the t'arnatic. It wes the Treaty of Salbai that saM-J 
the English ijosition by isolating Ilaidnr Ali. 

Affairs in Madras :—About this time the Mad- Mjudras wi 
ras Government was torn by internal dissensions ® ptey to 
and saturated with corruption. The ‘Double Govern- 
ment” which rec'ognised the Nawab as the ruler of 
the Carnatic, produced results as disastrous and 
inequitable as those which had marked similar ar¬ 
rangements in Bengal. The Nawab was entirely 
in the hands of the Company’s servants who had 
lent him money at a usurious rate of interest. 

Those money-lenders dominated the Madras Coun¬ 
cil. The Nawab wanted to fill his coffers by an¬ 
nexing Tanjore and the Governor of Madras depos¬ 
ed the Baja without any pretext and handed over 
his, kingdom to the Nawab, a shameful act for 
which he was dismissed by the Directotrs;i The 
next Govempr, Lord Pigot, restored Tan^re to the 

bis subord^tes fpr 
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his -rather tactless opposition to their dishonest 
dealings. Thomas Humbold who succeeded him 
was charged with corruption and was dismissed. 
These open scandals and constant changes in Gov¬ 
ernment resulted in inconsistent and chaotic policy 
which alienated the Nizam and entangled the 
Madras Government in war. The annexation of 
the Guntur district by the English and the alliance 
which they had formed with ‘Itaghoba* offended 
the Nizam, who built up a strong confederacy em¬ 
bracing almost all the Maratha powers and Haidar 
Ali of Mysore. It was this confederacy which 
Hastings broke up by the Trcatjf of Salbai. He 
had before that conciliated the Nizam by restoring 
Guntur to him. Haidar alone remained in the 
field. 

Second Mysore War :—^Tn 1778, France hav- 
„ ing joined the revolted American colonics, Eng- 

®^**®** land declared war against her. Thereupon the 
Sahe*a^insst ^iifflish in India seized the French settlements 
Haidar’s including Mahe, a port which was very useful to 
jremons- Haidar Ali for the entry of supplies. Haidar re- 

tiances. raonstrated against the seizure of Mahe by the 

English but in vain. The provocation thus given 
to him, added to his desire to take revenge on the 
English, for their refusal to help him against the 
Marathas in 1772 (see p. 31), prompted Haidar to 
declare war and he gladly joined the strong coali¬ 
tion formed by the Nizam in 1779 against the 
English. The war thus begun, lasted from 1780 
io 1784. 


iHaidar’s 

"'cucoesB 


Haidar Ali burst upon the Carnatic which he 
“swept with the broom of desolation.*’ He sur¬ 
rounded an English brigade under Colonel Baillie 
and compelled it to surrender. Munro^ the victor 
of Buxar, retreated in panic to Madras after fling¬ 
ing his artillery into a tank at Conjevejam. In 
1780, Haidar captured Arcot. Fortunately for the 
English, Haidar was left to flght alone. Hastings 
by skilM diplomacy won over the Nizam, oon- 
olud^ a treaty with Sindhia and bought off the 
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Baja of Berar. The coalition was thus broken up Battk of 
and Haidar had to continue the war alone. Has- Porto Novo, 
ting-s next sent an army from Bengal under Sir 
Eyre Coote, who defeated Haidar at Porto Novo in 
1781 and retrieved the British prestige. The next 
engagement at Polliore was indecisive but at 
Sholingur Coote gained another minor success. 

The English then captured Negapatam and 
Trincomali from the Dutch, who hud joined the 
European war against Britain. Here, however, 
the success of the English received a check. The « . . 

hope of Haidar for a time rose high by the ap- the 

pearance of a French fleet under Sufti'cm who F.ngiiaTi and 
recovered Trincomali and kept the English busy the I^nch. 
at sea. Haidar took Cuddalore from the English 
while his son Tipu defeated and captured an Eng- Death of 
lish army under Colonel Braitliwaite in 1782. At 
this juncture Haidar died to the great relief of the 
English. 

After Haidar’s death, his son Tipu continued End of the 
the war. He was, however, deprived of French Second 
help because in 1788 England and France came to Mysore War. 
terms by the peace of Versailles. Tipu fought 
single-handed and captured Bednore and Manga¬ 
lore. The war dragged on for some time with 
varying success on both sides till tl>e Madras Gov¬ 
ernment ended it by the Treaty of Mangalore in 
1784. By it both parties agreed to a mutual 
restiiiilion of conquests and exchange of prisoners. 

Hastings disapproved of the leiins of the treaty 
us humiliating hut was not in a. jiosition to with¬ 
hold ratification. 

The affairs of Chait Singhs — Since 1775 Be- Hastings* 
nares had been transferred to the Company by the demand of‘ 
Hawab-V^azir.of Oiidh and so the Company became war subsi- 
the overlord of Eaja Chait Singh of Benares (see S?.**^*? . 
p. 39). In 1778, on the outbreak of hostilities 
with the French, Hastings demanded a special con- * 

ihribution of five lakhs of rupees from Chait Singh, 
oyer and above the ordinary tribute payable to the " 
Company.' Chait Singh paid the amount. Has- 
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tings repeated the demands in the two succeedinfin 
years, 1779 and 1780 and extorted payment in spitei 
of the Kaja’s humble protests that his agreement 
with the Company exempted him from all contribu¬ 
tion* beyond the tribute. Some delay in making 
the last payment as well as the Baja’s inability tch 
furnish a contingent of horsemen demanded by. 
AaeA of Hastings led the Governor-General to regard Chait 
Chait fim gii Singh as disloyal and contumacious. So he im- 
leads to riot, posed upon Chait Singh a hno of 50 lakhs of rupcea 
and himself marched to Benares to execute his- 
plans of extortion. Chait Singh submitted humbly 
enough ; but Hastings proved inexorable and 
unjustly placed the Baja under arrest. Thereupon 
the troops of Chait Singh rose in arms and 
massacred a nmnber of English sepoys with t^efr 
officers. In the general confusion Chait Singh 
escaped and Hastings was for(*ed to flee for safety 
to Chiinar. The disturbances, however, were 
JOepositioiL of suppressed. Chait Singh was deposed and 

Chait Singh, his nephew installed in his place. The tribute 
payable by the new Baja was assessed at double 
the rate paid hy Chait Singh. 

Criticism :—Dr. Smitli juslifii’s H:islings» demand.s for 
, exceptioiiHl war subsidies by llu* gmve necessities of llie silii.'ition 

Actiem of admit.s that tlic Raja was Ircafetl with improper harshness. In' 

- othei" won Is, Hastings mmie expediency the rule of his conduct^ 

criticised. regardless of moral coiisideratious and treaty obligations. There 
was a definite agrwinent made in 1775 with Chait Singh that 
the Company wouhl not on any yretence make any further 
demand upon him as long tis he paid the stipulated tribute. 
‘Grave necessity’ might be a convenient excuse for breaking soleno) 
treaties but no such neci\ssiiy existed for placing the Raja under 
arrest when his conduct all along had been extremely submissive. 
This w’as tyranny pure and simple and the conduct of Hastings^ 
Baswgs to gay the least of it, was unjust, improper and high-luind^. , 
; Jiy M<iHi dand Moreover, the whole transaction was a sorry failure, for the mon^ 
improper, found in Chait Singh's treasury was plundered by the troope- 
who w'ere encouraged to do so by Hastings’s letter. 

Begums of Oudh:-~The Chait Siugh affair" 
was a miserable failure. The Company flothr 
ing ^ it. But money must be found anyhow, fpr, 
the ^mpany’s treasure h^d been drain^ dry. l^W 
^ ^^stly wars against the Maraihas Saidpr^' 


criticised. 
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AH. ^. Hence arose another ‘grave necessity’ of The Nawah ' 
smking out other victims of extortion. A large of Oudh 
arrear of subsidy was due to the Company from 
the Nawah-Wazir of Oudh. In order to pay off ®2 
his arrears the Nawab wanted to resume the 
jagirs and to recover the treasures held by his in order to 
mother and grandmother, who were, known as the P«-y off 
Begums of Oudh. It should be noted that the 
property and treasures held by the Begums were . 

guaranteed by the Calcutta Council, though Has¬ 
tings personally was opposed to such a pledge Begums 
being given. On the pretext that the Begums i^ere 
had been implicated in Chait Singh’s revolt, Sundered 
Hastings cancelled the guarantee ana gave per- aod tl'ok 
mission to the Jfawab-Wazir to despoil the 
Begums. The Nawab hesitated to take proceed- haiSlS. 

against his near relatives and had to be screwed 
up by Hastings. British detachments were sent 
to Fyzabad to surround the Begums’ palace, the 
Begums were placed in confinement and the two 
eunuchs who acted as their stewards, were forced, 
by imprisonment, fetters and infliction of the lash, 
to part with the hoarded treasure. With the 
money exacted in such a brutal manner the Nawab- 
Wazir’s debt to the Company was cleared off. 

Criticism :—Hastings' trcatmcnl of the Bt^gums of Oudh 
an indelible slain on his character. His modem apologists HasUngs 
put forward laboured excuses to Justify bis conduct. Thus 
Dr. &nith says that the ‘urgent necessities of the time justifi^ ahie for tfitt 
Hastings in cancelling treaty obligation and putting a ccrtiun 
amount of pressure on the Begums to make them disgorge.’ While transaction. ^ 
commenting on the severities practised on the Begums he says, 
that they were mild measures according to Indian practice, 
though not legitimate according to European standard and that 
JB^lmgs had no personal knowledge of Ibii nature of the sever- 
' ilaea practised. Such a flimsy defence befits a partisan and 
...not one who poses as an impartial historian. It is not a "Act as 
■ E. Boberta points out, that Hastings was ignorant of the. 

' naturp .of tihe coercion practised on the Begems and the eunodis. 

this ignotue transaction Hastings was the mo^^ing 
i^bit. It was he who egged on the wavering Nawab-Waair and 
■art Ids mpe against the use of antler methods advocated by the 
. two. sucoesrive Beadents. Ididdleton and Bristow. &eeondly» the 
jodlttfoitBble doctrine of “urgent necessities’* Is almost 
k'4a»Sib iito of % autoerrth fmd tiienr partisans ta^nisf|fy{aS sorts 




b{ ,higli%alde(l jHt>ceedmgi 9 . Tiikr^, ftssuming that the «ever- 
'ites'jjvactised ^ere mfld' according to Indian prad^, did hot 
the Gpvmior>C>eneral degrade himself’ by descending from tho 
lofty *£uropean standard' to the djurty levd of ludran pracUse? 
gjr Alfred Smith sees nothing wrong about it. But P. £. Boberts pointa 

Lyall's view, out that the temperately worded verdict of Sir Alfred LyaU ia 

the mildest form of censure that meets the case. "The empk^ 
ment of personal severities, under the supeifintendenoe of Bri^h 
officers, ill order to extract money from women and eunuchs is 

an ignoble kind of undertaking!.to push him (Nawab) 

on and actively assist in measures of coercion against women 
A^d eunuchs was conduct unworthy and indefensible.* Lastly, 
the statement of Hastings and his defenders that the Beguma 

^_ acting ia complicity w'itli Chait Singh is quite false. F. £. 

Roberts points out that "the testimony to the facts is worthless, 
consisting of vague ex poH facto statements of interested parties 
^imp^mtM nud h^axsay evidence.” Were it true, Hastings ought to have 

S produced the evidence at the time and openly to have demanded 

Singhs case, satisfaction from the begums. 


Retirement of Hastings:— The policy of fas¬ 
tings was strongly criticised by the House of 
Commons in 1782 and* in the following year the 
Court of Directors censured him for his condnot 
at Benares and in the affairs of the Begums of 
Oudh. When Pitt came to power in 1784, he also 
intimated his disapproval of tbe several features 
of the policy of Hastings. Finding himself 
abandoned by the ministry, Hastings resigned in 
1785. 

/ • On his return to England he was at first 

^ impeach- favourably received. But three years later he was 
impeached for crimes alleged to have been com¬ 
mitted by him during his period of office, such as 
corruption, acceptance of presents and bribes, 
oppression in the case of Chait Singh and the 
Begums of Oudh, etc. The trial began in 1788 
and lasted till 17.95 when he was acquitted on all 
the articles. The expenses of trial almost immd 
ids fortunes and saddened bis old age. 



" 'dhanicter and Eistimate' of Hastings - ^ 

‘ fastings was a man of infCexible resolutlbn 
and imperturable patience. He steered the sldip 
of the emp^e safely through a ^^e of unexampw 
stqrib and stress and buff for bis 
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fioureefuluess it must have foundered and gone sQg 
done. The ^'fficulties which he had to face dilHcuHws. 
Ihioughout his administration were such as would 
have pro\ed insuperable to any but a slroug and 
able man. lie came to office at a time when no 
government worth the name existed. To him 
must he given the ricdit of planning a system of 
administration which reduced the chaotic •rule of 
the Company to an ordered government. lie had 
to sa\p the position of the Company from the Hcbavedtlis 
serious jierils to which it was exposed by the hlun- Bntish Em- 
ders of the Bombay and Madras (loAcmments. His ® 

great achievement in this direction was the sue- 
cess with which he met the anti-BritisJi combina¬ 
tion ot the Southern powers, engineered b,\ the 
IN^izam in 1779. This entitles him to be regarded 
as the second founder of the British Empire in 
India. To these difficulties were added others 
created by the faulty Kegulating Act. From 1771 
to 1770 he was constantly harassed and out^otcd 
by the hostile majority in the Council. Jiasth, ho 
had to find money for the empty trcasiir\ ot the 
Company. To meet the financial diitiruHies ho was 
driven to many questionable acts which have 
greatly tamishod his reputation. But in all theso 
he was guided solely by jialriotic molhes without 
an,v thought of self-aggrandisement. He was 
naturally of a kind disposition but there was a 
touch of vindictiveness and relentlossucss in his 
chaiacter which at times steeled his heart against 
the generous promptings of human nature. 

He was a man of Auiicd activity. He know BGs varied 
Persian and Bengali well and took a warm interest acthritj* 
in arts and literature. Tie encouraged the study 
of Sanskrit literature by European scholars, 
founded the Madrasah in Calcutta, established the 
Hoyal Asiatic Society and opened up a trade route 
with Tibet. 

Pitt’S IfNiia Aot ot 17MS— ihinng the closing 
jyears of Hastings’s administration, Indian affairs 
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Iktouf^t the 
■jCompaxisr 
under par- 
’fiamentazy 
UontroL 


Ibidia absorbed a good deal of tbe attention of Parlia- 
. ment. In 1782 brought forward Lis India 

Bill by whicL all political and military powers of 
the Company were transferred to a board of 
seven commissioners appointed at first for four 
years by Parliament and afterwards by the Crown. 
The Bill was passed by the Commons but was 
rejected by the Lords chiefly through the influence 
of the King. 

Pitt then carried his famous India Act in 1784. 

*B Act It placed all civil, military and revenue affairs 
if^t the of the Comjjaoy under the supervision of the 
six “CominissioTicrs for the affairs of India’*, com- 
ien£^ monly known as the Board of Control. This 
iroL Board was composed of the Chancellor of the 

Exchequer, one of the Secretaries^ of the State 
and four Privy Councillors appointed by the 
Crown. In i)ractice the real power of the Board 
was monopolised by the senior Commissioner who 
was known as tho President of the Board of Con¬ 
trol. nio orders of tbe Commissioners were to 
be transmitted to India through a secret com¬ 
mittee of three Directors of the Company. The 
Court of Proprietors was deprived of any right to 
annul or sus]»end any resolution of the Directors 
approved of by the Board. The effect of these 
provisions was to place the affairs of the Company 
in direct and permanent subordination to the Bri¬ 
tish Parliament. Supreme authority passed out 
of the hands of the Directors who retained only 
their patronage, that is, the right to appoint and 
dismiss their own servants. 

1 - ^ The Act also introduced important changes in 
(its Indian administration. The council of the- 

ltE>gaia£- Governor-General was to consist of three mem- 
A^ bers and not four as provided for by the Begulat- 

ved. ing Act. Bombay and Ma^as were made definite¬ 

ly subordinate to Bengal in all questions of war,, 
diplomacy and revenue. By clearly defining tho ^ 
atwority of the Governor-General over the sub* 
.or^nate Presidencies the Act removed one. of the;.. 


A^ 

veA 
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defects of the Begnlating Act. A supplementary 
Act passed in 1786 removed another defect. The 
Governor-Greneral was authoiised in special cases 
to override the decision of the majority of the 
'Council and also to hold the office of the com¬ 
mander-in-chief. Lastly, it was laid down that 
“to pursue schemes of conquest and extension of 
dominion in India are mcastires repugnant to the 
wish, the honour and policy of this nation.*’ This 
principle was seldom acted upon and was honoured 
more in breach than in observance. 

Pitt’s India Act established a double govern¬ 
ment for Company’s possessions in India, that of 
the Board of Control and that of the Company’s 
Directors. This s 5 'stem remained in force till 
1858. 

MaephOfSOnS —^When Hastings left India Sir 
John Maepherson, the senior member of the Coun- Aggrandue- 
oil, succeeded him as temporary Governor-General. 

His administration lasted twenty months during 
which he effected some financial economies. * 
Mahadaji Sindhia had greatly increased his prestige 
by the part he had played in bringing about the 
.Treaty of Salbai. He now got control of the 
titular Emperor and secured from liim the govern¬ 
ment of the provinces of Agra and Dellii.' So 
puffed up did he become with success that he 
demanded ‘Chauth’ from the British provinces. 

This was curtly refused by Maepherson. At this 
juncture Lord Cornwallis arrived in India as the 
permanent Governor-General. 

LORD CORNWALLIS (1786—1793) 

Lord Cornwallis was an infiuential English 
peer^ and a man of high character. He was given and polity-, 
special powers by an Act passed in 1786 by which 
he could overrule, for adequate reasons, the deci¬ 
sion of his Ooimoil. He also enjoyed the con- 
.ifidenoe of the Ministry and the support of Hie 
fpeurt of (Directors* Hence he was in a ppsilion 
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to pursue his own course of action unhampped by 
any factious opposition. He came out with the 
declared intention of avoiding war and devoting 
himself to the reform of the Company’s service. 

His administrative reforms 

In internal affairs Lord Cornwallis intro¬ 
duced many useful reforms which touched almost 
every branch of administration. It has been said 
that “he laid the foundation of the present Indian^ 
Constitution”. His reforms fall under three heads* 
viz., reform of the Company’s service, re-organisa- 
tion of the law-courts and judicial system and the 
permanent settlement of the land revenues of 
Bengal. 

Reform of the covenanted service :—Personal¬ 
ly Warren Hastings might have been above cor¬ 
ruption but there is no denying the fact that the 
“whole system of the govemmoiit over whit^h he 
presided was corrupt and full of abuses.” Nepo¬ 
tism and corrui)tion were rife among the Com¬ 
pany’s servants. They continued to carry on the 
forbidden private trade and enriched themselves 
by large unofficial i»erquisites. Their salaries were 
low while their commissions were large. Corn- ^ 
wallis put a stop to their commissions and placed * 
them above the temptation of underhand dealings 
by increasing their official salary. At the same 
time he laid down stringent regulations for their 
conduct and saw to it that these regulations were 
strictly enforced. In this way he did much to 
purify the administration. 

Judicial reforms :—“In the organisation of 
the Judicial Courts, civil and criminal, Cornwallis- 
completed the work begun hy Warren Hastings.’* 
He set up an ascending hierarchy of courts. The* 
lowest courts, presided over by Indian Munsifs and 
SadT^4^7nins, tried pettjr civil cases. Above them' 
were the Zilla or District Courts under a British 
judge who was aided hy Indian experts (assessors).. 
Q(^wailis .also instituted four . Provincial CouiSo 
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of Appeal al Calcutta, Murshidabad, Patna and 
Dacca. These Courts were presided over by three 
European Judges who were also aided by Indian 
assessors. They tried criminal cases and heard 
appeals from the District Courts. At the top of 
all these courts was the Sadr Diwani Adalat which 
was presided over by the Governor-General and 
Council and formed the final court of appeal. 

The power of the Collectors was greatly _ „ 
reduced. ^ They were divested of all judicial and 
magisterial powers and their duties were confined of 
to purely revenue work. Thus the executive and pcRTrtrs. 
judicial powers of the Company’s servants were 
i. separated and vested in separate officers. Tmiiort- 
ant changes were made in the administration of 
criminal justice. The criminal juiisdiction of the 
Deputy Nawab or Naib Nizam was abolished and 
judges from the four provincial courts were sent 
on circuit to try criminal cases within their juris¬ 
diction. In criminal cases the highest court of Criminal 
appeal was the Sadr Nizamat Adalat. Moham- justice was 
medan criminal law with slight modifications con- ^"trusted to 
tinned to he administrated in (Tiniinal mailers, 
but some of its grosser punishments, such as im- 
^palement and mutilation, were abolished. To i.)ro- 
teot the Indians from official oppression the Col¬ 
lectors and other officers of the Government were 
made amenable to the courts for acts done in their 
official capacities. 

For police administration districts wero.Poiioe admi- 
divided into small areas called thanas each under nistraUon. 


the charge of an Indian Darogn working under the 
supervision of the District Magistrate. The 
semindars were thus deprived of the power and 
responsibility of maintaining peace within theii’ 
jurisdiction and were forced to disband their 
police force. 


- N.B«—Note )iow Cornwallis deprived the Indians of all sliare 
in the ladministration. Till now the administration of tiie.cri- Distrust 
minal justice and the dutjr of maintaining peace and order were thcrIiiffiBil% I 
in the hands of the Indians—the Nwb Naaim and the semmdars. 'll-,. , ^ 
.^ClKise duties wwe now transferred to European officers. Comwgl- ^ v* ' iS 
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payment of revenue enforced by the sale law caused 
great hardship and ruined many zemindars. 
Lastly, the hope that was entertained that the 
zemindars would improve and develop their 
(Bstates, had not been realised. To sum up, a 
settlement for a long teim of years might have 
retained all the advantages of Permanent Settle¬ 
ment without its defects. 

The results of the Permanent Settlement may 
be described as follows : In regard to the three 
interested parlies—^the Zemindar, the Ryot and the- 
Ruling power—it “assured the welfare of the first, 
somew'hai. postponed the claims of the second, and 
sacrificed the increment of third.” 


Foreign Policy: —Cornwallis was uiiNious to- 
maintain peace and neutrality and to avoid 
entanglements with the ‘country powers’, i.e., 
Indian States. He refused to assist the son of 
Shah Alam to recover his throne at Delhi, and 
warne<l Mahadaji Sindhia against interfering in 
the ah'airs of Oudh. But he was not able to avoid 
hostilities wdth Tipu Sultan. To fight Tii)ii he 
concluded an alliance with the Nizam and the 
Marathas. 


Third Mysore War: —In 1788, Cornwallis ob¬ 
tained Guntur from the Nizam who in ref urn asked 
« . for troopS' under the provision of the treaty-of- 

witiL 1768 in order to recover certain of his former terri- 
b^Nuftm. tories from Tipu Sultan. ^ By the treaty of Manga¬ 
lore (1784) concluded with Tipu, the English had 
recognised the latter’s right to the districts now 
claimed by the Nizam. Cornwallis, however, to. 
please the Nizam, agreed to lend him troops on 
condition that they should not be used against any 
powers in alliance with the Company. A list of 
^ lAtacka the ijowers was added but the name of Tipu was 
Imvanase. deliberately omitted. This was not a fair dealing 
as it violated the treaty made with Tipu in 1784. 
^Tipu became furious when he heard of this tranaac- 
tioii and commenced hostilities by attacking* 


C^nwallis 

ftrovokes 
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Travaii(*ore, a state in allianc'O and under the 
protection of, the Comi^any. 

Cornwallis formed a triide alliance with the 
Kizam and the Marathas against Tipu. The auce 
earlier campaigns were unsatistactory owing to Tipu. 
the failure of the Madras authoiities to provide 
supplies. In 1790, Cornwallis himself assumed 
the command. lie eaptiired Bangalore and defeated 
Tipu at Arikeiu hut was toieed thiough a shor¬ 
tage of supplies to desti-oy his heavy guns and to 
beat a hasty retreat. The timely ariival of the 
Marathas with ample siijijdits, how’ever, saved the 
situation. In 1791^, (Wnwallis resumed opera¬ 
tions, captured the hill-foits of Tipu and advanced 
upon Seiingapalam, while the Maratlias laid 
W’aste the Mysoie teriitorv. Tipu finding resis- Treaty of 
tanee hopeless came to leims. By the treaty of Seringa- 
Seringa})atam concluded in 179J, Tipu agreed to paiara 
cede halt of his dominions, to jmv a large wai closed the 
indemnity and to surrender tvro of his sons as 
hostages. Bj^ this treaty the Company got Mala¬ 
bar, (V)org, Dindigul and Barainalial. The Mara¬ 
thas gained teiritory on tin* north-uest, and the 
Nizam on tlie north-east, of Mysore. 

Critif'ibtn :—Some critics urge tliul Ccirnw.illis had it iheii Heasons 
in Ills iKwtr to ^•olnplett* tho o^erthroM of Tipu and by doing why Com- 
Ihal in ITO'J might ha\p su\cd anollicr war which was left to wallis did 
Wellesley. But it may W mikI in Ins defence that the luineva- not annex 
tion of the whole of Mysore would hu\e displeased both the Mysore. 
Nizam and the Muiatlias. and he had good reasunZ to sus{iect 
treachery m both B'*sides sndi i step would inne oflend \ 
the official opinion at home and conlnneiuHl the policy of Pitt's 
India Act ol nsi. Fiirllu’r wav with Fiance was unmindit and 
Direc'tors were elamonring for yienc^e Cornwallis "wu*- 

not eager to take oxer the nianngemcMit of the whole cmintry of 
Mysore and so clehljcrutely stayed his hands.” 

*An estimate of Cornwallis:— The ehnraeter of 
Cornwallis deservedly won for him nniversal res¬ 
pect. He purified the adminivstratiou by waging 
incessant war against corruption and jobbery in His perm^ 
every form. His most enduring works were the 
reorganisation of the covenanted civil service, 
establishment of the District Courts as the uuix of ^ ^ 
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administration and establishment of the Perma¬ 
nent Settlement in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. 
Bnt the exclusion of Indians from high posts was 
a short-sighted measure. He was a good military 
commander and knew how to keep his subordinates 
under control. H(} retired from India in 1793. 

Renewal of Charter:— As the time for the re- 
1798 newal of the Company’s Charter drew near a strong 

agitation was started against the retention of the 
monopoly of the Indian trade by the Company. 
In the end the Charter was renewed for twenty 
years and the small concession of 3,000 tons of 
shipping was allowed to the private traders every 
year (1793). 

Sir John Shore: —Cornwallis W'as succeeded 
by Sir flohn Shore, his colleague and adviser, in 
His Policy forming the laml settlement of Bengal. Shore 
nrf non-inter- strictly followed the Policy of Non-intervention 
vention. and carried it to a. pitch which compromised the 
honour and i»restige of England. Thus when the 
Nizam was attacked by the Marathas, he appealed 
to the English for help to which under the terms 
She Nizam treaty he was entitled. Shore refused to 

by intervene ami the result W’^as that the Nizam was 
ike Marathas signally defeated by the Marathas at the battle of 
fttKharda. Khnrda in 1795. The Nizam was disgusted at the 
bad faith of the English and turned to the French 
otlicers for assistance to train his troops. 

The Policy of Non-intervention was not politi- 
Idad effects cally expedient at this troublous peri»)d. Because 
!of the Policy it was sure that any ground of political advantage 
id Nqn-in- which tbc English would willingly abandon would 
tervention. be occupied by the enemy. Thus the effects of 
Shore’s policy of Non-intervention were to increase 
the power of the Marathas, to cripple the power of 
Nizam, an ally of the English, and to lose the con¬ 
fidence of other allies. Moreover, the ambition of 
the other powers of India was heightened as they 
attributed this policy not to moderation but to 
weakness and selfish interest. Tipu was encouragw 
ed to make hostile preparations against the Com* 
pany. 
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Oudh affairs Oudh, iShore, contrary to shore 

his wont, acted with vigour. On the death of fores in thoi 
Asaf-ud-daula, the Nawab-Wazir of Oudh, he was question of 
succeeded by a reputed son of worthless character. 

Shore at first sanctioned the succession. But “ 
when he came to know that the re])uted son was 
the offspring of a menial servant, he reversed his 
decision and set up a brother of the late Nawab 
on the throne. By a treaty concluded with the 
new Nawab, the Company undertook the defence 
of Oudh in return for an annual siihsidy of 76 
lakhs of rupees and the cession of the strategic 
position of Allahabad. Shore's Oudli ])olicy was 
perhaps prompted by the possible danger from 
Zaiiian Sbab, the ruler of Kabul, \vlit> had invaded 
the Punjab. The invader, however, was recalled 
to meet dangers near at home. 

Recall of Shores —The reforais of Cornwallis Mutiny of 
gave rise to much discontent among the military 
officers as their unlawful gains were stopped. ® 

In 1795, occurred a dangerous mutiny of the Eu¬ 
ropean officers of Bengal who threatened to seize 
the administration. So serious was the situation 
that Shore was compelled to grant, many conces¬ 
sions to the disaffected. Eor this weakness shown 
■im dealing with the mutiny he was recalled tow¬ 
ards the close of 1796.i Shore on his arrival in 
England was created Lord Teignmouth. 

MahadaJI Sindhia: —-Mahadaji Sindhia w^as the 
most outstanding figure in Maratha politics during 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century. IIo 
had taken part in the third battle of Panipat 'where 
he was permanently lamed by a severe wound. Ho t, 

! succeeded to his father’s jagirs and soon became 
-^e inost prominent of the Maratha chiefs. When 
Shah Alam, the titular Mughul Emperor, left Bri- under hU 
tjjh protection in 1771, Mahadaji took him under control 
wing and reinstated him on the throne of 
This greatly increased his prestige and 
importance. He fought against the EngHsh dur- 

ihe ffirst Anglo-Suratha conflict but was de-: 
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feated. In spite of this, Warren Hastings thought 
it prudent to court his friendship and uti¬ 
lised his services in bringing about the Treaty 
of Salbai (1782). This greatly enhanced his in¬ 
fluence, and his power grew rapidly. He got the 
Emperor completely under his control and obtain¬ 
ed from liim patents making the Peshwa Vicege¬ 
rent of the Empire {Vakil-i-Multuq) and himself 
the Peshawa’s Deputy or Naih, He also secured 
for himself the command of the imperial army and 
the assignment of the subah.s of Delhi and Agra as 
u guarantee for the pay of his troops. He thus 
controlled the entire region from the Sutlej to 
Agra and made the Marat has the supreme power 
in Hindustlian. Besides, he held valuable tend-■ 
tory in Malwa and the Deccan and possessed a fine 
army trained and disciplined by De Boigne, a bril- , 
liant Savoyard military expert. He grow bold 
enough to demand Chauth from tlie British pro¬ 
vinces but Maopherson, successor of Warren Has¬ 
tings, curtly refused it. 

Sindhia’s ascendancy at Delhi provoked the 
jealousy of the Bajputs and the Afghan Ilohillas 
and for a time he nad to suffer vicissitudes of for¬ 
tune. He was defeated by a coalition of Hajput 
powers in 1786 and was in the next year attack¬ 
ed by the RohiUas. Ip 1788 he temporarily lost 
his hold on Delhi, when Ghulam Quadir, a savage 
Rohilla chief, seized Delhi, plundered the palace 
and cruelly blinded the .miserable Emperor Shah. 
Alam. But he soon recovered his position. The 
Rajputs were defeated,- Ghulam Quadir was caught 
and hanged and the Emperor restored. In 1792 
Holkar challenged his authority, hut was severely. 
defeated. He then proceeded to Poona to establish'; 
his authority at the centre of the Maratha 
and urged the Peshwa. to form a closer conneotioi^j 
with Tipu in order to check the growmg 
power. But before any definite action 
taken he suddenly died at Poona in 1794.'^' / 
death was a relief to the English who watched .^; 
moTCimepts with suspicion, and ..left Hana 
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jall-powerful in Maratlia affairs. Grant Duff dea- 
•cribes Mahadaji Sindhia as “a man of great poli¬ 
tical sagacity and of considerable genius, of deep 
Artifice, of restless ambition and of imxdacable re¬ 
venge.” He was succeeded by his nephew, Daulat 
Bao Sindhia. 

LORD WELLESLEY (1798—1805) 

I^rd Momigton, better known by his later 
, title of Lord (Marquis) Wellesley, succeeded Sir 
John Shore. His period of o£Sce is one of the most 
critical ^and eventful in Indian history and marks 
the final stage in the stmggle between tlie British 
and the Indian powers for supremacy. Wellesley 
was a good classical scholar and had served for 
several years as a member of the Board of (Con¬ 
trol. 

State of affairs in India:— WLen Wellesley The French 
■assumed o£Bce the growth of French influence in “ ' 
the courts and camps of Indian rulers was a “ 
serious menace to British power. This was, to 
a great extent, due to the weak ptdicy of non-inter¬ 
vention imrsucd by his iirodeoossor. Tipu was 
negotiating with the French Governor of Mauritius 
and Bennion, and French officers were i)repar- 
Ving to drill his troops. The Hizam, estranged by 
Shore's desertion, was organising a hotly of regular 
troops uuder a French officer named Baymond. 

■Sindhia had a powerful >. army trained and 
commanded by another Er^mffiman named Perron. 

The ascendancy of the tPreneh in the courts of 
.Indian princes was a, source of great danger 
especially in view of the faOi that England was 
then engaged in the Bevolutionary war with 
and that Hapoleon who had led an expedi- 
into Egypt, cherished designs for the eon-, 
stiuest of India. ■ ' 

Wellesley’s policy: —^Wellesley came out with Hia foreign 
^ed ideas ; one was to make the English the ” 

wramoimt power in India, and the other to mrush . 
w e'^er all French intrigues in the. courts of the uvOmMe. 
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Indian 'princes. His ideas were imperialistic^ in 
other words, his object was to extend British' 
influence throughout India, for he was convinced 
of the superiority of the British rule to any form^ 
of Indian government. Hence he gave up the 
policy of Non-intervention and set his face against 
the idea of a balance of power by which his pre¬ 
decessors had sought to hold the Indian princes in 
check. To achieve this twofold object he boldly 
adopled Ihe policy of annexation and subsidiary 
alliances. Small and weak kingdoms were to bo 
annexed while the powerful states should be in¬ 
duced or forcc'd 1() enter into Subsidiary Alliances. 
The Subsidiary Alliance involved the ^^subordiua- 
tion oJ the allied Prince to British government in 
e.\ti‘nial ])o]icy and foreign relations, the mainten¬ 
ance and iiayj)ient of a contingent of Company’s 
troops, and dihinissal of the officers belonging to 
olher Mnropeau nations.’* In return for all these, 
ihe ConipauY guaranteed the territorial integrity 
and liilcriial frccMloni of the subsidiary state. In 
a word, the snhsidiary state surrendered its politi¬ 
cal in<le[>cndcnce in return for British protection. 

i\.B.—ili ,v*s i>oli(;y of Subsidiary Alliances was vicious 
in prinfiplf. The allic<l prince being guaranteed in the posses¬ 
sion of his fiominioiis bill deprived of the essentiids of sovereignty,' 
siiilch in his own esteem and loses that stimulus to good gov- 
cmnu iil V. Iiicli is supplied by the fear of rebellion and deposi¬ 
tion. He In'coiucvs a lax and a careless ruler. It has been ob¬ 
served by Sir Thomas Munro that “wherever the subsidiary sys¬ 
tem is iutrodueed, Ihe country will soon bear the marks of it in 
dee.i>iiig Milages and decreasing population.” The truth of thia 
rf'uiiirk is amply borne out by the case of Oudh whei-e misgov- 
ernTnenl. beefniie chronic althougli its ruler was repeatedly warned' 
by sev<Tal Governors-General. 

Foreign polioys —^The foreign policy of Wel¬ 
lesley was directed mainly towards combating.., 
French intrigues in India, actual or possible, an^; 
crippling ihe power of the Indian princes by;; 
inducing or forcing them to enter into Subsidiar^^^, 
Alliances. His attention was drawn to the thre^.; 
leading powers of the time, viz,, tlie Nizam, 
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and the Marathas. The first was induced to con- 
elude a Subsidiary Alliance ; the second was com¬ 
pletely crushed while the power of the third was 
shattered. He thus realised his ambition of mak¬ 
ing the British the predominant power in India. 

ThO Nizam:—The Nizam, whose power waS'Nizam 
greatly weakened by his recent defeat at Kharda enters into 
at the hands of the Marathas, was induced to tJubsidiaiy 
enter into a Subsidiary Alliance with the Company Alliance, 
in 1798. He agreed to dismiss the French ofiieers 
in his employ, to disarm and disband the force 
trained by French officers and to support a con¬ 
tingent of Comjiany’s troops. Tims was the Nizam 
reduced to complete dependence on the English. 

The French infiuence disapperod from his court. 

The Fourth Mysore War, 1799:-—Having dis-Tipu tried to 
armed the Nizam, Wellesley turned to the ruler form m 
of Mysore. Ever since tlie treaty of Seringapatam 
(1792) Tipu had been maturing hostile designs prench!* 
against the English. He had sent ambassadors 
to the French at Mauritius whose Governor wel¬ 
comed his proposal of an offensive alliance. A 
few French volunteers also joined Tipu’s service. 

Wellesley demanded of Tipu an explanation of his 
dealings with the French and considering Tipu’s 
replies as evasive and unsatisfactory, determined 
on war and set his forces in motion. Two armies 
were despatched against Mysore ; one, the main 
army, by way of the Carnatic under General Harris 
and the other from Bombay. The Nizam also sent 
a contingent under the Governor-General’s brother, 

Arthur Wellesley, afterwards the famous Duke of 
Wellington. Tipu was first defeated by the Bom- ^ 

• bay army and then completely routed at Malavelli of 
by Harris. He retired to his capital Seringapatam Tipu. 
which was stormed and he fell fighting gallantly. 

' .His death removed a formidable enemy of the 
Unglish and deprived the French of their best ally Bcmiltn, - 
India-^the twofold results of the last Mysore 
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Wellesley’s object had been to cripple Tipu 
pemiaiieiitly rather than to destroy his power 
utterly. Now that Tipu was dead he did not 
think it expedient to allow any member of Haidar 
Ali’s family to rule Mysore, for such a member 
was not likely to be well disposed to the English. 
So he annexed a lar^?e portion of the Mysore 
teiritory and frave a fragment to the Nizam. The 
State lliiis reduced was handed over to a child of 
the Hindu royal family which had been dis- 
l)Ossessed by Haidar Ali. The administration of 
tlie territory, thus given to the child Kaja, was 
entrusted to a capable llrahman minister named 
Purnia who ac.'ted under Hritish su]>ei'\dsion and 
was bound by the usual terms of the Subsidiary 
Alliance. The sons of Tipu were provide<l for by 
generous pension. The territories annexed by the 
English included Caiiara, Coimbatore and the sea- 
coast districts. The lands on the north-west as¬ 
signed to the Nizam were shortly after siirreiidered 
by him in lien of the payment for the subsidiary 
force. 

N.B.— The Marathiis were offeree! a share in the Mysore 
lerritories on certain eoiuiitions but they rejected the terms. 

Wellesley’s policy of annexation 

Lord Wellesley was imperialistic, to the back¬ 
bone and he adopted what is called a “forward 
policy” in extending Hritish authority over some 
of the Indian states. He held that the “Company 
with relation to its territoiy in India must be 
viewed in the rapacity of a sovereign power” and 
ai>j)lied this juinciple first to small decadent states 
anti then in more inii)orlaTit fields. He took ad¬ 
vantage of a disputed succession in the Maratha 
principality of Tanjore to absorb thar district. In 
1799 the Raja of Tanjore was persuaded to con¬ 
clude a subsidiary treaty by which he surrendered 
the whole administration in return for a yearly pen¬ 
sion. A change of succession at Surat gave Wel¬ 
lesley a similar opportunity. On the death of the 
Nawab of Surat he brushed aside in a high-handed 
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manuer tte legitimate claims of the brother of the 
Kawab and pensioned him off (1800). 

Wellesley next turned to the Carnatic whose 
government had long been an open scandal. The 
double government of the Carnatic was more dis¬ 
astrous ajid oj)pressivc than the double frovern-A-®”®*®**®® 
meat of Bengal. Hence Wellesley made up his ^oroatic 
mind to take over the administration of th'e terri- (igoi). 
tory. He soon found a plausible pretext. The 
papers found at Seringapatam after 1’ipu’s death 
showed that both Muhammad Ali who died in 1795 
and his son IJmdat-ul-ITnira carried on some sort 
of correspondence with Tipu. Wellesley cdiose to 
intei’i^ret this correspondence as treasonable and 
on the death of IJmdat-ul-Umra in 1801 took over 
the whole civil and military government of the 
Carnatic, ignoring the claims of the son of the 
deceased Nawah. He set up a new Nawab and 
guaranteed him a pension of one-fifth of the 
revenue. It should be noted that the papers in 
question were not at all convincing proofs of the 
treachery of the Nawabs. Wellesley annexed the 
Carnatic purely from an imperialistic, motive, 
though the undeiiiahle evils of the Nawah’s gov¬ 
ernment to which the (Jonipany’s servants contri- 
huted a good deal, gave him some justification. 

Wellesley’s Oudh policy: —Wellesley’s atten¬ 
tion was called to Oudh by the necessity of streng¬ 
thening the Company’s north-western frontier. 

Warren Hastings had made Oudh a buffer-state, 
but owing to prevailing misgovermnent that pro¬ 
vince had become weak and a source of danger to 
the British position in India. A strong enemy 
could easily occupy Oudh and threaten Bengal. 

Hence Wellesley was anxious to tighten British 
hold on Oudh. This he jiroceeded to do in a most 
high-handed manner. Finding a pretext in the 
threat of Zaman Shah, a grandson f)f Ahmad Shah 
Ahdali, to invade Hindusthan, Wellesley forced 
upon the Nawah of Oudh a new treaty in 1801. 

By it the Aawab was to cede Gorakhpur, Bohil- 
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Idiand and the Lower Doah comprising the terri-P 
tories* between the Ganges and the Jumna in order 
to provide permanently for the cost of maintain¬ 
ing the Company’s troops stationed in Oudh. The 
Nawab appealed to old treaties and protested 
against this act of spoliation but in vain. The 
Oudh policy of Wellesley was purely arbitrary and 
was carried out in ruthless disregard of the feel¬ 
ings and interests of the Nawab who was the Com¬ 
pany’s ally and had done nothing to merit such 
rough treatment. It is true that Oudh was weak 
through misgovernment but it is also true that 
much of this misgovernment was due to the rapa¬ 
city of the “English locusts” as Wellesley himself 
called the English parasites who infested the 
capital and filled their pockets. Wellesley’s policy 
did not improve the administration of the king¬ 
dom. On the contrary the new Subsidiary Alliance 
wliich he imposed on Oudh aggravated the evils 
of administration, which in the long run gave 
Lord Dalhousie a good jnetext to annex the king¬ 
dom. Wellesley’s high-handed conduct has been 
condemned by Mill and other British writers. Ilis 
only justificalion u^as the comfortable plea of 
political iiecessily. He found Oudh a source of 
danger to the British position : “he left it a safe¬ 
guard and support.” 

Steps against French peril: —^Wellesley pro- 
jected an expedition against Mauritius but the 
English admiral refused to co-operate with him 
without authorisation from Home. He urged the 
Miuistry to capture Ceylon and Batavia from the 
Dutch now in alliance with France, but failed to 
secure the consent of the ministers. He sent 
Indian troops to Egypt to co-operate in the expul¬ 
sion of the French from that country but no fight¬ 
ing took place on account of the previous defeat 
of the French. He sent an embassy to Persia 
under John Malcolm to counteract French and 
Russian advance in that direction^" The embassy 
secured considerable political and commerci^ 
advantages. 
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The liaratha affairs: —^When Wellesley as¬ 
sumed the charge of the Government, the internal 
politics of the Marathas presented a scene of 
terrible confusion. The death ol Ahalya Bai, the 
saintljr lady who had guided the affairs of Holkar’s 
dominions with wisdom and justice for thirty 
years, was^followed by a scramble for power in 
which Jaswant Ilao Holkar came out victorious. 
Mahadaji Sindliia had been succeeded by Baulat 
Rao. There existed a bitter fued between Jas¬ 
want Rao and Daulat Rao and each plundered 
the other’s territory. The affairs of the Peshwa 
Baji Rao II were under the able guidance of the 
great Maratha statesman, Nana Fadna^u's, but the 
treacherous Peshwa was always intriguing to bring 
about the ruin of the great minister. The other 
Maratha powers were ihe Bhonsla Raja of Berar 
who was rather isolated by position from the Poona 
intrigues, and the Gaikwar of Baroda, who was 
friendly to the English. Thus there w’as no unity 
among the Maratha chiefs. Their titular head 
was the Peshwa but all real power had passed out 
of his hands. Each of the chiefs were bent upon 
self-aggrandisement, quite heedless of the general 
welfare of the Maratha confederacy. 

Wellesley’s Maratha policy:— Cornwallis and 
Shore had pursued a policy of strict non-inter¬ 
ference towards the Maratha chiefs, but to Wel¬ 
lesley such a policy was impossible owing to the 
changed political conditions brought about by the 
destruction of Tipu and the subjection of the Nizam 
to the British control. The chiefs had claims out¬ 
standing against both Mysore and the Nizam for 
the realisation of the cJiauth and other accounts, 
and so they regarded with great uneasiness the 
Nizam’s Subsidiary Alliance with the English and 
the practical incorporation of Mysore in the Com¬ 
pany’s dominions. Besides, the British protection 
now ensured^te the Nizam, deprived the Marathas 
of one of the^ most fertile plundering preserves. 
Hence friction between the English and the Mara- 
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Ihas was only a question of lime. Wellesley’s- 
policy was to keep ike Murathns quiet by inducing 
the Peshwa, whom he professed to treat as the 
aidual head of the Maraihas, to enter into a treaty 
of Subsidiary Alliance with the Company. He 
pursued his object with fyreat tenacity but failed 
as long* as Nana Padnavis lived. 


Causes of Second Maratha Warr-Tn 1800, the able 

the war. statesman Nana Fadnavis died and with him 
departed “all the wisdom and moderation of the 
Maratha Gove mine lit.” There wfis no one else 
cajiablc enoug-h to mediate betw’een the Maratha 
chiefs and to moderate their rivalries. Both 
Daulat Itao Sindhia and Jasw'ant Kao Holkar at 
once endeavoured to attain the upjier hand at 
Poona and went to w'ar wdth each other. The^ 


Peshwa Baji Kao II favoured Sindhia but Jaswant 
Kao inflicted a signal defeat on the united forces 
Baji Rao J*eshwa and Sindhia at the biittle of Poona 

being in ltS0!2. Baji Kuo fled, whereujion Holkar set up 

defeated % Amrit Kao, brother by adoption of Baji Kao, as 
Holkar seeks i>eshwa. Baji Kao fled foi* refuj>e to Bassien and 

protwtion a])])ealed to the En^ylisb for help. By the Treaty 
wd con- of Bassien he entered into a Subsidiary Alliance 


dudes tlie 
Treaty of 
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with the Eiif»:lish and ap’ieed to niaintaiu a sub¬ 
sidiary force, to exclude all Europeans of nations 
hostile to the British, to abstain from hostilities 
or iK'jrotiations with otiicr states without the con¬ 


sent of the British Government, and to accept 


British arbitration in disputes with the Nizam and 
the Gaikwar. Baji Kao was restored to the 
Peshwaship W’itli the help of a British force 
(1802). Thus, the Peshwa sacrificed his indepen¬ 
dence as the price of British protection. 


The treaty of Bassien is one of the most iin- 
port ant land marks of British dominion in India, 
bronerht the head of the Maratha confederacy 
under British control. “Henceforward the Com¬ 
pany had either to control the prreatest Indian 
power (the Ma rath as) or was committed to hos¬ 
tilities with it.” The subordination of the head of 
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the Marathas to British control, meant by impli¬ 
cation the snbordination of the Tnembers of the 


Maratha confederacy. The Maratha chiefs had 
either to acquiesce or to offer armed opposition. 

Sindhia and the Bhonsla Baja of Berar were sindhia and 
furious wlien tliey heard cf the Treaty of Bassieii. the Kaja of 
Thoiifyh they were often at varianee with the Berar 
Peshwa, their nominal head, they did not like that . 

any TorcMfyn poAver should lower nis prestifje. Treaty of 

Henc-e they reg-arded the treaty as an open surren- Ba.sscin and 


der of national independence. They composed hence the 
their differences and joined their forces. The began. 


Peshwa secretly approv^ed of their action. Guessinfy 
their hostile intention the British (toA'ernmeiit re¬ 


quested Sindhia and the Raja of Berar to with- 
draAV their troops from the Nizam’s frontier. They 
refused and so the war beg’nii in ]80Jh Holkar for 
a time held aloof. 


The chief theatres of the wav were the Dec- 


can, Hindusthan and Orissa. The Deccan cam- The Treaty 
pai^n was entrusted to Sir Arthur Wellesley 
(japtured Ahmadnagar and defeated the combined with 

armies of Sindhia and the Bhonsla at Assays in the Bhonsla« 

1808. Sindhia w'as then offered a truce but the Baja of 
Bhonsla was pursued and a^ain defeated at 
Artfuon. This was followed by the caiiture of the 
fortress of Gawligarh. The Bhonsla then came to 

terms hy the Treaty of Thoyatm by which he 

ceded Cutiaek to the Engflish and accepted a 
Subsidiary A11 i ance. 

The cainpaig’n in Hindusthan was entrusted 
to General Lake who raptured Aligarh, defeated 
Sindhia’s troops near Delhi and took the aj^ed 
Emperor Shah Alam under British protection. 

The remainijig: troops of Sindhia were next defeated Treaty of 
at L«wM7/r' after which the war aa^us ended by Ihe Surji-Ariam 
Treaty of Surji-Arjanyaon. By it Sindhia accept- 
ed a Subsidiary Alliance and surrendered Broach, “ 
Ahniadnagar and the territory betAveen the Ganges 
and the Jnmna, including Agra and Delhi.. Thus 
as the result of this war Company’s dominions 
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were widely extended. The annexation of the 
Doab carried the PJnglish frontier to the upper 
course of the Jumna while the acquisition of 
Cuttack linked up the provinces of Bengal and 
Madras. 

War with Holkar: —Holkar, who had so long 
watched the course of affairs, now determined to 
light on his own account. He raided the terri¬ 
tories of the Rajput allies of the British and 
demanded from the English chauth and cession 
of territories. Wellesley rejected these demands 
and declared war. Holkar's first attempts were 
successful. He forced Colonel Monson to retreat 
and inflicted upon him an overwhelming defeat in 
the Mukund Bara Pass in Rajputnna. The Raja 
of Bharatpur now renounced his alliance with the 
British and joined Holkar in an attack on Delhi. 
The attempt, however, failed. Next Holkar was 
defeated at Deeg but the victory was not decisive. 
Lord Lake now laid siege to Bharatpur and - 
launched four successive attacks all of which, 
however, were repulsed. This was a serious blow 
to the British prestige. Lake made a peace with 
the Raja of Bharatpur, who, in his turn, returned 
to his alliance with the English and promised to 
pay an indemnity of 20 lakhs of rupees. 

Recall of Wellesley: —The aggressive policy 
of Wellesley was not liked by the Home autho¬ 
rities and even in the hour of victory the Minis¬ 
try had faltered in their usual approval of his 
actions. But when the news of Monson’s disaster 
reached England the Ministry recalled him, 
.characterising his action as illegal and imprudent. 
The opposition to Wellesley’s policy was not con¬ 
fined to official circles. The Courts of Proprietors 
and Directors also clamoured for his recall, for his 
wars and annexations were expensive and threaten¬ 
ed the dividend of the shareholders. They also 
disliked his policy of free trade which sought to 
deprive the Company of its monopoly of Eastern 
trade. 
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* Achievements of Wellesley: —The achieve¬ 
ments of Wellesley entitle him. to a front rank 
among the Governors-General of India. He Company 
destroyed the power to Tipu, excluded French paramount 
influence from India, extended British control, power 
protective but dictatorial, over the Nizam and the “ 
ruler of Oudh, made the Peshwa dependent on. 

British support, broke the power of Sindhia and 
the Raja of Bcrar and brought the Carnatic, 

Tanjore and Surat under the direct rule of the 
Company. In a word, ho made the British Gov¬ 
ernment paramount power in India. The remark 
often made that during his period of office the 
British empire in India became tlie British Empire 
of India is undoubtedly true. He was an im¬ 
perialistic statesman with larg.' and comprehen¬ 
sive views, lie was convinced that every annexa¬ 
tion was a clear benefit to the people of the an¬ 
nexed territory, for it freed them from the misrule 
of the local i*ulers. Hence he made annexations 
right and left without any qualms of conscience. jUg attempt 
He tried to secure better training and education to reform 
for the civil servants of the Company by establish- CivUS^ioe. 
ing a college in Calcutta, but the Directors did 
not sanction his plan and turned his college into 
a school for teaching Oriental languages. He 
encouraged private trade for which he incurred 
the displeasure of the Directors. His temper was 
imperious ; he was impatient of opposition, regard- ^jj^acter. 
less of the feelings of Indian rulers and somewhat 
unscrupulous in the diplomatic pressure he ex¬ 
erted against those who resisted his designs. His 
treatment of the ruler of Oudh and some of his 
annexations were, beyond doubt, high-handed 
proceedings. 

Nana Fadnavis: —^Nana Fadnavis was the 
foremost Maratha politician during the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century. He came into pro¬ 
minence during the period of troubles that followed 
the murder of Peshwa Narayan Bao (1772). The 
instigator of iMs murder was Raghaba who usurp-. 
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cd the Peshwaship. Nana Fadnavis took up the’ 
cause of tlie infant son of the murdered Pcshwa. 
Thereupon Kaf^haba sought British aid and this 
Jed to the outbreak of the first Anglo-Maratha 
eonflicl;. It, was Nana’s firmness that foiled the 
designs of both Bagliaba and his British sup¬ 
porters. In the Treaty of Salbai (1782) tlio Eng- 
lish had to abandon the cause of llaghaba and 
recognise Madhab Rao IT, the infant son of' 
Narayan Kao, as the Peshwa. This treaty was a 
great triumph for Nana Fadnavis. It saved the 
Maratha empire fj'oni the insidious clutches of the 
English and preserved its integrity. 

Nana Fadnavis then turned his attention to 
the consolidation of the position of the Marathas. 
In this he showed great diplomatic ability for 
whicli his Ihiropeaii contemporaries described him 
as the Maratha Machiavelli. Tipu Sultan of 
Mysore was tlie common enemy of both the Nizam 
and the Marathas. Hence he co-operated with the 
Nizam in his attempt to humble Tipu and to re¬ 
cover from him lost territories. In 1785 when 
Tipu made a gratuitous attack upon tlie Maratha 
territory, Nana fomied an alliance with the Nizam 
and forced Tipu to surrender the districts of 
Badami, Kittur and Nai’gund and to pay a large 
sum of money (1787), In the Third Anglo-Mysore 
War he joined the English along with the Nizam 
against Tipu and by the Treaty of Seringapataii 
(1792) obtained territories which extended the 
Maratha empire up to the Tungabhadra (see p. 59). 
In 1795 he organised a coalition of the leading 
Maratha eliiefs against the Nizam who was defeat¬ 
ed at the battle of Kharda. Thus he managed to 
hold together the leading Maratha chiefs and 
did much to keep hoth the Nizam and Tipu 
Sultan in fear of the Maratha power. He wielded 
unbounded authority at Poona and the Peshwa, 
Madhab Rao II, growing weary of his galling 
.tutelage, committed suicide in 1796. Despite the 
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extraordinary difficulties whicli beset bim on all 
sides Nana steadily refused to be drawn into the 
meshes of Wellesley’s Subsidiary AJliaiice. As 
long: »» he lived he baffled all Wellesley’s attempts. 

He died in 1800 and^ “with him deparied all the Duff’s 
wisdom and moderation of the Maratha govern- 
iiient.” Great Huh' describes him as a “great- 
statesman” and in private life “a man of strict 
veracity, humane, frugal and charitable.” Tlnu-e 
is no dou])t that he did his ]>est for his master and 
country under difficult and trying circumstances. 

Lord Cornwallis again;— (In Wellesley’s recall 
Lord Cornwallis, tliough now a very old man, was His second 
api)oinled as his successor, lie came to India, Government, 
determined to reverse the policy of Wellesley and 
to revert to the idea of non-iiiiervontion and 
balance of power. Ho hastened to end the hostili¬ 
ties with llolkar and to pacify Sindhia. He 
decided to restore G^walior and Gohud to Rindhia, 
to relinquish all territory west of the Jumna and 
t(» withdraw llritish protection from several Rajput 
States, leaving them to the tender mercies of 
Sindhia. So eager was he to conciltatc Sindhia 
that he did not insist on the release of the British 
Resident whom the latter had kept in <*onfine- 
meiit. Cornwallis, however, could not carry out 
his j)olicy as he died after a few months of his 
arrival (1805). 

Sir George Barlow (1805—1807); —Gn the .. , 

death of Cornwallis, Sir George Bailow succeeded 
him as temporary Governor-General, in imrsuance vention. 
of the orders of the Home authorities Barlow 
strictly followed the jiolioy of non-intervention 
specially with regard to the Maratlias in Upper 
India. He gave back Gwalior and Gohud to 
Sindhia, withdrew British iirotection from the Raj- 
puts and agreed to the river Ohainbal being the Holkar. 
boundary betw'een Sindliia’s dominions and Com¬ 
pany’s territory. He also gave advantageous 
terms to Holkar although the latter v/as reduced to 
great extremity by tbie successful operations of 
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Lord Lake. Holkar ‘was also given a free kand 
against the Rajput States. The withdrawal of 
British protection from the Bajput chiefs to some 
of whom the English were under special obliga¬ 
tions (c.p., the Raja of Jaipur and the Raja of 
Bundi) ^ greatly compromised British honour and 
reputation. 

In two instances Barlow was forced to modify 
his policjy of non-iniervcntion. lie forced the 
Nizam to abide by the terms of the Subsidiary 
Alliance which he w'as intriguing to subvert. He 
also resisted the orders of the Directors who 
instructed him to withdraw from the Treaty of 
Bassein and to allow the Peshwa to resume his old 
position as the head of the Maratha States. His 
internal administration was sound, and by strict 
economy ho converted the financial deficit into a 
surplus. 

Tho only other important event of Barlow’s 
administration was the Mutiny of the Sepoys at 
Vellore. Some injudicious regulations requiring 
the Sepoys to wear a novel pattern of turban, to 
train their beard in a particular way and to 
abstain from putting sectarian marks on their, 
forehead, were taken to imply an attack on their 
caste and religion. It was suspected that the sons 
of Tipu, who were stationed at Vellore, fomented 
the discontent of Sepoys. The Sepoys rose in 
mutiny and massacred 113 European soldiers in¬ 
cluding 14 ofticers. The disturbances were sup¬ 
pressed and Lord William Bentinck, Governor of 
Madras, who was responsible for the regulations, 
was recalled. 

LORD MINTO (1807—1813) 

Lord Minto superseded Sir George Barlow as 
the Governor-General of India. He had been thd 
President of the Board of Control and he came to 
India, pledged to the policy of non-intervention. 
But he soon found reasons to revise his ‘views and 
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was obliged frpm time to time to abandon tbe 
attitude of strict neutrality. Soon after his arrival 
in 1808, a rebellion broke out in Travancore and 
the Kaja’s minister, Velu Tampi, murdered some 
European soldiers and attacked the Kesident. The 
rising, however, was soon put down. This was 
followed by the mutiny of officers of the Madras' 
army, caused by the attempt of Sir George Barlow 
who had been appointed Governor of Madras, to 
check some unofficial perquisites enjoyed by the 
officers. The mutiny was, however, suppressed. 

Within the limits of India, Minto on the 
whole followed the policy of non-intervention in 
pursuance of the strict instructions of the Home 
authorities. But on three occasions he was com¬ 
pelled to depart from that policy, viz,j in Bundel- 
khaiid, in regard to the Raja of Bcrar, and the 
Sikhs. Bundelkhand had been ceded to the Cora- 
pany by the Marathas but the province soon be- th^poTi^ of 
came a prey to terrible anarchy owing to the non-inter- 
turbulcnco of the local chiefs. To maintain the vention. 
prestige of the British Government, Minto was 
forced to intervene. The turbulent chiefs were 
defeated and their strongholds captured including Disturbances 
the fortresses of Ajaigarh and Kalanjar. Minto in Bundel- 
also helped the Raja of Berar to repulse the inya- khan*! pnt 
sion of Amir Khan, the Pathan leader of a band 
of freebooters. But he could not crush Amir 
Khan for fear of being involved in a general Mara- 
tha war. The same cause prevented him from 
stopping the Pindari outrages. 

^Relation with the Sikhss— During Minto’s ingress of 
administration the British Government for the Sikhs, 
first time came in touch with the Sikhs. It has 
already been noticed how the Sikhs, originally a 
religious sect, had been hammered into a mili¬ 
tary power by their conflicts with the Afghans. 

After the withdrawal of Ahmad Shah Durrani in 
1767, they occupied the country between Rawal¬ 
pindi and the Jumna. Their further progress was 
checked by the Marathas, but when the Maratha 
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power ill Hindiistlian was broken* by Lord Lake 
in 1803, tbe Sikhs were filled with fresh hope. 

About this time there rose to power the fyreat 
leader of the Sikhs, named Ranjit Singh. When 
only 19 years old he had helped Zaman Shah, the 
Afjyhan ruler of Kabul, in invading the Punjab 
ap])oinled by him governor of Lahore 
' "with the title of llaja (1799). Three years later, 
in 1802, he made himself master of Amritsar, the 
Jioly city of the Sikhs, and gradually brought all 
the Sikh mixh or fraternities west of the Sutlej un¬ 
der his control, lly degrees he increased his power 
till he made himself master of the Punjab and 
Kashmir. He had a fine army trained by the Prench 
officers* Encouraged by Sir George Barlow’s 
policy of non-intervention lianjit Singh sought to 
extend his authority over the territory of the Sikh 
idiieftains, who dwelt east of the Sutlej in the 
country lying between that river and the Jumna, 
sometimes known as Sirhind. This jirovince 
formerly owned tlie supremacy of Sindliia but after 
the expulsion of the latter from lliudusthan, had 
been informally taken under Britisli protection. 
Miiito Li 180(>, some of the Sikh chiefs of Siihind 
checked the cjuarrelled among themselves and sought Banjit 
attempt of Singh’s intervention. Kanjit, eager to extend his 
♦rt crossed the Sutlej and occuined Ludhi- 

infliieiici' At this the Sikh chiefs took alarm and ap- 

beyoiu^ the pealed to the English for protection. Lord Minto 
Sutlej. ^vas determined to•• confine Ranjit Singh to the 
line west oi the Sutlej and sent Charles Metcalfe 
as his envoy to his Sikh court. After much nego¬ 
tiation a treaty was sigJied at Amritsar in 1809, 
Treaty of which fixed the river Sutlej as the boundaiy’ of 
Amritsar Rajit Singh’s authority, and established “per- 
with Kanjit petual amity” between the contracting parties. 
Singh. Henceforth the British frontier advanced from the 
Tuimia to the Sutlej. This arrangement was 
honourably kept during the remaining thirty years 
of Ranjit Singh’s life. 

Foreign embassies:— Lord Minto took steps 
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to couiiteraet the intrigues of Napoleon, who, now 
in alliance with Russia by the treaty of Tilsit, 
was seeking 1o slir up the Asiatic nations within 
his reach against England. So, in 1808 he soul, 
a mission to Persia under John Malcolm. A 
Royal emhasy w'as also sent independently by the Missions to 
Home Goyernment. An unseeiiily quarrel arose Persia,^ 
between the rival British missions. Ultimately 
Minto found himself obliged to accept the treaty ^interact 
concluded by the Crown envoy with the Shah of French 
Persia. By it, the Shall agreed to resist the pas- menace, 
sage through his dominions of a European force 
marching on India, in return for a jnomise of 
assistance in men or money if his country were 
attacked by Europeans. A mission, sent to Kabul 
under Mountstuarl Elpliinstone on a similar 
errand, led to no direct political results on atjcount 
of the exjmlsion of Shah Siija, the Afghan ruler, 
to whom it had been despatched. A third mission 
was sent to the Amirs of Sind who promised to 
exclmle the Erench from their territory. 


Naval Expeditions! —Besides diplomatic mis¬ 
sions, Lord Minto undertook offensive warfare 
against the Erench. He sent a naval expedition 
against the two Erench colonies of Bourbon and 
Mauritius from which the Erench privateers used 
to prey upon t.he British shipping. The islands 


were captured. Anothc'r expedition was- sent 


Capture of 


against Java which was captured from the Butch Mauritius, - 
then in alliance with the Erench (1810). Tliese Bourbon 


conquests, with the excciption of Mauritius Avere Java. 


restored at the general jieace in 1815. Thus 
Miuto's foreign policy w^as crowned with brilliant 
success. The French colonies in the East were 


captured and England was left without a rival in 
the Eastern hemisphere. 


Renewal of the Charter, 1813;— The Charter, 
granted to the Comiiany in 179-‘1, by which it had 
been allow’'ed the monoifoly of Eastern trade for 
twenty years, expired in 1813. When the ques¬ 
tion of the renewal of the Charter i.*ame for con- 
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Abolition pf sideration, tlie British public insisted that tife 
the trade should be thrown open to all, while the Dir- 

pa^ a mono- fought hard to retain their monopoly. In 
trade. ^ compromise was arrived at. Parliam©Bt 

' allowed the Company to retain its monopoly of the 
China trade but the Indian trade was thrown open 
to all Englishmen. The Charter allowed the 
Coinpany to continue to hold and administer its 
territorial acquisitions without prejudice to the 
undoubted sovereignty of the British Crown in and 
over the same.*’ Thus the sovereignty of the 
Crown, hitherto recognised only in the island of 
Bombay, was declared by Parliament to cover all 
the Company's possessions in India. This is the, 
beginning of the process which eventually led to 
the transfer of the government of India from the 
Company to the Crown. Another important fea¬ 
ture of the Charter was that it for the first time 
allotted a sum of a lakh of rupees for the en- 
couragement of education among Indians. This 
Charter Act shows that the British nation was awakening to a 
,*)£ ISIS. sense of responsibility for the intellectual improve¬ 
ment of the people committed to their charge. 
Spiritual needs of the Europeans were provided for 
by the appointment of a bishop in Calcutta and 
three archdeacons. Improved arrangements for the 
training of the civil and military servants of the 
Company were sanctioned. Subject to these pro¬ 
visions the Charter of the Company was renewed 
for twenty years. 

MARQUESS OF HASTINGS (1813—1823) 

His policy. Lord Moira, beter known b;^ his later title of 

Marquess of Hastings, was nominated as the suc¬ 
cessor of Lord Minto. He had been an opponent. 
of Lord Wellesley's policy of aggrandisement and 
he came to India with a fixed determination" to 
pursue the policy, of non-intervention. But the, 
peculiar condition of India forced him to revise his 
views and he himself constrained to act on 

the lines of WiSi^ey and to complete his Work. 
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^ Non-intervention abandoned:— The policy of Reasons 

non-intervention as pursued by Lord Cornwallis which icd to 
and Sir Georg-e Barlow and which Lord Minto also the aban- 
was forced to adopt in deference to the strict 
instructions of the Home Government, had given ^ 
rise to grave iiilernal disorders and encouraged 
aggression on the British territory. The policy ‘ 
was looked upon as a sign of weakness and the 
Gurkhas and the Burmese assumed an aggressive 
attitude. Bui what discredited the ])olicy of non¬ 
intervention most was the ravages of the Bindaris 
whose devastations inflicted untold misery on the 
people of Central India. The accnninlation of 
these disorders decided Lord Hasiings to give up 
the policy of non-intervention. When he took 
over chaigc ho found ‘‘seven dilTorent quarrels 
,likely to demand the decision of anus.’’ The 
most pressing of these quarrels was that with the 
Gurkhas of Nepal. 

War with Nepaj (1814—16): —The Gurklias, 
a hardy race of warlike stock, had overthrown the ment. of the 
ancient ruling dynasties of the Nepal valle3’ in GurkW oa/.- 
17G8 and gradually extended their power over tfle Britjdh 
whole hill^' region from the frontier of Bhutan on 
the east to the Sutlej on the west. They sought ^ 
to extend their dominion over the plains below and 
as the boundary betwc'en tlio Gurkha and the Bri¬ 
tish territories was ill-defiiied, constant frictions 
arose, l^nconraged by tlio non-intervention policy 
of the English, the Gurkhas display^ed an aggres¬ 
sive attitude and occupied a number of villages 
on the British side of the frontier. Their aggres¬ 
sion reached a head when thej'^ occupied tlio dis¬ 
tricts of Butwal and Sheoraj. On their refusal to 
restore the districts Lord Hustings declared war in- 
1814. 

The Nepal War was well-planned but iU-ex-Rju-jy defeats 
ecuted. liord Hastings planned a simultaneous of the 
attack on the •enemy at four distinct points, but English, 
owing to the incapacity of the Generals and the 
bravery of the Gurkhas, the opening campaign 

Bt .—6 
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proved disastrous. The Gurkhas, though far out¬ 
numbered, put up a gallant fight. They defeated 
and killed General Gillespie, tlie hero of the fight¬ 
ing in Java, and repulsed three other Generals. 
But the E'riglish occ-upied Almora, and General 
GchierJony operating from Ludliiana compelled the 
Gurkha leader, A mar Singh, to surrender the fort 
of Malaon. A treaty was then made but the 
Nepalese Durbar refused to ratify it. Hostilities 
were resumed and Ochterlony threatened the Nep¬ 
alese eaxjjtal. At this the Gurkhas came to terms 
and signed the Treaty Of Sagauli in 1810. By it, 
they agreed to withdraw from Sikkim, 1o surrender 
most of file Terai or lowlands, to cede the pro¬ 
vinces of Garliwal and Kumaon to the west of the 
Kali river and 1o accept a Itesident in theii’ capi¬ 
tal, Kathamandii. The territories ceded lo the 
English arc of loinporate climate and have favoured 
the growth of hill-stations such as Sinda, Almora, 
Naini Tal, eic.. 

•The Pindari Wars —The Pindaiis wore hands 
of lawless men who made their living by organised 
plunder. They did not belong to any particular 
nationality but were drawn from all castes and 
classes. The only bond wliich hound them toge¬ 
ther was their common jirofession of robbery. They 
were loosely aitnehed as irregulars io the armies 
of either Sindh in or Jlolkar, and have been well 
described as the “scavengers of the Marathas.^* 
Starting from a central posilion in Malawa and the 
Narbada valley they ravaged India with fiendish 
cruelty from Gujarat to Ganjam. About this time 
the tliree chief leaders of the Pindaris were Chitu, 
Wasil Muhammad and Karim Khan. Besides the 
Pindaris, there were roving bands of Pathans who, 
under their leader, Amir Khan, plundered right 
and left wherever they could find an opening. 

Encouraged by the non-intervention policy of 
the British government the Pindaris extended their 
raids far and wide in Central India, and grew more 
and more daring. In 1815, they plundered the 
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Nizam's dominions a,nd next year ia\aftcd tlic Bii- The ravage 

tish teintoiy ot tlie Noithein Cm us Loid lias- ol the 

tings found il imi)ciaU\eh iiecessii’v io lake Northern 

vigoious nieasmes to put a bfop to ih ii deproda-[ 

tions and began imlitaiy jnepaiations on an exlen- agamtt^ 

si\e scale l^Jisi, by di])loina(y be detadied tbe Pindins 

Pindaijs as fai as jujssiblc liom the pioitction ot 

the Maiatbas lie contJuded a subsidi ny alliance 

with A])a Sibib, ibe Kegcnt ol iln llbons] I’s iciii- 

toiv of Jlriji, and pui piessuie upon Smdliia Mho 

Mas (ompell(d, nuuh igainst his lurlinalioii, to 

sign a 1i(aU binding Inni io assist tin Liiglisb 

against the Ihndnis b( set bis t ist foices 

m motion to suiioimd tho Pinclaus m tlmi b units 

in MaliM 1 llie Pindaiis Mut dispuscd uni -xhe Fmdans 

then oigatiiscd binds iniiibiliUd Ivaiuu Kb in vrn hunted 

sumndiled, Wasj] (oiinuithd -.un ide wbilc ( Lihi, • 

the most loiniid ibh of tin bib's mis buiiti d 

into the luugle Mbeu nc m is dl^(lll>(t1 b' i tigci 

Amu Kli ill, the Lkithin (but, mis piisiiubd to 

disbind his foil es and was mad( A iM ib )i Tonk 

Third Maratha War:— Km i snui the tu it\ 

of Jlissuu, 31 1)1 Hio il bid 1({H Jiitiigiiing to Baji Biwi’s 
fiee himbcJf iioni Biiiisb lontiol In 1813, his , 

ininistci Tiimbikii imuibu^d tin (iiikwu '»* 
Jliahmaii ciuo^, who Msitid Pooin iiiubi a Ibj- 
tish bate conduct Hip itio’s M)nij)li(it\ in the 
guilt was btrongly suspected ami the iliihsli licsi- 
dent (inphiiisiont) foued him to suiiendei Turn 
bakji and to sign a new -ubsuhaiv iieit> in\ol\- 
ing cebsion ot teiiitoiv and in ixplicit i(- 
nuuciation of his rlauu to tbe Keadbliij) ot the 
Maratba Confedeiacy (I&IT) This wis too mutb 
for Bap Eao lie robe in rebellion and .itlarked and 
burnt the Biitish Eesidcncy JTe Mas, hoMt\ei, de¬ 
feated at and toinpelled to flee southwards 

Meanwhile Apa Sahib Bhonsla of Nagjmi and Hoi- del ill'll at 
kar (or rathei his government for he Mas still a Kirki, Apa 
xmnor) declared war against the Enghsh Apa ^ 
^ahib was defeated at Sttahaldi and foiced to wJt.., 
surrender. His troops, however, fought another at Alahidtpw. 
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batllc nptir Nagpur but ’were loinpletely routed. 
Holkar’b loices -weie ciuslied at Maliidpufm Tbe 
final operations of the wai 'weie directed against 
the iugitne J*esliwa ^\lloso l)ra\e geneial Bapu 
Golvia gave liattlc to the English at Ashtt but ■was 
defeated and killed The Posbwa sufteicd another 
defeat at hoHtjaon and in ISIO the fortress of 
Asjigaih f(ll Jia)i IJ lo then suirendered to the 
English and tlie third and last ^laiatha Wai caino 
to a close 

Results:- Bap Bao s donimions weie .inno'K- 
ed and lie was glinted a jiensiou of 8 lakhs of 
lupees 1 -soai The ofin ( o( tlio Ih-^liw i w is abol¬ 
ished anil <i upitseiitalne of the line of Suaii 
was ])la((d on the thione oL 8 itaia with a small 
])^n(lpallt^ cn\(d out ot B.ip 11 io\ foifeited 
doimiiions Api S iliib oi igpiii was dejiosed 
and a new K ipi was st t up on lie thione The 
Naibada ttintones ot the Bhonsla weie annexed 
IJolkai entiud into a sidisidiaiv tiialv inxohing 
the cession ot t<iiit(u\ and KnuiKiition of all 
claims on tlie llijjmts hus tJu ]iowei of the 
leading Mai itJn (hufs is riushed loi e\er and 
the English became paianiount in Tndii 

British supremacy in Rajputana It was 

duiiiig the adininioil itiou ot Lord Bastings that 
the Biitisli infliitiKe was established o\er llapmt- 
an.i and (Vntial India In the eighteenth century 
the Ilaiimt states had beionie a spent foi^e They 
had bc‘en weakrned b’s internal faitionb and dynas¬ 
tic quail els and so were exposed to the tenible 
depredations of the Marathas, the Pathans and the 
Pindaris In jiartirular, Smdhia dominated them. 
They had sought Biitish protection but failed to 
secure it because of the policy of uon-mteimention 
pursued by Barlow and Lord Minto Loid Has¬ 
ting s, on the other hand, icalised tho impoitance 
of an alliance with the Kaiput States. It would 
give the Company immense strategic advantages 
and place at its "disposal the resources of Haj- 
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putana for defensive and offensive purposes. 
Besides, the help of the Kajputs would he of greiat 
value in rounding up the l*indaris whom Hastings 
was determined to crush. Hence he forced Sin- 
dhia to renounce his claims upon the Hajput Prin¬ 
ces and thus got a free hand to deal with them. 
The Rajput Princes welcomed the sheltering arm 
■of British protection and concluded subsidiary 
treaties by which they acknowledged British para- 
mountcy in return for protection against external 
enemies. Metcalfe concluded treaties with nine¬ 
teen Rajput States, including Jaipur, Udaipur, 
Jodhpur and Bundi. 


As the result of the supjuession of the Pin- British 
daris British authority was extended to Central suprematgr 
India. The Nawab ot Bhopal entered into a treaty Central 
of “defensive and subordinate alliance’' with the ° *** 
Company. The minor stales of Malwa and Bundcl- 
khand also concluded similar treaties and ack¬ 
nowledged British parainountcy. 

NiB. —?fote the (‘hanged character of thei^rd 
treaties which Lord Hastings concluded with the Hastings* 
States of Raji)utaua and Central India. The treaties 
concluded by Welh'slcy were negotiai(*d on 
of equality and were bas('d on the principle of 
“reciprocity and amity.” But Lord Hastings sub¬ 
stituted for it the principle of “subordinate co¬ 
operation” and thereby established British para- 
maunitcy over most of the Indian states. This 
principle was followed up to 1S57. 


Suppression of revolts: —llasiings siqipressed Jtevolts in 
the disturbances in Orissa where the people were Orissa and 
driven to revolt by over-assessment, undue BarriUy put 
enhancement of the salt tax and general mis-, 
government. The revolt was put down and the 
grievances of the people were redressed. An out¬ 
break of the Mussalmans at Bareilly, caused by 
the imposition of a municipal tax and other grie¬ 
vances, was put down. The zemindar of Hathras 
who had shown an insubordinate spirit refused to 
dismantle his fort. Hastings made suitable mili- 
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tary preparation and bombarded the fort with 
styecess. 

Internal reforms;— Lord Hastings’ internal 
administration was marked by notable progress. 
He increased the number of courts in Bengal and, 
to some exteni, enhanced the power of the Indian 
officials. The prewedure in civil cases was simpli¬ 
fied and the administration of criminal justice re¬ 
organised. The separation of the judicial from the 
executive power as efl‘(*cted by Lord Cormvallis 
was abolished. Lord Hastings encouraged educa¬ 
tion by esiablisbiiig vernacular schools, abolished 
the censorship of Ihe press and paid attention to 
public works suc h as the? construction of roads and 
bridges. Measures were taken to protect the 
rights of the ryots as againsi the zemindars, the 
ryots being given a certain ])r<*scriptive right of 
occupancy as long as they paid their customary 
rents. In Madras, the ‘ryotwary’ settlement was 
carried through by Sir Thomas Munro and a gene¬ 
ral im])rovement was effected in the finances of the 
empire. 

His resignation: —^TiOrd Hastings was censur¬ 
ed by the Home autboriiics on account of the in¬ 
discreet indulgence he had shown to the banking 
house of Balmer and To. which with his sanction, 
had made large advances to the Nizam. One of 
the jjartTiers of the firm was married to a ward of 
his, and set the Oovernor-tgeneral in supporting the 
corrupt finaneial dealing.s of the firm laid himself 
open to suspicion. Lord Hastings was so dis¬ 
tressed by the sti’ictures i)assed upon him that he 
resigned in 182^3. 

•His achievements: —Lord Hastings complet¬ 
ed the work begun by Wellesley and made the 
British jmwer paramount in India. His work 
amounted to a revolution in the political states of 
India. The Peshwa was dethroned and his here¬ 
ditary office abolished. Holkar was shorn of half 
of his territbr 5 \ The Bhonsla Haja of Nagpur was 
reduced to the condition of a vassal. Sindhia waa 
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humbled and rendered powerless for harm. Besides, 
by suppressing the Pindaris he provided for the 
security of life and property in Central India. The 
Hajputs were relieved from the spoliation to which 
they w’cre subjected by the Marath.'s and they 
gladlv submitted to the suzerain! v of the Company. 
In a word; his mililary operations, besides extend¬ 
ing the Briiisli dominions, secured ])eace and pros¬ 
perity to the people in those troubled times. His 
internal administration was enligldcnied. lie en¬ 
couraged education and removed tlie censorship of 
the press. Outside India his groat achi(*vement 
was the con([iK*st of Singapore. 

Review : Relation of the Company with the 
Marathas till 1818 

Warren Hastings tried to avoid eniaiigleinenls 
with the Marathas but at the same time took stcfis 
to check tbeir possible, raids in Bengal. It, was 
the fear of M.'iratba invasion that ju'ompled him 
to strengthcMi the position of Oudh. The Etn])eror 
Shah Alaiu had then lelt British prolec-tjon and 
idaced himself under tlie power of Siudhia wlio 
w^as using thc^ jirestige of the lhn]>eror's name tc* 
aggrandise himscdf. lienee Hastings’sirengthened 
the position of the Xawah-Waziv of Oudh by scdl- 
ing to him Kora and Allahahad and hy heljiing him 
to annex Bohilkhand, lie thus crc’alcd a strong 
buffer state? against the Marathas. In the Deccan 
the Bombay government tried to jilay at king-mak¬ 
ing by espousing the cause of llaglioba against the 
legitimate Peslnva (c/. the coiiduet of Clive) and 
thus brought on a. Maratha war mueli against 
Hastings* will. Hastings showed great resoiircie- 
fulne.ss and energy, and, by 'winning over Sindhia, 
brought the war to a close bv the Treaty of Salhai 
(1782). 

Lord Cornwallis kept on good terms with the 
Marathas and sought their alliance against Tipu. 
But he peremptorily told Sindhia to keep his hands 
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off Oudh. His successor, Sir John Shore,,strictly 
followed the policy of non-intervention and allowed 
the iMarathiis a free hand against the Nizam. The 
result was that the Nizam suffered an overwhelm¬ 
ing defeat at Kliarda in 1795. The power of the 
Maratlias iuereased but their further aggrandise¬ 
ment was prevented by the discord and disorder 
that followed the suicide of the Pesliwa Madhu 
llao Narayaii. The death of Nana Padnavis, the 
able minister of the Pesliwa, aggravated the situa¬ 
tion and a civil war broke out among the Maralba- 
leaders. Tins gave Lord Wellesley tli<? much- 
desired opportunity to interfere in the Maratha 
affairs. The I’cslrwa Paji Itao II being defeated 
by lloJkar, entered into a subsidiary alliance with 
the English by the Treaty of Passion. The sub¬ 
jection of the teelmieal head of the Marat has to 
the Pritish control was looked upon as a national 
humiliation and Sindhia and the Phonsla Raja of 
Nagjuir, took arms against the English. They 
were, howeviu’, defeated and compelled to accept 
treaties of subsidiarv allJance. Ilolkar next 

t 

declared war hut was humbled though not (Tushed. 
Thus, under Wellesley the power of ilie Marathas 
was shattered. 

Sir (leorge Parlow followed the policy of non- 
iuterveiiition and gave advantageous terms of peace 
both to Sindhia and Ilolkar. In his desire to con- 
<ilialc the Marathas ho withdrew Pritish protection 
from the Raj]mts and left them at the mercy of 
Sindhia and .Ilolkar. Tt was left, to liord Hastings 
to complete the overthrow of the Maratha power. 
During the Pindari War he isolated Sindhia, and 
hound him to give assistance to the English 
against the Pindaris. Next when Paji Rao II, 
Ilolkar and Apa Sahib declared war against the 
Emglisb, be defeated them all in detail and 
rendered them impotent for harm in future. The 
office of Peshwa was abolished and a representative 
of the line of Sivaji was placed on the throne of 
Satara. Holkar and the Raja of Nagpur were 
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mulcted in territory and were forced to acknow¬ 
ledge Britisk overlord ship. 

*Gaiises af the fall of the Marathas:— (a) The 

fall of the Marathas is to be traced to the disastrous 
effects of the Third Baltic of Paiiipat (17C1). The 
Maratbas received a slaggcriiig blow which 
shati-ered Ihem as a single power. The jiowor of 
the Peshwa was gone and witli it also vajiished 
the unity of the jVlarntha Confederacy. Disiiilegia- 
tion set in and Ihci jjroccss was acceleiaied by the 
individual ambition of the Marutlia chiefs and their 
rivalries. This disunion besides weakening the 
Marathas, gave tin* English an opi)ortuiii1y to in¬ 
terfere in their affairs. Thus, tlio (piarrel over suc¬ 
cession to the Peshwaship, which followed on the 
death of E^arayan Bao led Haghoba to seek British 
help. Again, tlic Treaty of Ba‘^si<'ji by wlncli Baji 
Bao IT entered into a subsidiary alliance with the 
English, was the oiileome of the rivalry hotAvetm 
Sindhia and JJolkar. So biller ^\as tlieir ,i(*alonsy 
that the Marathas (jonld not juako eominon cause 
against their common enemy and the English 
crushed their power in d{dail. (h) To this gene¬ 
ral cause of decay may he ad<led the niistakim 
policy of the Marathas in ahandoning tludr 
guerrilla tacti<,‘s in warfare whi(di had once maile 
them formidable to tbe Mogliid imwor. They 
courted defeat by training tlu'ir army on Eui'opeau 
model,—a training wliicdi v^'as ill-suited to the 
genius of their peoi)lc. (r) Jjiisili/, it. must bn said 
that tbe treatment by the Maratbas of the con¬ 
quered provinces was oppressive and so their rule 
did not strike root into tlie soil. Their rule 
gradually degenerated into a system of organised 
plunder, pressing hard upon the people. 

LORD AMHERST (182.3_1828) 

On Lord Hastings’ resignation liord Amherst 
was chosen as his successor. Till his arrival John 
Adam, a senior member of the Council, acted as 
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temporary Governor-General. During his short- 
period of office Adam made himself notorious by 
his attempt to put restrictions on the press. After 
seven months he made over charge to Lord 
Amherst. The most important event of his ad- 
ministraiion was the h'irst Anglo-Bunnese War. 


NORTH-EASTERN FRONTIER 
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First Anglo-Burmese Wars- -In iis origin tho 
first Anglo-lhiruiese War was purely defensive, 
h(.*ing hy T3urmese acts oF aggression. 

Ahoui (lie iniddle of the eightoenlh century *a Bur¬ 
mese <*liief named Alompra eoiifiuerod Pegu and es- 
hihlisbofl a strong dynasty. His successors ex¬ 
tended their dominion in difl'erent directions and 
began to ])ush towards ihe eastern iron tier of India. 
In liSS4 the Buririese conquered the independent 
Kingdom of Arakaii and so came very close to 
Chittagong. Fugitives fleeing from territories 
Cf>n(|n(‘red liy tin* .Burmese took shelter over the 
British hord<T and used it as a base for making 
retaliatory raids' uj)on Burmese territories. The 
Bunm'><‘ dema?ided the siirreuder of those fugi¬ 
tives, hut the British in Cliittagong refused to do 
so. This Tender{'d Auglo-Burniese relations more 
and nnur* slraiiied. In 181-*! the Burmese conquer¬ 
ed ]\Ianipiir and in 1818 their king sent an insolent 
letter to ljf)rd Hastings, dejnanding Chittagong, 
Dacca, Hnrshidahad, and (’assimhazar. In 182^ 
they coiuim'Tcd As'^ani and thus confronted the 
British all along their ill-defined north-eastern 
frontier. In 182'‘h they oi-cupiod Shapuri, an island 
ofV Chittagong belonging to the Company and in 
the folh)^^ing year projected an invasion of Ben¬ 
gal. Thereupon Lord Amherst deelared war in 
1824. Tin* Britisli plan of campaign was to cap¬ 
ture Hangooii. and then march up the river 
Irrawaddy to the Burmese capital, Ava. Sir 
Archibald Camj>bell captured Rangoon but could 
not for a time proceed further up on account of 
heavy rains and want of supplies. Attempts to enter 
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Burma overland failed and Bandula, the ablest 
Burmese general, defeated a British detnchineut 
,at Bamu on the Chittagong frontier. He \vas, 
however, recalled to march to the relief of Ran¬ 
goon. Driven back before Rangoon, Bnndula 
retreated to Donabew where he was defeated and 
killed after a gallant resistance. The English Ihen 
occuiiied Prorae and, afi-er several other suc-cossos, 
reached Tandaboo and threatened the Capital. At 
this the Burmese were alarmed and came to t<‘nns. v! 

By the Treaty of Yandahoo they ceded tlie pro- 
vinces of Assam, Arakan and Tenassorim, agreed First 
to abstain from interference in Caehar, Jaintia. and Burmpse 
ManipuFj made a commercial treaiy and agreed to 
pay an indemnity of a crore of rupees. Assam, 

Caehar and Manipur practically became Brili.sh 
protectorates, for the Burmese were debarred from 
interference in that quart(u*. 

Mutiny at Barrackpore: —A sepoy regiment 
of Barraelqioro was ordered lo ])roeeed Burma. 

They dreaded the loss of caste by sc'a voyage and 
had beshles a genuine grievance iu the heavy trans¬ 
port expenses which, under the. rules then in force, 
they had to bear. Their huinhle pniyer for ihe re¬ 
dress of their grievautjes was rejected and so they 
displayed an insubordinate sjurit for which ihey 
were shot down. 

Capture of Bharatpur: —^Tiord Amln^rsi was 
forced to iniorh’re in llharatpur where the child 
Raja set up by the British Resident, was disidaeed 
by his c*ousin, Durjan Sal. British forces were 
sent against the usurper and the fort of Bharatpur. 
which had defied Lord Lake, was stormed by Lord 
Combermere in 1826. 
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Epoch of reform! —The Charter Act of 1813 
may be looked upon as marking a change in the 
attitude of the British Government towards the 
peoide of India. Till now the British policy was 
dominated filmost solely by imperialistic motives 
and commercial considerations. Nothing was done 
to promote the moral and intellectual advancement 
of the people. The Charter Act of 1813 saw the 
beginning of a changed outlook. While renewing 
the Charter, Parliament impressed upon the Com¬ 
pany tlje necessity of taking measures for intro¬ 
ducing among the people of British dominions in 
India “useful knowledge and religious and moral 
improvements.” It further directed the Company to 
set apart the sum of a lakh of rupees to he applied 
to ‘*tlie roAiviil and iiuprovemeni of literature and 
the oncoiirageinent. of the learned natives of India 
and for the introduction and promotion of the 
knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants 
of the BriiisJj territories in India.” This policy 
was enunciated at a time when benevolent English¬ 
men like William Carey and David Hare, and 
liberal-mi ml ed Indians like Raja Rammohan Ray 
were already at work laying the foundation of 
English education in India. Rammolian also took 
up the eaiis(‘ of social and religious reform. This 
eaiisod a good deal of stir among the orthodox 
coinimiinty hut he continued his uhwearie*d efforts. 
Lord Bentinck took full advantage of the new 
spirit of the age and added to it has own liberal and 
humanising policy. He abolised the cruel practice 
of Sati^ suppressed the Tlwffs and improved tha 
pay and prospects of Indians in Government ser¬ 
vice. The crowning achievement of his regime was 
the introduction of English education. The reform 
movement thus set on foot never lost its impetus 
till the time of Lord Dalhousie. Sir Charles 
Metcalfe freed the Press from all restrictions. 
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Lord Ellenborugli prohibited the legal recognition 
of slavery in India and Lord Hardingc suppressed 
the practice of human sacrifice prevalemt among 
the Khonds of the Itill Tracts of Orissa. The re¬ 
form mov('ment was renewed with fresh vigour by 
Lord Dalbcmsie. IJesides establishing railways, 
electric telegraph and cheap postage he introduced 
significant social reforms. The most important of 
these was the legalisation of widow remarriage in 
which his most ix)werful sujjporter was the famous 
Bengalee educationist, Pandit Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar. Lastly, a very important reform w:is 
envisaged during Dulliousie’s regime by tlu^ 
famous Educational Ilcspatcli of Sir ('liarles Wood. 
It laid the foundaiion of the modern system of 
education in India. 

LORD WILLIAM BEIVTINCK (1828_1835) 

Lord William Bentinck who ha<l been Gover¬ 
nor of Madras and had been recalled for an alleg(‘d 
failure to cope with tjio Vellore Maliny, was 
chosen to succeed Lord Amherst, lie was man 
of peaceful disposition and liberal princiides and 
was the first Governor-General who openly acted 
on the thegry that the w’elfare of the subject peo¬ 
ple was .the primary duty of the British in India. 
His administration was marked hy many beneficent 
reforms which were conceived in an enlightened 
and humane spirit. 

His roforms: —(</) Firumcinl The first duty 
that confronted Bentinck was rotrenchinent, ren¬ 
dered necessary by the wasteful extravagance of 
the First Burmese War. He reduced permanent ex¬ 
penditure by effecting' extensive Economies in both 
the civil and military services. The half-haita or 
the field allowance enjoyed by the officers, was 
.withdrawn and the remuneration of the civil ser¬ 
vice cut down. These measures made him highly 
•unpopular with the Europeans but Bentinck faced 
his task with noble 4isregard of personal unpopu¬ 
larity. Secondlyf considerable addition to the re- 
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venue was made by tlie revision of land settlements 
in tlie north-western provinces and by the resump¬ 
tion of unuutliorised revenue-free lands in the 
])ennanently settled provinces. 

(b) Adtninistrati\*e reforms —Bcntinck re- 
niedi('d the defects in the judicial reforms of Corn¬ 
wallis by entrustinff the Indians with responsible 
judicial and executive duties. The Indians were 
for the first time appointed as Deputy Magistrates 
and Subordinate Judges with decent salaries 
attached to their posts. He created a B»iard of 
Itevonue at Allahabad and abolished the provincial 
courls of appeal and circuit set up by Cornwallis. 
The jn’oceedings of those courts were very dilatory 
and so their abolition made for speedy justice. 
The (jlKt;e of the District Magistrate was combined 
with that of the Collector. A new class of officials 
called Commissioners was appointed to supervise 
the work of Magistrates and Collectors. He sub¬ 
stituted the vernacular language for Persian which 
had hithcrlo been the court language. In short, 
Beutinck was the first British ruler to establish a 
woikable and cfRcient framework of administration 
in India. 

(c) Sorlfil reforms :—It is for his social re¬ 
forms that Jh'iitinek is now best remembered. The 
most famous of these was the abolition of Suttee 
or the self-immolation of Hindu widows on the 
funeral pyre of their husbands. Another salutary 
reform was the sui)pression of Thuggee, a system 
of highway robbery and murder, earned on by 
powerful gangs who infested the roads in various 
disguises and strangled unwary travellers to death. 
The task of exterminating these ruffians was 
entrusted to Colonel Sleeman who organised an" 
elaborate system to deal with this abuse and sub- 
ceeded in breaking up the gangs. 

Duidug Bentinck’s administration .a great con¬ 
troversy was raised regarding the medium of im- ' 
parting education to the people as well jas 
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nature of education to be imparted in India. English 
-Macaulay, the historian, who was then Law Mem- as the 
her, throw the weif»:ht of his great influence in medium of 
favour of Englisli which theucefoi'tli became the 
medium of higher education. In 1S35, a resolu¬ 
tion was^adoiited that the funds granted by the 
Government for education should be dc'voted solely 
to the instruction of the natives of India in the 
English language and in western sciences. Ben- 
tinck established the Calcutta Medical College and 
the Elphinstone Institution of Bombay. , 

Foreign relations: —In foreign a If airs and in Kelation 
his relation with the native pouers Jicjitinck with the 
sedulously uplield the doclrimi of uon-irdcrvoiitioii 
pressed upon him by the autliorilies at Home. As 
the result of this policy disorder ajid <listurhiimes 
arose in Gwalior, Bhopal a-ud f7aii)ui‘, and tlie 
Gaikwar assumed an attitude of open hostility ; 
but Bciitiiick i-efused to swerve from Lis considered 


policy of neutrality. lu cases of exiremo 
necessity, however, ho did not shrink from inter¬ 
vention. Thus, on the death of the Baja of 
Cuchar without heirs he annexed the iniiicipality 


at the request of the inhabitants. He also annexed 


I'arganas were aimexcu Dct ause ine Jtapi reruscu 
to surrender the men Avho had kulnai)ped British 


JainLia. 


^subjects for sacriflee. The misgovernmeiit in 
Mysore led Bcntinck to take over tlio aduiiuistru- 
tion of the State which tlieneeforth was adminis¬ 


tered by British ofiicials till 1881 when it was 
restored to its native ruler. 


Bentinck kept on good terms with Banjit Friendly 
Singh and did him honour by paying him a highly 
ceremonial visit at Iln])ar. The meeting ^suited ging^, * 
in a “treaty of perpetual friendship’* with the 
Sikh ruler who agreed in his turn to encourage 
trade along the Sutlej and to respect the territories, 
of the Sind Amirs with whom Bentinck had also 
concluded treaties. Bentinck’s treaties with the 
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Amirs of Sind and Ranjit Singh were intended to 
counteract possible Russian aggression. 

Charter Act of 1833: —^As the time for the 
ot renewal of the Company’s charter approached, 
there arose* a great discussion as to whether the 
Com])any should he abolished and its Indian domi¬ 
nions taken uiidor the direct administration of the 
Crov The Charter Act, as passed by Parlia¬ 
ment, made someiliiin a coTuproinise. It 

alloAved the Company to retain iis torritrrial 
poss(*ssious for a further term of twenty years, hut 
they were to be held “in trust for his Majesty, 
his heirs and successors.” It at tlu* same time 
deprived Iho Cmupany ot its remaining trade pri¬ 
vilege, r/'., the monopoly of the Chinese trade. 
1'he assels of tlu* Company were bought at a valua- 
ti(ui and a fixed dividt'ud charged on the revenues 
of India, was guarafiteed to the shareholders for 
forty years. Thus the rom])any lost its commer¬ 
cial character, it remained only a governing body 
and was allowed to exercise its rights of 
patroj)ngo over Indian appointments. 

Resides changing ihe cbaracter of the Com¬ 
pany, the CJiarter Act int-rodiuied important modi- 
fi(jations into Ihe constitntion of Indian Govern¬ 
ment. 11. gJivi* the head of the government the 
title of the (b>vernoi*-(5em’ral of India (instead of 
Governor-General of Rcnigal) and empowered the 
Governnient to i)ass formal Acts, not merely in¬ 
formal Regulations, for the whole of India. 
Madras and Roiribay were finally subordinated to 
the Governor-Goiicrars (’oiitrol and were deprived 
of their legislative powers. A fourth member, 
calk'd the I^aw Member, was added to the Council 
of the Governor-General and a Law' Commission 
was appointed w'hose labours resulted in the draft¬ 
ing of the Indian Penal Code. The North-WesterU' 
Provinces were declared a fourth presidency with' 
a Governor hut were shortly afterwards placed- 
under a Lieutenant-Governor. Lastly^ the Charter^ 
Act laid down the most important pnne^de *'th^t 
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no native of India nor any itnral-born subject of 
His Majesty should be disabl from lioldiiijy any 
office, place or employment by reason of bis reli¬ 
gion, place of birth, descent or colour.’’ The Act 
thus reversed the narrow policy of Lord Corn¬ 
wallis and set the seal of Parlianientary approval 
to the liberal policy of Bontinck. 

Raja Rammohan Rays— Bammohan Hay was 
the herald of the new ago lhat w.is dawiiing u])Oii 
India as the result of Ibe imj»act of Western 
civilisalion. An erudite scholar, well versed in 
^Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit and English, Kammohaii 
Ray was the cm))()dinienl of Ihe new sjiiiit that 
tried lo envisage the best in the past as well as the 
present. He was a contcunjanary of Lord William 
Bontinck and was like him an ardent reformer. 
He was a pioneer of social reforms on modern 
lines. He founded the Brahjno Samaj in 1H2S 
which b(\sides i>reaching the unity ot God, assailed 
manv of Ihe social abuses of the Hindu society. He 
denounced the rigours of tln^ taste-system and 
sought to njdift the i)Osilit)ii of women. He thus 
struck ouli the two main lines along which all so- 
" cial reforms have sinte proceeded. He carried f)n 
a vigorous propaganda against tlie practice of Sait. 
or self-immolation of widows, and his ]ioworfiil 
support was a groat help to Beiiiinck who abol¬ 
ished this infuinons j»ractiee. His iirogressivc 
views stirred Hindu society to its depths and pro¬ 
voked bitter controversies. He had to face .almost 
single-handed ‘Hhe dread and unbroken force of 
Hindu orthodoxy.” Tilothing daunted tho Raja 
held high the torch of the renascent spirit of India. 

Rammohan’s activities were ma fold. He 
was a pioneer of English education. Ue .along 
^th David Hare, ' a famous missionary, founded 
.inany schools to impart English education to the 
fiidians and started the Hindu College which 
'i$iiaily developed into the Presidency College. He 
aent a spirited 'protest to Lord Amherst when the 
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latter was taking steps to establish a Sanskrit 
College in Calcutta. He pointed out that what 
the Indians needed was not a knowledge of her 
ancient lore but a knowledge of Western sciences 
and philosophy. His political views were advanced 
and enlightened and he was a very able critic of 
the Government. His nobly-worded protest against 
ihc restrictions on the liberty of press has been 
described as a “land-mark in the progress of 
Indian culture.** He organised petitions signed 
by boili Hindus and Muslims against the dury 
Act of 1827 which made an invidious distinction 
between Christians and nori-Chrislians in the 
matter of judicial administration. In these res¬ 
pects lie may he looked upon as the pioneer of 
const itutional agitation. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe s —The successor of Lord 
William Bcntinck was Charles Metcalfe, one of the 
ablest of the Comxiany’s servants, who had recent¬ 
ly been appointed as the Lieutenant-Governor of 
tlie A'orth-Western Provinces. Ilis short terra 
of office is niemorahle for the abolition of all 
restrictions on the press. The India House 
censured Metcalfe for this liberal action and so the 
latter resigned. 

History of the Indian Press: —The first Eng¬ 
lish newspaper printed in India was Hickey*s 
Bcntjul Gazette first inihlishcd in 1780. It was 
supiuessed two years after and the editor sent to 
jail for the libels he published on Mis. Hastings 
and various people. Hickey*s paper was followed 
by the Indian Gazette and several other journals. 

censorship of the press was first instituted by 
Lord Wellesley during the French wardn order to 
prevent communication of intelligence to the 
enemy. The same reasons led. Lord Minto to im¬ 
pose more severe restrictions on the press. Lord 
Hastings abolished the censorsMp of the press 
though he issued rules prohibiting the discussion 
of certain 'matters. Mr. Adam,. the temporary 
successor of Lord Hastings, deported editor of 
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tlie Calcutta Journal and made tlie rules more 
severe and required every priliter to take out a 
licence. It was Sir Charles MoicaHe who removed 
all restrictions on the press in 1835., From that 
time the Indian press continued to enjoy freedom 
till 1878 when Lord Lytton imposed restrictions 
on vernacular papers. Lytton* s measure was 
repealed by Lord llipon. During- the disturbances 
that followed the partition of Bengal several poli¬ 
tical crimes were committed and as a consequence 
the Government passed a restrictive Press Act in 
1908 and a more stringent one in 1910. 

LOUD AUCKLAND (18.36—1842) 

His Reforms: —On the resignation of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, Lord Auckland was apj)oint(Ml 
Governor-General. The early part of his adminis¬ 
tration was markefl by a few useful reforms. He 
developed Bcntiiick's plans for the })roniotion of 
education and the cultivation of medical science, 
lie abolished the inlgrim’s ta^v and released the 
temple endowments from all official cojitrol. II<5 
also took steps for the construction of irrigation 
works. 

He suppressed an attemjjted rebellion by tbe i]is rolatioa 
Padsha Begum of Oudh, deposed th(j Raja of with the 
Sataia for his treasonable intrigues with tlie Por- native 
tugucse, annexed Karnul in the Madras Presidency 
for the attempt of its Nawali to wage war against 
the English and frightened Holkar into making 
necessary reforms. 

Hih Afghan Policy:— The Afghan polh^y of The Afghan 
the British Government was mainly influenced by poUcy of* the 
an excessive fear of a Russian advance towards British was 
India by way of Herat and Kandahar. Lord 
!Minto*s embassy to Kabul and his treaty with ^Ucy. ^ 
Ran jit Singh were meant, at last in part, to 
^unteract Russian designs and the same reasons 
OTompted Lord William Bentinok to keep the 
g;reat Sikh leader in good humour by paying him . 
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a highly ceremonial visit and renewinpr the treaty 
of alliance with him. 

Lord Anckland’s Af|?han policy was also the* 
outcome of the dread nf llussian influence in cen¬ 
tral Asia. About this time Kussia was agf^randis- 
in^*- herself a1 the expense of the petty states of 
Ceniral Asia and had acquired a commandiiif? in- 
huenco a1 the l^crsian i*oiirt. Lord Auckland took 
alarm when a 1* ai'Diy, 1 rained and officered 

hy the’ Itiissiaiis, besief?ed Herat in 1837. He 
sent (\i]»laiu iJunres to Kabul, nominally on a 
commercial mission, but really to counteract 
llussian schemes in A%hauislan. Dost Muham¬ 
mad, liie ruler ol‘ Kabul, received tlic English 
mission cordially and agreed to do all that the 
English demanded, provided the latter should exert 
di^doinatic pressure on llanjit Singh to restore 
]*osha^ to him. Tiord Auckland shrank from 
this si('j) for fear of incurring ihe hostility of the 
great Sikh ruler. So Dost ^ilubanmiad turned to 
Russia and rpcon'od an informal Russian agent to 
whom he showed marked favour. Thereupon 
Auckland detrrniiiied to depose Dost Muhaininad 
and to replace him by Sliab Sbuja, a grandson of 
Abniad Sbab Durrani, who bad been expelled from 
tbe Ibrone in 1801), and bad since then been living 
as a ]>ensioJjier of the British at Ludhiana. The 
(lovcinor-General believed that as Shall Sbuja 
would owe bis rcsloral ion to British help, he would 
bo friendly to the English and would prove a pliant 
instrument of British diplomacy. To accomplish 
his object, Auckland concluded a ‘tripartite treaty* 
wilb Ran jit Singh and Sbab Sbuja. 

Chief Events: —^Having determined on war 
Auckland pursued his policy regardless of the fact 
that the alleged necessity for it had disappeared. 
i\jr the Busians had recalled their agent from 
Kabul and the Persians had raised the siege of 
•Herat. British troops were sent through both the 
^1^ and Khyher passes. Kandahar was ocout^ 
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pied and Ghazni taken by storm ‘in 1839, Dost 
Muhammad evacuated Kabul and Shah Shuja was 
triumphantly conducted into his capital and 
ijolemnly enthroned. Garrisons were stationed at 
Kandahar, Jalalabad and Kabul ^o preserve Bri¬ 
tish influence and Macnaghten and liurnes re¬ 
mained in charge of political aflairs. Dost 
Muhammad surrendered and was sent down to Cal¬ 
cutta on a liberal allow’anoe. 

So far all went well. But the Afghans dis¬ 
liked Shall Stuja who had been imposed on their Destruction 
country against their wHl and detested the pre- ojf the Bri- 
sence of the British army in their midst. Their 
discontent was further heightened by the from 

tious conduct of Biirnos and some oiher British Afghanistan, 
officers quartered at Kabul. Hints broke out in all 
quarters. Burnes w'as drugged out of his house 
and cut io pieces. Tlie British troops became 
demoralised, the generals proNed incompetent and 
Macnaghten, the political llesidcut, >\as forced fo 
comdude a humiliating treaty by wliieh it was 
agreed that the British should evacuate? Afghanis¬ 
tan and tliat Dost Muliamiiiad should he set free 
and allowed to return to Kabul. But Macnaghten 
was suspected of had faith l)ecaus(; ho entered into 
questionable negotiations with rival cdiiefs. Ileruje 
he was enticed to an interview with Akbar Khan, 
son of Dost Muhammad, and slain. In spite of 
this, another treaty was made with the Afghan 
<ihiefs and the British forces surrondcring iheir 
guns and stores, began the fatal retreat from 
Kabul. The forces, still 1G,000 strong, struggled 
on in misery and privation through snow-storms 
and a constant hail of liullets from the Afghans. 

The retreat hccuino a rout, the rout a massacre. 

Only one man. Dr. Brydon, made liis w^ay to 
Jalalabad where General Sale hold out. General 
Nott also defended Kandahar successfully. Lord 
Auckland laid down the reins of oflice before the 
close of the War (1842). 
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LORD ELLENBOROUGH (1842—1844) 

Army of Retribiitioilt —^Lord EUenborough, tlio 
successor of Lord Auckland, immediately on his ar¬ 
rival took steps i.o retrieve the British prestige. He 
despatched an army under General Pollock who re¬ 
lived Jalalabad and marched upon Kabul. There 
he was joined by General Kott, who on his route 
had destroyed the fortifications of Ghazni. The 
British j)risoners wore rescu^^d and the great 
bazaar of Kabul was blown up. This was an 
inexcusable act of vandalism on the part of the 
Briiish. The army then evacuated Afghanis!an. 
Shall Shuja having been murdered. Dost Muham¬ 
mad was allowed to return 1o Afghanistan uncon¬ 
ditionally and to resume the ihrono. 

Oilif'ism of Auckland’s Afghan Policy :—Tho Afghan 
policy «)f L<jril Anckhiud (avIm) in his turn was in.spiml by Palmer¬ 
ston, the Foreign Secretary) was i>oliliejslly disastrous and morally 
indeh'Msihle. The fear of the l{us.si;tii aggression was nothing 
more than a Inigbcar for the British frontier was then separated 
from Hii.s.sia's sphere of influeiiet* by a ring of powerful states such 
us the Punjab, Bahawalpiir, Sind and the deserts of Bajpiitana. 
AfoiTON'cr, Hiissia's outposts were at least a tliou.sand miles 
away fn>m the Indian boundar>’ and a corresponding distance 
from their base. Seisondly. Lord Auckland persisted in his policy 
when the reasons for it, such as they were, had wased to exist. 
The only, tliough a A-ery poor, just ifieat ion of liis policy, was 
the siege of Tferat by I Ik* Persian.^. Bnl even this p()<»p eveuse 
eea-sed to exist Avhen the Persians AA’cre obliged to raise the siege. 
Thirdly, the moral a,spcet of the policy and its execution soiled 
the fair name and reputation of the British. To attack Dost 
Muliammnd Avas morally indefc>nsibl<» bceanse he had iiCA’er in¬ 
jured till' British (loATrnnient. As an independent rntcr he had 
eA'er>' right to ally himself Avilh Persia or Russia. Lastly, in 
marching their tr<M>ps thmiigh Sind and in extorting money fronl 
tlie Siml Amirs the British Averc guilty of flagrant violation of 
irealiep reeenllv eoiieluded Avilh them. 

Conquest of Sind: —Tbc attitude of the Bri¬ 
tish Government towards Sind is a regrettable 
record of unscrupulousness and disregard of treaty 
obligalions. The political relation of the British 
with the Amirs of Sind began in 1809 when Lord 
Minto sent an embassy io the chief Amirs and 
concluded a treaty “esiablisliing eternal friendship 
between the contracting parties” and providing 
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for the exclusion of the French from Sind. This 
treaty was renewed in 1^120. Lord William Beii- 
tinck had also concluded a treaty in 1832 by which 
the rivers and roads of Sind were thrown open to 
merchants and traders subject to the condition 
that no armed vessels or military stores should 
pass through the country. It was further sti- Auckland’s 
pulated that the contracting parties should not hish-hand- 
“look with -the eye of covetousness on the i)osses- 
sions of each other.” During the first Afghan 
War, Lord Auckland violated this treaty in the 
most cynical fashion by marching British troops 
through Sind and added injury to insult by exact¬ 
ing a large sum of money from the Amirs. In 
spite of these high-handed jiroceedings the Amirs 
abstained from open hostility during the Afghan 
War even when fearful disasters befell the Brilish 
army. Lord Ellenborough went a step furtluu’ and EJlen- 
deliberately provoked a war so that ho might horoujjli’s 
annex Sind. Vague charges of disafi'ertion were 
brought against the Amirs and Sir Charles jS' apier 
was sent to Sind Avith full civil and military 
powcu’s. lie forced upon the Amirs a new treaty 
compelling them to cede the greater ^r *oition, of 
their territories and to give up the right of (ioining 
money. His other high-handed proceedings at last 
goaded the Baloehis into attacking the British I><’r(at of 
Residency, and Napier now got a piotext for the 
war which ho Avas provoking. 1 he army ot the gjj,j 

Amirs Avas defeated in tAvo actions, 'cip., at Miani 
ai^d Ihdto, and Sind aa’ms annexed to the British 
Empire. Napier felt no scruples in helping him¬ 
self to the sum of £70,000, being the share of the 
plunder obtained at Hyderabad. 

Lord Ellenborough’s policy with regard to Criticism of' 
Sind and tlie high-handed acts of Sir Charles the mnquest 
Napier, have been universally condemned. The Sind, 
case for the annexation of Sind was deliberately 
manufactured. The whole business was morally 
unjustifiable and Avas the outcome of blatant im¬ 
perialism. Napier has himself observed in his 
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Diary = *‘We have no right to seize Sind, yet we 
shall do so, and a very advantageous, useful, 
humane piece of rascality it will be.’* 

War with Gwalior S —In 184'3, Jankaji Sindhia 
the adopted son of Daulat Rao, died without any 
issue. His widow, Tara Bai, having adopted a 
son, a regent was appointed with the sanction of 
Lord El](uil)oroTigh. Tara Bai dismissed the regent 
and there followed a scene of intrigue and counter- 
intrigue which seemed too likely to end in a civil 
war. The danger of the situation Jay in the con¬ 
dition of the army which was sirong and turbulent 
and might join with the restless Sikhs, w'ho were 
on tlie verge of an outbreak. Lord Ellonborough 
brouglit up troojis as a precaution and demanded 
the reduction of the local . army. Negotiations 
failed and tlie Gw’‘ailor army commenced hostilities. 
It was, however, defeated in iwo battles at 
Maharajpur and I’aniar. A now treaty Avas con¬ 
cluded Ijy which the army of Gwalior Avas greatly 
reduced and the atVairs of the minor ruler was 
placed under a council of regency which Avas to 
folloAv the advice of the Resident. 

Reforms: —^Ijord JClleuhorough iirohihilcd the 
legal recognition of slavery in India, sujipressed 
state lotteries, began the apiMiiulment of Deputy 
Magistrates and iin])roAed tlie pay and pro.spects 
of })olice Darogas. Tie Avas disliked by the Direc¬ 
tors for bis aggressive xiolicy, bis open contempt 
tor the CIauI Siu'vice and the arrogant toni? of his 
desiiatches. Hence he was rec^alled in 1844. 

LORI) HAUDIINGE (I84'U_1848) 

His Reforms: —On Lord Ellen borough’s recall. 
Lord llardiugo, a veteran soldier, Avas chosen as 
liis siK^ocssor. The chief event of his administra¬ 
tion was the First Sikh War but during the 
first year of his office he carried through a few 
useful reforms.. He planned the Indian railway 
system, pushed on the designs for the Ganges 
Canal, promoted education and took steps for the 
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^suppression of Suttee and infanticide in tlie Pro¬ 
tected States. He also suppressed tlie practice of 
human sacrifice prevalent amoiiff Ihc fehontls in 
the Hill Tracts of Orissa. 

I^irst Sikh Wars —It has already heen noticed death ' 
that Eanjit Siiiffh had all along niainlained friend- of Ranjit 
ly relations M^th. the British and had oven co- Singh was 
operated with them in the First Afghan War. He toHowed by 
died in 1839 and was succeeded by his imbecile 
son, Kharag Singh. Then followed for six years 
a dismal series of revolutions and assassinations. 

The army became all-powerful in the state and sot 
up deposed pupi)et rulers at its will. At last in 
1845 the army acknowledged the (daims of Dilip 
Singh, a rc])uted son of Eanjit Singh, a child of 
five. Eiini Jhindan, mother of the boy-king, acted becamew- 
as regent with the help of her favourite, Lai controllablo 
Singh, who became minister. But all were ecpially “"4 so was 
afraid of the restless and turbulent army and iouiul 
their only hope of security in urging it on to British 
challenge British supremacy. Either it would leititory. 
spend its energy in a career of compicst or it 
would be crushed in the conflict. So the queen- 
mother authorised an invasion of the British terii- 
tory. The army felt elated at the pros})ect of 
victorv because reeenth’^ tluv British had l)een l»adlv 
beaten by the Afghans whom llanjit Singh had 
defeated on several occasions. Besides, the Sikhs 
apprehended a British attack on their torritojy 
because the British force on the frontiers had heen 
reinforced and preparations were being made for 
ebnstmeting bridges across the Sutlej. Rani 
Jhindan and her advisers fomented this apprehcTi- 
sion and so the Sikh army crossed the Sutlej, the 
boundary between tbe Sikh and British tciTitories. 

Thereupon Lord Hardinge declared war in 1845. 

The first battle was fought at Mndhi where 
the Sikhs were defeated by Sir Hugh Gough, the Chief battktj 
British Oommander-in-chief. Next follow'ed ' 

battle at Firozshah where the Sikhs were strongly 
entrenched. After a hard fight in which the Bri- 
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tish suffered heavy casualties, the Sikhs were com-^ 
pelled *to retire. The Sikhs were again defeated 
at Aliwal and were compelled to retire across the 
Sutlej. The final battle was fought at Sohraon in 
which the Sikhs after a gallant resistance 'were 
decisively beaten mainly owing to the treachery of 
their generals. The British then occupied Lahore- 
and compelled the Sikhs to sue for peace. By the 
treaty of Lahore iho Sikhs ceded all lands on the 
British side of the Sutlej as well as the Jullundar 
T)oab (Iho land beiween the Sullcj and the Bias). 
They also consontod to a considerable roductiou of 
their army and to |)ay an indemnity of one and a* 
half million atcj-ling or to cede Kashmir with half 
a million. The Intlcr alternative was adopted. The 
English then sold Kashmir to Golab Singh for one 
million sterling. TJic (ioveniinent was to con- 
tiiine in the liands of Ihe young IMaluiraja with 
Lai Singh as liis ininisier, under the supervision of 
the British Besidc'iit, and a British force was to 
remain at Lalioie for oik* yeaj*. In JSlfl at the 
request of the vSikh leaders a new treaty was made 
by w'liich ihe adiiiinisiration of the Punjab was 
placed under a Council of llogency consisting of 
-eight Sikh SnnJnn who wore to act under the 
direction of the Brilish Posideiii,. A British force 
w’as to 1)0 maintained at Lahore and twenty-two 
lakhs of ru])eos wore to be i)aid by the Sikh Gov- 
erniiienl for ils maintenance. This arrangement 
was to coiilinue unlil the ]\laharaja should come of^ 
age. Thus as the result of the Eirst Anglo-Sikh 
War ilie British Governinenl secured full control 
over the Lahore Durbar. This proved to be the 
prelude to the annexation of the Punjab under the 
next Governor-General. 


LORD DALHOUSIE (184R—.1856) 

The successor of Tiord Hardinge was Lord 
Dalhousie, a man of autoeratic temper but gifted 
with considerable administrative capacity. He 
left a deeper personal impress on the destinies of" 
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India than any of his predecessors since Lord 
Wellesley. The early years of his government 
were mainly occupied hy the Second Sikh War and 
Second Burmese War. 

Second Sikh Wars —Lord Hardinge's arrange¬ 
ment for the government of the Punjab did not 
work well. The Sikh chiefs resented the control 
exercised by the British Resident. They justly 
attributed "their recent defeats to the treachery of 
their leaders and so were eager for another trial of 
strength. The occasion for a rupture came soon 
‘ enough. Mulraj, ihe Sikh Goveriuo* of 
being called upon by the governiuenl- of Laliojo to 
render accounts, tendered bis resignation. It was 
aecepted and the British Resident sent two young 
English officers Avith a small escort to install a t»cw 
S ikh CoA^eriiov at Multan, ^riio officers Avere Multan, 
murdered and Mnlraj went into oj)pn rebellion and 
regained possession of Multan. The revolt soon 
became general and so Lord Balbousie declared 
war. The Afghans joined the Siklis in the hope 
of reeoA’erinii* PcsbaAvar. 

Lieutenant Edwards, Avith a small force locally 
raised, d(‘featod the rebels in two engagements 
and compelled Mulraj to retire Avilbin the fortress 
of Multan. The British Resident at Lahore sent 
Sher Singh with a large foi-cc to besiege Multan 
but the latter went oaw to the enolnA^ Tiord 
Gough, the Comniander-in-eliief, attacked Sber 
Singh at Bamnagar but failed to make any im¬ 
pression. He next met the Sikh army at Chilian- . 

•waU in 1.S49. The Sikhs fought with great < 
courage and determination and repulsed a British 
brigade Aritb fearful loss. They captured foui* 
guns and colours of three regiments but could not. 
follow up their success. They abandoned their 
lines and retreated three miles in good order with 
, ithe loss of twelve guns. The battle of Chilianwala 
is generally described as a drawn battle but the 
balance of success seems to have been in favour of 
the ^ikhs. The English, however, succeeded in re- 
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diiciug Multan which capitulated after a gallant de- 
l>efeaL of fence. The decisive battle of the war was fought at 
the Sikhs at Gujarat, a town near the Chenub, where Lord 
battle of Gough retrieved his reputation by signally defcat- 
Gujarat. Sikh army. The Sikhs fled in disorder 

and was pursued as far as the Afghan frontier. 
Sher Singh and the remnant of the Khalsa army 
laid down their arms and the war came to a close. 


Annexation 
of the 
Punjab. 


Orgmiisation 
of the pro* 
vince by 
Lawrence. 


Results* —The Punjab was annexed and Dilip 
Singh Avas granted a pension of £50,000 a year. 
The Xhalsa anny was disbanded and the people 
were disarmed. Tlie aimexatioi* of (ho Punjab 
pushed the frontiers of (he llritish Empire to the 
base of (he niouulains of Afghanistan, the natural 
boundary of India. Tlio Avork begun by Wellesley 
was (bus toni])leted. The administration of the 
provine.e was en(rus(od to a Board of Three Ooin- 
inissioners. But (he Board was soon abolished and 
a Chief (Commissioner was appointed (o rule the jmo- 
vinee, the first man to hold that office being Sir 
.Tolm Tiawrence. The Punjab was made into Avhat is 
called a uon-regiilatioii proA'ince. Tlie people were 
disarmed, slavery and dacoily were finally stamped 
out and a simple code of criminal and civil pro¬ 
cedure AA’as (IraAvii up. External security was pro¬ 
vided for by the eonstruction of a line of fortresses 
along the North-West frontier. Roads and canals 
AA'ere constructed, the land-tax Avas reduced and 
CA’ery care Avas (akon to induce the people to settle 
down to a life of peaceful pursuits. The willing¬ 
ness with which the Sikhs fought in the Second 
Burmese War and their loyalty during the 
iMutiny are ample proofs of (he success of the Bri¬ 
tish administration in (he Punjab. 


, Second Burmese Wars —Ever since the con- 
Tnent "or^he elusion of the first Burmese War, the attitude of 
British mer- the Burmese toAvards the British Government had 
by heeii haughty and arrogant and so the British 
b^Burmese Resident had to be witlulraw’n in 1840. In 1851, the 
this British merchants at Rangoon complained of ill- 
treatment and Lord Dalhousie sent a frigate to 
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Rangoon to ilemand coinpciisatioii. The officers 
of tlie vessel, having detained one of the king’s 
ships, were fired upon hy the Burmese. As th(' 

Burmese refused to comply with the demands for 
redress and reparation, Dalhousie declared war in 
1852. The operations were bri(3f and successful. 

The groat pagoda of Itangooii was stormed and the 
town captured. This was followed by the capture Atmexation 
of Bronie and the (njcui)alio?i of Ihe whole pro-of IVku; 
vince of Pegu. The king of Burma having re¬ 
fused to sign a formal treaty, the province of Pe»u 
was annexed hy proclamation (1852). 

Thus, the whole of lower Burma passed into 
the hands of the English. 

*His Annexation Policy: —Lord Dallionsie had (;,.oiiuds of 
no sernples about mmexaii{»ii and ho machi mincxution. 
annexations right and left in total disregard of 
Indian feeling and susceptibilities. Tlis annexa¬ 
tion policy rested on a threefold basis,—right of 
' C!onquest, doctrine of Jap.se and the desire to ex¬ 
tend the benefits of British rule to provimes mis- 
go^wned by Indian jiotcntatcs. As noticed b(‘- 
- fore, the annexation of the Punjab and Pegu came 
under the first head, the provinces being annexed 
as results of military conipiest.. A small x>ortion 
of Sikkim was annexed as a penalty for the Baja’s 
ill-treatment on two British officers. 

*But hy far the greater number of his annexa¬ 
tions were effected hy the application of ihe Bortrme^ 
doctrine of lapse. According to it, the dependent ® 

States pased back or ‘lapsed’ to the paramount 

S ower on the failure of natural heirs of the royal 
ne. In other words, Dalhonsie refused to re¬ 
cognise the right of adoption in the case of depen¬ 
dent States and held that the failure of natural 
heirs of the royal (line in such States was a legiti¬ 
mate opportunity for annexing them. The States 
annexed by the application of this doctrine were 
Stttara, Jh(msiy Baghat, a Cis-Sutlej State, Nag¬ 
pur» Jaipur in Bunjdelkhand and Sumhafyur ioi. 
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Orissa. In one instance, that of Karauali, the 
annexation was disallowed by the Home govern¬ 
ment on the ground that it was a ‘protected ally’ 
and not a ‘Dependent State* created by the British. 

Criticism: —The ‘doctrine of lapse* was an 
assertion of the political suzerainty of the British 
East India Company. The policy of annexation 
based upon this doctrine was not invented by Lord 
Dalhousie., It was enunciated by tlie Directors as 
far back as 1834 and subsequently acted upon on 
more than one occasion. But it was a policy 
whicli exactly suited Dalhousio*s imperialistic 
motives and so he applied it whenever an oppor¬ 
tunity presented itself. As A. D. Inncs observes, 
“Dalnousie*s predecessors liad acted on the general 
principle of avoiding annexation if it could be 
avoided ; Dalhousie acted on the general principle 
of annexing if he could do so legitimately.** In 
applying this doctrine he was animated by two 
main objects, 'viz., welfare of the peoples of the 
dependent States and imi)erialistic considerations. 
Ue sincerely believed that British rule was better 
for the ruled than Indian. Secondly, these annexa¬ 
tions considerably added to the profit and con¬ 
venience of the British Empire. Thus the annexa¬ 
tion of Satara and !Nagpur respectively linked up 
Bombay and Madras, and Bombay and Calcutta. It 
was thus a measure of imperial consolidation. 
However advantageous this doctrine may be there 
is no doubt that Dalhousie was blind to the im¬ 
policy of its application. It gave a rude shock 
to the i)rinces and chiefs and created a good deal 
of imeasiness in their minds. No ruler felt secure 
and the atmosphere of unrest and suspicion created 
by his annexation policy was largely responsible 
for the terrible crisis which soon followed, viz., 
the Sepoy Mutiny. This policy had to he 
reversed. 

Annexation of Oiidh: —Oudh was annexed in 
^onsi^uen^ of the persistent misgovemmoit of 
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the country. This drastic measure was taken by 
the express order of the Home authorities, and the 
last Nawab, Wazid Ali, was removed to Calcutta 
•on a large pension. 


Lord Halilousio was not in favour of annexing Criticism 
Oudh outright. He wanted to solve the Oudh of Dalhou- 
problera by taking over the administration and Ondk 
leaving to the Nawab his “nominal sovereignty^® 
with his palace, rank and titles.’* But he was 
overruled by the Directors who fk'oided on 
annexation. The grounds of annexation in tliis 
case wore chronic misgovernment and corruption. 

There is no denying the fact that under the rule 
of successive Nawahs the administration of that 
province degenerated into an “orgy of massacre 
and corruption set to music.” Successive Resi¬ 
dents like Colonel Slecmaii and Colonel Oiitram, 
both of wlioin were opposed to tho policy of lapse, 
reported iliat tlio condition of Oudh was deplorable 
and could hardly be worse. But it should be noted 
that tho maladministration of Oudh was as much 


due to the inevitable result of the oiierutioii of tlie 
subsidiary system as to incapacity of the Nawab. 

The Nawah was saddled with responsibility but 
shoru of jjower, and this resullod in constant Bri-k involv^ 
tish interference in the aifairs of Oudb. For ibe ^ 

Kawab could not take any important decision 
without the concurrence of tho British Resident. 


Hence the responsibility for misgovernment rested 
largely with the British who had thrust uiion Oudh 
u vicious system. Secondly, the annexation of 
Oudh was a “gross violation of national faith” as 
it involved the repudiation ,of treaty obligations. 
Since Wellesley’s treaty of 1801, Oudh had been 
kept as a ijrotected Feudatory State with the 
Nawab’s control over its internal administration. 


This treaty was now brushed aside without any 
qualms of conscience and no consideration was 
^own for the, unswerving loyalty of the ruling , 
hoqse of Oudh to .the British Government. .vApartiirwfui 
from morid and oth^er considerations the 
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tion was, as warned by Colonel Sleeman, an im•^ 
politic step. He said : ‘^It would cost tbe British 
power more than the value of ten such kin^^dozhs, 
and would inevitably lead to a mutiny of the 
Sepoys." His prophecy came true in ^1857. 

Othor Annexation* —Besides , these ac^uisi^ 
tions, Dalhousie swept away certain titular 
sovereignties which have ceased to have any real 
meaning. Thus, on the death of the titular 
Nawab of the Carnatic he abolished the title of 
Nawab and on the death of the Kaja of Tanjore 
he abolished the royal title. Finally, on the death 
of Baji Rao, the ex-Poshwa, he refused to continue 
the pension to his adopted son, Dliondhu Pant, 
afterwards notorious as the Nana Sahib. 


Berar was taken from ihe Nizam partly in 
liquidation of the arrears of subsidies and partly 
for the maintenance of the contingent force. 


Delfiousie As An Administrator 


It has been rightly said that as an adminis¬ 
trator Dalhousie “has never been surpassed and 
seldom equalled." Every department of the ad¬ 
ministration felt the touch of his reforming hands 
and he improved what he touched. He reorgan¬ 
ised the system of administration by beginning the 
practice of distributing administrative works 
among distinct departments, and got rid of many 
antiejuated survivals coming down from the old 
mercantile days of the Company. A very import¬ 
ant administrative change of his time was the 
appointment of a Dicutenant jQ-ovemor for Bengal ^ 
which till now was in charge of the Governor- 
General. This enabled the latter to devote more 
time to all-round improvements. The administra¬ 
tive arrangements which Dalhousie made for the 
two‘newly conquered provinces of the Punjab a*nd 
Pe^ in Burma were splendid Emhievements. 


VOf social, reforms of Dalbnii^e 
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legalised the marriage of Hindu widows. Aiiotlie]' 
noteworthy social reform was ,the removal of dis¬ 
abilities caused by the change of religion. Under 
the Hindu Law a convert to (Christianity forfeited 
bis inheritance. This penalty was now removed 
by law. 

k', Halhousie undertook a number of works of Works of 

^^^ublic utility which did nion* than anything else public 
to tnoderniso India. H ’ oueiu'd the tirst railway “*^'***^^’ 
line in India and set u,i iLc' fir-.i electric telegraph 
wire. He established a uT'ito.iii half-aniia postage 
througlioiit the le^igth a ?d ^■.•/‘Clldtl'« of llie (ountry. 

^ formerly letiers v. ere ••htirgrd according to the 
distance covered. I f*es:' i!upn>vemenl.s in the 
means of commuiiicalio.n served to consolidate tljc 
British rule. lie ated tlie l ublic Works 

Deimrtmoni and moi'.'iiook sevei-al works of gT('a1 
magnitude such as t-T.-nd Trunk Tioad, tlie 
Ganges Canal and i\ 'a.i ICoab (kinal. IL* gave 
effect to the famo edaratioaui ])(*spatch of Sir 
Charles Wood by . 'L ’;’- up i)('nartmcnis oi Pub¬ 
lic Instruction in u’.l i!ie ]n*o\ laet's. 

This lies :atv ■' '.s a i important landmark ia Educational 

-the history of od". ' r.\ in India. It envisaged a Despatch of 

comprohensivt' an (>;)rdiiiated system of educa- 
tion advancing ])y wcil-OJ'dtTcd gjudation frmii the 
lowest to the higJ' st stage. It recommended the 
establishme.it of a of' (diicatioiial institu¬ 

tions such as iir' . 'iar.v uohools, liighrr schools, 
colleges and universities, each leading to the next 
higher stage. To manage a7id guide these institu- 
'tions a Ileparti: cut of EdiTcation was to bo 
created in each }trovince. Provision was to be 
made for inspecting the schools and giving grants- 
in-Gtid to those founded by private efforts. This 
despatch thus laid the foundation of the modern 
system of education. 

Chartor Act of 1853 ^ —The Charter of‘the 
Company was renewed for the last time in 1868, 
beforb 'for a definite period, bni during the ‘ 
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pleasure of Parliameiit. The Company was to con- 
tly tinue to govern India in trust for the Crown 
^‘until Parliament should otherwise direct.^* f 
.While renewing the Charter Parliament took care 
to curtail the power and privileges of the Com¬ 
pany. The Charter Act of 1853 cut down "the 
number of Directors from twenty-four to eighteeif,V 
of whom six were to be appointed by the Crowns? 
The Directors were deprived of their patronage 
over_ Indian appointments as the covenanted civil 
service was now thrown open to competition. The 
position o£ the President of the Board of Control 
was improved and his salary was made equal to 
that of a Secretary of State. Appointment of 
Councillors, both central and provincial, was to be 
made with the approval of the Crown. These 
changes deprived the Company of the last vestige 
of its power and prepared the ground for its abol¬ 
ition. 


The Charter Act introduced important ad¬ 
ministrative changes. Bengal was organised as a 
separate provincial government under a Lieutenant 
Governor. The Law Member, who till now could 
speak and vote only when legislative business was 
discussed, was given fuU rank as a Councillor 
with power to vote on all business. The Council 
was enlarged for purposes of law-making by the 
addition of six new members called legislative 
councillors. These included four government 
nominees from each of the four provinces, the 
Chief Justice of Bengal and another Judge of the 
Supreme Court. The nominated members must be 
ci'^ servants of ten years* standing. This ex¬ 
panded Council of the Governor-General may be 
called the Legislative Council as distinot from the, 
smaller CouncH of four which dealt with executiva, 


afEairs. 

, Estimate off Dalhousie: —^It has been aptly said 
of the British rulers of India that “some were 
conquerors, some were builders while others were, 
reformers, W Lord Dalhousie was all,in one.’*' 
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TFliis remark puts in a nutshell the illustrious role 
played by Dalhousie in extending as well consoli- 
da&g the British rule in India. His powers of 
work were colossal and he left the impress of hia 
personality upon every department of government. 
His wars and "annexations extended the boundaries 
of the British Empire in India. What is more, 
this extension went hand in hand with orderly 
consolidation. The list of his administrative acts 
and works of public utility is* a long one. They 
served to modernise India and made for the 
efficiency of the administration. In a word, he 
converted “the stationary India of Wellesley 
into the progressive India of our own day.” He 
was, however, a man of autocratic temper, quite 
ill-fitted to work with his colleagues and he rode 
roughshod over Indian feelings and susceptibil¬ 
ities. 


LORD CANNING (1856—1862) 

The administration of Lord Canning who suc¬ 
ceeded Lord Dalhousie, is the story of the Sepoy 
Mutiny, its suppression and the consequent re¬ 
organisation of the Government of India. Before 
• the outbreak of the Mutiny he had to deal with the 
Persians who had occupi^. Herat in 185(). The 
British Government took alarm lest the Persians Ww .with 
should conquer Afghanistan and so sent an expedi- the .Pta ari a m . 
tion to the Persian Gulf. The British occupied 
Bushire and compelled the Persians to agree to 
evacuate Herat and to abstain from interference in 
■Afghan affairs. 

The Rebellion of 1857r-Was it a Mutiny P 

In 1857 occurred the great rebelHon usuaUy 
.Jtnown to history as the “Indian Mutiny.” There 
has been a good deal of controversy over the real 
character of this outbreak. British writers have 
persisted in speaking of it as a “mutiny*^ while 
sottie Indians at any rate have described this great 
eu^ng as the “Indian War of Independence.” The 
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truth seems to lie midway between these twcF 
extreme views. It was the sepoys of the Bdngal 
Army who began the revolt and did most to SUS'%, 
tain it. So far it was a mutiny. But it was moro 
than a mutiny inasmuch as it was backed by 
dispossessed zemindars and talukdars, princes and 
nawabs deprived of their states, titles and pen-,, 
sions, and by tlie soldiery and officers of the 
escheated principalities, whose occupations were 
gone. Hence Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has spoken 
of the rising as a feudal revolt. Thus behind the 
particular grievances of the Bengal Army lay more. 
deep-rooted and impalapable causes of discontent 
and there were many others besides the sepoy who- 
were interested in overthrowing the British rule.**^ 
The conservative section of the people was seri¬ 
ously alarmed at the progiessive trends of British 
rule, which seemed to threaten their ancient social 
order. Thus there was a wridespread feeling of 
discontent even among those who were not sepoys 
and the affair of the polluting greased cartridges- 
set the tender-box ablaze. 


Not a 
'.mtional 
molt. 


“But if the outbreak w'us more than a mutiny, 
it was not a national rebellion against foreign, 
rule.” None of the rulers of the leading States- 
joined in the revolt. The Sikhs who had been 
subdued veiy recently, made no attempt to recover 
their independence. On the contrary they 
marched out to join the British force at Delhi. All 
the Indian sepoys did not rise against the British, 
Government. Many fought side by side with tho, 
British force. Southern India, on the whole, re* 
mained quiet. Nepal sent a Gurkha army to put 
down the revolt in Oudh, It was only in Oudh and' 
Rohilkhand that the revolt took on the character, 
of a national rising. ‘ - .r 


Causes of the Mutiny:— In its origin th^;. 
Hotiny.* Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 was essentially a militaiy'; 
rising caused by discontent in the Indian army. 
**But it occurred at a time when for' varibns 
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•eons, there was much social and political dis- 
•content, and the mutineers were promptly joined 
by interested adventurers, who tried to give it a 
particular direction to suit their own schemes.*’ 

• xh© causes of the Mutiny may he summed up un¬ 
der the heads, political^ social and military. 

Of the political causes the most important was Political 
the annexation policy of Lord Dalhousie. His causes of 
annexations and escheats by the application of the the Mutiny, 
-doctrine of lajfSe alarmed the ruling classes and a 
general belief gained ground that the British had 
embarked u})Oii an unscrupulous course of aggran¬ 
disement. The withdrawal of the pension of Nana 
^ Sahib, the adopted son of Baji Kao, offended his 
•countrymen and made him the most relentless 
-enomy of the British rulct. The annexation of 
Oudh and the projected removal of the Mughal 
Emperor from his ancestral palace gave a rude 
shock to Muslim sentinienis. The land-holding 
-classes were also sorely aggrieved. Bcntinck’s Dalhouue's 
resumption of rent-free tenures had' ruined many 
landowners, while the administration of Oudh after 
• its annexation was marked by a total disregard of 
the susceptibilities of the great talukdars. Thus, 
n, feeling of uneasiness i)ervaded the ruling classes 
■and no ruler of a native State felt safe. 

As regards social causes it should be noted ^ 

that tlio introduction of western innovations had 
unsettled the minds of the ignorant people.^ The 
•spread of English education, the construction of 
Kailways aiid Tple^aph lines, legislations for the 
^suppression of and for the re-marriage of 

widows and the' missionary activity fostered by 
officials—all these engendei’ed a belief that the Bri¬ 
tish were determined to convert the people to 
.dhristianity. The cry was raised that rmigion 
was in danger and designing persons made much 
oapital out of the popular apprehension, ^stly, 

. vtkere were many unsatisfactory features in thopOae in'm 
;*^^dian army that portended a crisis. The dis- 
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cipiine in the army had become yery lax on acconni 
of the system of promotion by seniority only ae 
well as by the transference of able military officers 
to civil posts. The sepoys were discontented as 
the constant extension of frontiers involved their 
service in strange distant countries. In such cases 
.they demanded extra allowances and when these 
were refused they became sullen.i The Bengal 
army was particularly difficult to handle from the 
number of high caste men in its rtmks. They dis¬ 
liked menial services and dread^ sea voyage, 
which endangered their caste. Hence their dis¬ 
content was greatly intensified when Lord Canning 
passed the General Services Enlistment Act which 
imposed on the sepoys the obligation to serve 
wherever required. The disparity in numbers bet¬ 
ween European and Indian troops as well as Eng¬ 
land’s pre-occupation in the Crimean War filled 
the sepoys with confidence in their own power. 

What fanned the smouldering discontent into 
a devouring fiame was tbe sad blunder of the 
greased car1.ridges which had to be used with the 
newly introduced Enfield rifles. A rumour spread« 
that the cartridges were greased with the fat of 
cows and pigs with the deliberate object of defil¬ 
ing the Hindus and Mussalmans alike. Unfor¬ 
tunately, tliere was truth in the rumour and the 
sepoys believed that the British wanted to make 
them Christians. A general alarm spread through¬ 
out the army and the sepoys broke into mutiny. 

Spread of the Muntiny: —Troubles began first 
at Barrackpore where the discontent of the sepoys 
was marked by the outbreak of incendiary fires. 
Then they openly mutinied and their example was 
followed at Berhampur. These outbreaks were 
quickly put down and the Indian regiments were 
disbanded. But the disaffection spread to the 
north and incendiary fire also broke out at 
AmbaUa. But the decisive outbreak occurred at' 
Meerut where 85 sepoys of the cayarly regiment 
were sentenced to two years’ impnsonment. fox 
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refusing to use greased cartridges. At this, three 
regiments broke into open mutiny, shot down their 
omcers, broke open the prisons, released their 
comrades and marched oE to Delhi. The mutineers 
being joined by the Delhi sepoys made themselves 
masters of the city and the palace, massacred the 
Europeans and proclaimed ihe restoration of the 
Mughal Empire by placing the aged titular Em¬ 
peror Bahadur Shah on the throne. The capture of 
Delhi by the mutineers tv as the signal for a gene¬ 
ral rising in Northern India and the mutiny spread 
to Lucknow, Bareilly, Cawnpore, Agra, Jhansi, 

Central India, Bundelkhand and other places. 
Everywhere the mutineers killed the Europeans, 
broke open the jails and then mart lied towards , 

Delhi. In Oudh alone the mutiny dovelojred into 
a rebellion but in other places it was a rising of ihp Pimjab. 
the sejioys only, the people in general remaining 
loyal. In the Punjab, Sir John Lawrence kept the 
Sikhs quiet. He disarmed the disaffected sepoys, 
enlisted liew Sikh regiments and with their help 
quickly crushed all symptoms of revolt. 

Suppression of Mutiny: —The most pressing 
need for the restoration of Brilish inestige was the Recovery of 
re<*aptui*e ot Delhi. The eity stood a siege of four 
months before it tv as recaptured. The glory of its 
recovery was mainly due to the unremitting exer¬ 
tions of Sir John Lawrence, who took the risk ol 
denuding the Punjah of troops and hnnying rein- 
foreement to Delhi. The aged Emperor was taken 
prisoner and transported to Rangoon while his two 
sons were shot dead. Thus ended the hist of the ^ 
Mughals. 

In Oudh the mutineers were converging round 
two centres, LllOknow and CawnporOi^ At Luck¬ 
now Sir Henry Lawrence was shut up in the Resi¬ 
dency with ail the Europeans and a small force 
of loyal sepoys. During the early stage of the 
siege he was killed, but the tiny garrison main¬ 
tained a gallant defence till it was reinforced bj 
Generals Outram and Havelock wbo forced their of 
way into the Residency after despe'^ate fighting. Lucknow. 
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But tlie mutineers were still too strong for tliem ^ 
and Havelock and Ouiram found themselves be¬ 
sieged. Lucknow sto(id a five months* siege after 
which it was finally relieved by Sir Colin Campbell. 
The recapture of Delhi and relief of Lucknow 
broke the back of the ?lutiny. At Cawnpore the 
ojjerations of the miitiiienrs were directed by Nana 
Sahib from his residencj at Bithur. The British 
garrison, after a gallaid resistance, was compelled 
to surreiHh*r on terms. Nana Sahib who pretended 
fiT end ship to the liritisli, promised to convey the 
garrison safely to Allahabad. As the English were 
being condueled to I lie boats, a murderous fire was 
oi)ened upon them by (he order of Nana Sahib 
and with the exception of four men who made 
their escape, all wtn'e siiot down at tlie river side. 
The women and children were kept confined for a 
yet more dreadful tale. When Nana Sahib heard 
that a relieving force under General Haveloch had 
routed his anii> and was advancing upon Cawnjmre, 
he ordered the European women and children, 
about two liiindrc'd i:i number, to be slaughtered 
and thrown into a well.. Havelo(;k drove out Nana 
Sahib and arrived just too late to prevent this re¬ 
volting crime. Cawnpore was next occupied by 
the mutinous Gwalior contingent under Tantia 
Topi who repulsed General Windam who w-as left 
in charge of the place. Sir (^olin Campbell re¬ 
covered the tfjwii. 

At Bareilhj, the capital of Robilkhand, the se- 
l)oys mutinied and proclaimed a llohilla chief as 
governor. The latter retained power for about a 
year until the city was captured by Campbell. 

In Central India and Bundclkhand the leaders 
of the rebels were the Rani of Jhansi and Tantia 
TopL The former had earned from Sir Hugh' 
Rose who comlucted the operations in Central 
India, the (ompliment that she was the “best and 
bravest** of the rebel leaders. Rose ^ relieve 
Saugor and then took Jhansi after defeating a te*?, 
lieving army under Tantia Topi. Next he 
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Kalpi, the principal arsenal of the rebels. lA-bont 
this time Tantia Topi and Bani of Jhansi united 
their forces and by a brilliant stroke occupied 
Gwalior. They compelled Sindhia, who had re¬ 
mained loyal, to take refuge at Agra and pro- 
•elaimed Nana Sahib as Pesliwa. Sir Hugh Bose 
marched against the rebels and defeated them in 
two battles in one of which the Bani of Jhansi, 
clad in male attire and fighting gallantly, met a 
soldier’s death. Tantia Topi escaped southwards 
with remarkable celerity and became a hunted 
fugitive till he was betrayed into the hands of the 
British and hanged for his complicity in the mas- 
^JBcre of Cawnpore. !N’ana Sahib was driven from 
pillar to post but his end is unknown. Thus end- 
^d the ^Mutiny. 

End of the Company!— The most important 
result of the Mutiny of 1857 was the abolition of Mutiny, 
the rule of East India Company. The shock of 
this terrible crisis created a strong feeling in Eng¬ 
land against the Company’s rule, and Parliament 
'deteiinined to transfer the Government of India 
directly to Ihe Crown. Accordingly an Act was 
passed known as “An. zict for the Better Govern¬ 
ment of Jndm” It abolished the Board of Con- 
■ trol and the Court of Direelors and substituted for 
them a Secretary of State for India with a coun¬ 
cil of fifteen members to assist him. The Gover¬ 
nor-General received the additional title of Vice¬ 
roy. Lord Canning was the first Viceroy under 
the Act. . A 

The QuPen’s Proclamation: —The transfer ofitsdiief 
the Government from the Company to the Crown causes. ^ 
was announced to the princes and i)eople of India 
• by the famous Proclamation of Qneen Victoria on 
^ the Ist November, 1858. It declared the princi- 

pies on which the Government of India was to he ^ 

('Conducted. The princes were assured that their 
rights and honour should be respected and that 

existing treaties with them scrupulously main- 
tianed. The people were assured of religious 
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toleration and declared eligible for public offices^ 
irrespectiye of their caste or creed, provided they 
were fit for them., A general amnesty was 
granted to all mutineers except those who had 
taken part in the murder of British subjects. The 
proclamation ended with a promise of measures for 
the material and moral improvement of the people. 

Critical Note :—Ciinnin(;ham says that the assumption df 
the Government of India by the Crown was rather a “formal 
than a substantial chaiif^.” The remark is true, for ainoe Ike 
passing of the I’ilt’s India Act all real power had passed to the 
President of Lln^ Board of Control, and the Court of Directors 
had been rerliieed to the jiosition of an advisory ooundl. The 
privileges of the Directors were further curtailed by the Charter 
Act of ISiiS, \\hieh threw open the Civil Service to coropetitiopr 
and thereby tleprived them of their patronage of India. 

Act al.so re<hiced their number from 2S to 18 and made fflx of 
them nominees of tlie Crown. The Acil also contemplated the 
aasumption by the Crown of the Government of India inasmuch 
as it renewed the Com|>any’s Charter not for any definite period 
as former measures had clone, but during pleasure of Parliament. 

*Gauses of the Failure of the Mutiny: —The 

main cause of the failure of the Mutiny was the 
absence of unity of purpose among the rebels. 
They did not agree in aiming at any common poli¬ 
tical object. The mutinous sepoys of the Bengal 
army tried to revive the vanished glories of the 
Mughal Empire while Nana Sahib sought to re¬ 
establish the power of the Peshwa in his own per¬ 
son. The Rani of Jhansi fought for her own 
hand. Dr. Smith observes that “the jealousy bet¬ 
ween the Hindus and Muhammadans, the political 
rivalry between Peshwa and Padshah, and in- 
niunerahle animosities of various kinds so divided 
the rebels everywhere t.hat they never were able 
to combine effectually for the execution of a well- 
considered plan.’* jSecondly, the Mutiny was, to- 
a great extent, localised, being confined to a' 
limited area. India, south of the Narbada, made 
no movement of importance. Thirdlyj no leader 
of considerable capacity arose among the rebels ; 
the most capable was a woman, the Rani of Jhansi. 
Fourthly, with the exception of the Begum^ of 
Oudh, the Rani of Jhansi and some minor ohie&>. 
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'Hone of the ‘protected* or feudatory princes threw 
in their lot with the rebels. On the contrary the 
British received invaluable help from some of the 
Indian statesmen, specially from Sir Dinakar Rao 
of Gwalior and Sir Salar Jang of Hyderabad. 

Lastly, Lord Canning’s conciliatory attitude did 
much to allay the feelings of the mutineers and to 
disarm their opposition. 

The Mutiny ‘a Fortunate Occurence’: —Sir The Mutiny 
Lepel Graffin says that ‘Perhaps a more fortunate was a revolt 
occurrence than the Mutiny of 1857 never occurred 
in India.* To understand the spirit of this re- 
marks we must shut our eyes to many painful India 
acts on both sides and regard the Mutiny as a rc- Western 
volt of the old against the new, of Indian roii- innovations, 
servatism against aggressive European innova¬ 
tion. This conflict had to be fought out and if 
the greased cartridge had not supplied the oppor¬ 
tunity of the struggle would have come a little 
later over some other issue. To quoie Grifliii’s 
words, “The Mutiny swept the Indian sky clear of 
many clouds. It disbanded a lazy, pampered army, 
which, though in its hundred years of life had done 
splendid service, had become impossible ; it re¬ 
placed an unprogressive, selflsh and commercial 
system of administration by one liberal and 
enlightened and it attached the Sikh people to 
their rulers and made them what they are to-day, 
the surest support of the Government.’* 

Results of the Mutiny: —The Mutiny brought 
about important changes in the administral ion 
and policy of the British Government in India. 

Its most important result was the extinction of 
the East India Company. India was brought 
under the direct rule of the Crown and an Act for 
the Better Gcynemment of India was passed, which 
provided for the administration of the country by 
“and in, the ii^ame of the Sovereign through one 
of the principal Secretaries of the State, assisted 
fey. a council of fifteen members.** Secondly,, the 
!l^ritish Government had to revise its old policy of 
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annexations and escKeats. The ‘doctrine of lapse^ 
was abandoned and the Queen’s Proclamation 
declared, “we desire no extension of our present 
territorial possessions. ’ * 

Thirdlyy the policy of centralisation adopted 
in the Charter Act of 1833 was reversed and the 
Governiucnt recjoj^nised new principles of decen¬ 
tralisation and “Tndianisation.” Thus the Indian 
Councils Act of 18G1 restored legislative function' 
to Madras and Bombay and provided for its 
exercise by Bengal and any new Province that 
might be created. The Act also associated 
Indians with Iho work of law-making in the Pro- 
vinc(?s by ])royidiiig for non-oftlcial members in the 
Councils. “The Mutiny had revealed a lack of 
coni act and understanding between Indian public 
opinion and the Government.” The Act of 1881 
sought <o remedy this defect. 

Fourthly^ the Mutiny, left in its trail traces 
of iiiiitiial fear and distrust in the minds of the 
n I's'j* and the ruled. Hence the Government be- 
fame reaclioiiary and more cautious in its attitude 
l(»v. ards the people. The army was reorganised 
on the princi])le of “division and counterpoise.” 
H was believed that the rising of 1857 was en¬ 
couraged by the great disparity in numbers and. 
strength between the Indian and European sec¬ 
tions of the armed forces. This disparity was re¬ 
moved by increasing the European element and by 
<iiiuinishing the number of Indian soldiers. The 
i.rtillery was kept exclusively in the hands of the 
I'iuropeans. Gradually a distinction was made 
between martial and non-martial races. Its 
object vas to prevent or limit the recruitment of 
I hose races v?ho formed the bulk of the rebellions' 
Bengal Army. ■ Lastly, the Mutiny caused th^ 
British “to regard Indian aspirations with an eye. 
that was Tiiore watchful and less benevolent thsh 
had previously been the case.” Formerly the’ 
Government took the initiative in introducii]^ 
necessary social reforms. The Sutee was abolishil^,. 
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and English education introduced not at the de- 
Diand of the people hut despite their opposition. 
But now the Governnioiit brcr.uu' cautious and 
appeared more and more a retarding agent. The 
demand for progress now cann; from the people 
and this boro momentous fruits in future. 

SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE 

Company’s Policy Towards Qndian States 

Sir William Lec-Wjinner lui.s noticed three 
epochs in British relations v.ill’ Indian States, 
-te., that of the ‘ring fence’ (Io\mi to 1813, that 
of ‘subordinate isoliilioir from .1813 to 1857, and 
thirdly, tliat of ‘subordinalc onion’ from 1857 
down to the end of British rule in India. In this 
connection it should be notf'd t!jat the British 
policy in regard to the Indian Slates varied accord¬ 
ing to circumstances. It had io adjust itself to 
changing political conditions and so the Company 
could not adhere to any fixed policy at any stage 
or time. But the three epochs noted above afford 
us useful guidance in tracing the evolution of Bri¬ 
tish policy in regard to the Indian Slates. 

During its early days the Company followed 
the policy of ‘ring fence’ or non-intervention. It 
tried to avoid wars and entangling alliances and 
sought to remain uiidisturhed w'ithin the ring 
fence of its territorial x)ossessions. At this stage 
the Company shrank from the danger and res¬ 
ponsibility of acquiring new territory. Thus it 
refused to annex Oudh after the British victory at 
Buxar (1764) and contented itself with an arrange¬ 
ment which consolidated its position in Bengal, 
it regarded the Indian States as sovereign powers 
i and did not interfere with their affairs except as a 
position. His object was to make Ondh a strong 
. nowever, did not rule out treaties and alliances 
when these were necessary as precautionary mea^* 
ailres. Warren Hastings conoluded a treaty with. 


Three stages 
in tlie policy. 


(a) 

Policy of 
ring fences 
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ruler of Oudh. and sought to strengthen his 
position. His object was to make Oudh a strong 
Buffer State so that it might fence off the Mara- 
thas from Bengal. His wars against the Marathas 
and Hyder Ali were not a departure from the policy 
of ring fence. They were not wars of aggres¬ 
sion but defensiye wars forced upon him by the 
folly and mistakes of the subordinate Presidencies. 
Pitt’s India Act of 1784 set the seal of approval 
upon the policy of non-intervention by declaring 
that ‘Ho pursue schemes of conquest and exten¬ 
sion of dominion in India are measures repugnant 
to the wish, honour, and policy of this nation.” 
But this declaration of policy remained a pious 
wish, more honoured in breach than in observance.. 
The fact was that the British policy in regard to 
the Indian States changed according to the chang¬ 
ing conditions of the country and the personal 
predilictions of the jQ-ovemors-General. Thus 
Cornwallis, though anxious to maintain an atti¬ 
tude of neutrality in conformity with the declara¬ 
tion of Pitt’s India Act of 1784, was led to pursue 
an aggressive policy against Tipu Sultan. In 
other resiDects he on the whole remained within the 
ring fence. 

The policy of ring fence gradually gave way 
to the policy of ‘subordinate isolation.* Lee- 
Wanner dates the beginning of this policy from 
the year 1813, but it was Lord Wellesley (1798>— 
1805) who was the real inaugurator of this new 
policy. By his policy of Subsidiary Alliance he 
isolated many Indian rulers from all political con¬ 
nection with foreign powers and made them dopeni- 
dent on British sovereign^ for external defence^' 
and intemal security. He concluded alliances' 
with some of the Hajput States, including 
“obedience” in his treaties as well as alUance. 
His subsidiary treaties- established de facto British 
predominance over some of^ the Indian States. 
But in theory these States did not become subject 
to British paramouiitcy as they retaineji their in- 
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dependence in internal affairs. Hence the treaties 
of Wellesley were negotiated on terms of equality. * 

His two immediate successors, Lord Cornwallis and 
Sir George Barlow, reversed his ‘forward” policy 
and sought to limit the Company’s sphere within 
a well-deffned area, leaving the Indian powers out¬ 
side the pale to their own quarrels and grievances. 

The next Governor-General, Lord Minto, on the 
whole followed the policy of non-intervention, hut 
had to modify it on occasions specially in his 
dealings with the Sikh ruler, Hanjit Singh. He 
concluded with him the treaty of Amritsar by 
which “perpetual amity” was established between 
the two contracting powers. 

After Lord Minto the ‘forward’ policy was Policy of ' 
renewed by Lord Hastings. He had been an Lord Has- 
opponent of Lord Wellesley’s policy, but he had tings, 
to revise his opinion as soon as he was placed in 
the maelstrom of Indian politics. The result was 
that he “was destined to complete the fabric of 
British dominion in India almost exactly as his 
great predecessor had planned it.” He developed 
and completed the policy of “subordinate isola¬ 
tion.” In his treaties with Indian States he used 
' the expression suhordirtate co-operation which SdboEdinato 
implied the paramountcy of the British power, loo-operatioii. 
His object was to render the British Government 
“paramount in effect if not declaredly so ; to hold 
the other States as vessals, though not in name.” 

These States retained their internal sovereignty as 
a matter of form, but in practice they were subject 
to the frequent interference of the British Resi¬ 
dents. In the petty States the internal jurisdic¬ 
tion was often divided between the Company and 
the ^ rulers. Gradually the interference oi the 
Residents increased and the Company began to 
assume increasing responsibilities in the sphere of 
internal administration of the Indian States. Thus 
Lord William Bentinck, though an avowed non¬ 
interventionist, took over the administration of ^ 

Mysore on grouitda of misgoyeroment and* 
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pensioned off tlie Baja (1831). Mysore remained 
sequestrated till 1881 when it was restored by Lord 
Bipon. Bentinck also incorporated into the British 
Empire the small States of Cachar, Jaintia and 
Coorg on grounds of maladministration. 

About ihis time the policy of annexation 
based upon the primdplc of paramountoy, was ex¬ 
pressly enunciated by the Oourt of Directors. It 
was first foririulated in 1834 when the principle 
underlying the ‘doctrine of lapse’ was laid down. 
In 1841 further stress was laid ui)on this principle 
and Ihe Directors declared their deliberate policy 
not to abandon any “just and honourable accession 
of territory or revenue.” This declaration exactly 
chimed in witli Lord Dalhousie’s policy and he 
implemented it vigoi’ously. In the case of depen¬ 
dent States ho refused to recognise the right to 
adoption on the failure of natural heirs and 
annexed a number of States, justifying his action 
by the claim of suzerainty of i)aramountcy. Oudh 
was annexed on the ground of misrule. Thua 
under Dalhousie the jiarainountcy of the British 
Government \vas established in fact though the 
“fiction of the Mughal Government” was main¬ 
tained. This airy cobweb was blown away by the 
great rising of 1857 when Emperor Bahadur Shah 
was put on trial ‘for rebellion/ deposed and 
deported. Henceforth British paramountoy be> 
came an established fact and the Government 
began to show an increasing tendency to interfere 
in the internal affairs of the Indian States. Thi» 
policy has been called a policy of subordinate, 
union or subordinate co-operation. 



CHAPTER IV 
INDIA UNDER THE CROWN 
Section I 

Lord Canning’s Policy: —^Lord Canning: was 
the last /(Tovernor-General niider the Company and 
the first Viceroy under the Crown. His policy was Sard's tiie 
to heal, rather than to inflame, the wounds mutineers, 
inflicted by the late Mutiny. Hence in dealing* 
with the mutineers he souglit to temper punish¬ 
ment with mercy and resolutely set liis faco 
against the oulcry bf)th in England and India for a 
ruthless and indiscriminate policy .of vengeance. 

For this he "was attacked with rabid hostility by 
the Europeans who in derision nick-named him 
‘Clemency Canning,' but he maintained his view 
with a noble disdain of jiopular clamour. 

Constitutional Changes; —^Thc shock of the 
Mutiny brought home to the British Government Tr^sfer 
the necessity of inti-odiicing certain constitutional ^ 
changes, .^s noticed before the most important Com- 
change was the transfer of the control of the pany to 
Indian government from tlie Com])any to the Crown. 
Crown (Sec ji. 131). But it was felt that some¬ 
thing more was needed. The Mutiny had re- 
vealeil the fact that the British Government was 
deplorably out of touch with Indian public opinion 
and as a consequence there was no understanding 
between the rulers and the ruled. Sir Bartle Frere 
pointed out the danger of continuing “to legislate 
for millions of people with few means of knowing 
except hy a rebellion whether the laws suit tlnun 
or not." Hence it was decided to associate a few 
influential Indians with the legislative business of 
th® Government. The result was the Indicm 
Councils Act of 1861. It added a fifth member to 

Governor-General’s Council and enlarged it, for 
.|bg^lative . purposes by the appointment of addif 1861. 
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tional members, not less than six •and not more 
than twelve in number, of whom at least balf were 
to be non-officials, i.e., outside the ranks of the 
Civil Service. These additional members were to 
be nominated by the Governor-General and it was 
understood that most of the non-official members 
woiild^ be Indians. The function of this enlarged 
council was strictly confined to legislation. The 
Act also reversed the policy of centralisation 
adopted by the Charter Act of 1833 by restoring to ' 
the Governments of Madras and Bombay their 
legislative power. It also provided for the crea¬ 
tion of similar Legislative Councils in Bengal, the 
United Provinces and the Punjab as also in any 
new Province that might be created. The Pro¬ 
vincial Councils were enlarged in the same way as 
the Central Council. 

The Act of 1861 empowered the Governor- 
General to frame rules for the transaction of the 
business of the Executive Council. Lord Canning 
used the power thus conferred on him to introduce 
what is called the portfolio system. By it he 
delegated special business to individual members 
of the Council. Thus arose the separation of 
departments under individual members who on 
their own initiative dealt with most of the matters 
in their departments. Only the most important sub¬ 
jects were placed before the Governor-General, and 
in case of difference of opinion, were considered 
by the whole Council. Thus each branch of the 
administration came to have its separate official 
head and spokesman and the business of the 
Government was largely decentralised. This de¬ 
centralisation of the business of the Government • 
made for efficiency and dispatch. It was also a 
move in the direction of the Cabinet Government.;. 

There is no doubt that the Act of 1861 '^e 
a departure from the old traditions of the Biitisli/; 
Goveimment in India. As Professor Coupland r^/ 
marks^ *4n admitting Indians to the councils and,; 
restoring powers to the Provinces a dual piDcess ef 
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^Indiamsation* and decentralisation liad been SigmficMwef 
started which was to lead, stage by stage, too! tho Aot? 
Indian self-government.” The admission of 
Indians to the higher Councils of the Government 
was, no doubt, a forward step but it was not 
motivated by-a diesire to sot up a representative 
system.' The Government included a few non¬ 
official members in the Council to keep itself 
informed of popular discontent before it ripend 
into disaffection. The framers of the Act did not 
envisage a parliamentary government for India. 

The Act, on the contrary, represented a reaction 
against it. The enlarged council set up by liord 
Dalhousie in 1853 had assumed a tone of indepen¬ 
dence and even criticised the executive govern¬ 
ment. The Act of 1861 was intended to put a 
stop to that. It forbade the transaction of any 
business other than enactment of legislation. In 
that sense it was retrograde measure. 

Another important measure during the vice- EstabMA- 
royalty of Lord Canning was the abolition of the mm* , of 
old dualism of the Supreme Court and Sadr High Court 
‘Adalats* representing respectively the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Crown and the Company. In their 
place Chartered High Courts were established in 
3861, one in each Presidency. At least one-third 
of the judges of the High Courts were to be re¬ 
cruited from members of the Indian Civil Service, 
another one-third from barristers of England and 
the rest might be recruited from among the 
pleaders of the High Courts or from officers of the 
subordinate judiciary. 

Other Reforms -—Besides constitutional changes, 
many other important reforms marked the ad- 
ministration of Lord Canning. The army was re^ f 

organised, and the Company’s regiments and the 
Queen’s regiments into which the European army 
in India had hitherto been divided, were amalga¬ 
mated. The transfer of almost the whole of. the 
artillery to the charge of the Europeans was a 
reactionary measure, being the outcome of fear. 
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and distrust engendered by the Mutiny. The sys¬ 
tem of financial administration was greatly im¬ 
proved by the appointment of a Pinance Member 
brought out from England. The first Member so 
appointed was Janies Wilson and after him'came- 
Samuel Laing. They introduced an Income Tax 
and other new imposts, enforced large economies- 
in military expenditure and soon converted the 
huge deficit caused by the Mutiny into a surplus. 

The laws were codified. The Penal Code 
drafted by Macaulay, became law in 1858, and 
was followed in the next year by the Code \)£ 
Criminal Procedure. Canning improved the status 
of the tenants by the Rent Act of 18511 which pro¬ 
tected them against arbitrary evictions by land¬ 
lords. This Act applied to Bengal, Agra and 
Central Provinces. 


Eopndstion . Of liis pacific measures the most important 
of Univer- were the wilhdrawal of the doctrine of lapse and 
the foundation of three Pniversities of Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras. lie also checked the cruel 
oppression practised on the tenants of Bengal by 
the European indigo planiers who compelled the 
ryots to plant indigo against their will and 
inierests. , 

Lord Elgin” —The successor of Lord Canning 
was Lord lillgin who died at Dharamsala in 1863 
after little more than a year of office. The only 
noticeable event of his administration was a puni¬ 
tive expedition against the Wahabis, a fanatical 
sect of Muhammadans living on the N^orth-West 
frontiers. 




Bhutan 


War. 


*8lr John Lawrence (1864—^1868): —On Lord 
Elgin’s death Sir John Lawrence who had saved 
the Pnnjab and. recovered Delhi during the 
• Mutiny, was appointed Viceroy. The first event 
. of his administration was a war with Bhutan. The 
Bhutanese used to make raids into the British 
.territory and kidnapped Mr. Ashley Eden who had 
.been sent to negotiate on the subject of tontiei 
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rai^s. They forced him under compulsion to sign 
a humiliating treaty by which the Duars were 
surrendered to them. The British Government 
repudiated the treaty and sent an expedition to 
Bhutan. At first the English were defeated but 
they retrieved their position. At last a treaty 
was made by which the Bhutanese surrendered 
the Duars in return for a yearly subsidy. 

In 1866, there was a terrible famine in Orissa, He Orissa, 
which caused fearful loss of life. The Govern- Famine of 
ment failed to take any effective measures for re- 
lief, and Lawrence was guilty of negligence in not 
overruling his Council and the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment which showed a criminal apathy to the 
seriousness of the situation. A Famine Com¬ 
mission was appointed to consider the best means 
of combating future visitations and the principle Famine 
was for the first lime laid down that the officers policy, 
of the Government Avere bound to take eyery 
available means to prevent deaths by starvation. 

Apart from his failure to deal with the Orissa His internal 
famine the internal administration of Ijawrcnce administra- 
was on the whole successful. He spent large 
^sums of money on Public Works and irrigation 
* schemes, and established the sound financial prin- 
oiple that the money for reproductive Public lEs inUaest 
Works should be raised by loan instead of 
for them out of the ordinary^ revenue. Lawrence wdfaw 
always took a warm interest in the welfare of the of the 
peasantry and supported their cause as against tenanta. 
that of the landlords. He passed an Act for pro¬ 
tecting the tenants of Oudh and drafted a similar 
measure for the Punjab, which was passed at a 
later date. By the Punjab and Oudh^ Tenancy 
Acts of 1868, he extended to the cultivators of 
•Ondh and the Punjab the protection which Can¬ 
ning had given to the ryots of Bengal. 

With regard to Afghanistan Lord Lawrence His 
■followed the policy of rigid non-interference in P®hqy. 

. ifche internal affairs of the country. This poBcy 
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has been described as one of masterly inactivity.. 
{For details see p, 135). 

Section II 

AFGHAN POUCY AND NORTH-WEST FRONTIER 

( 1857 — 1894 ) 

The annexation of the Punjab had extended 
the British frontier up to the base of the Afghan 
mountains “but the boundary line was very varia¬ 
ble and ill-defined.’* The belt of territory bet¬ 
ween this line and the dominions of the Amir of 
Afghanistan was, and to some extent still is^ 
occupied by independent Pathan tribes. They 
are fierce and warlike, always ready to make 
destructive raids over the frontier districts, and so 
were a constant source of embarrassment to the 
Punjab Government. Punitive expeditions had 
to be despatched from time to time to chastise 
them. In 1863 Ijord Elgin had to despatch an 
expedition against the fanatical Wahabis, but it 
was held up by a combination of tribes in the 
Ambala pass, and not until reinforcements arrived 
were the tribes defeated and their stronghold 
destroyed. Thus the question of frontier defence 
became prominent. It was complicated by the 
fact that the tribes in theory owed allegiance to 
the Amir. But in fact the Amir was unable to 
control them and was jealous of any attempt on the 
part of the British to do so. Hence the British 
Government had to proceed very cautiously. 

The unsettled condition of things on the, 
border gave rise to two schools of frontier defence. 
One section of thought, generally known as the 
forward school*\ demanded the fixing of a 
scientific Afghan-British frontier and the subjuga- 
tion of the tribal zone. The supporters of the 
opposing view pointed out that the cost of carry¬ 
ing out such a forward policy would be prolubi- 
tive, and that any attempt to subjugate the tribes, 
would offend the susceptibilities of ihe Amir. They 
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argued^ that it would be better to retire to some 
convenient strategic line beyond the reach of the 
frontier tribes. 

With regard to Afghanistan proper the ques¬ 
tion was equaUy complicated. The Amir sat upon^ie saenaoe 
a very uneasy throne. There were internal troubles Jof 
arising from disputes about succession. Besides, ^ 
he had to maintain a keen watch upon the rapidly 
advancing line of Russian frontier in Central Asia 
in the direction of Afghanista:!. This was a 
source of imeasiness to the British Government as 
well, for it was feared that Afghanistan mighi 
before long come within the sphere of Russian in¬ 
fluence. The Russian menace was no longer an 
idle dream. In 1865, Tashkand was annexed by 
Russia. Two years later a Russian Governor- 
General was appointed in Turkestan. Samarkand 
fell in 1868. 

Ill 1855, Lord Dalhousie had negotiated a 
treaty of friendship and alliance with Dost Muham- relation wit 
mad, the Amir of Afghanistan. His object was Afghanistan 
to ensure the safety and tranquillity of the iiewly 
conquered province of the Punjab whose western ** 
boundary marched along the territory of the 
Afghan chief. The treaty was renewed and 
strengthened in 1857 as the result of the good ser¬ 
vices rendered by the British Government in com¬ 
pelling the Persians to evacuate Herat which they 
had wrested from the Afghans the year before. 

The cordial relations thus established between the 
British and the Afghans proved to be highly 
benefleial to both. The Amir was freed from 
Persian danger, while his friendly neutrality dur¬ 
ing the crisis of the Mutiny saved England a lot of 
troubles. 

Dost Muhammad died in 1863 and a struggle 
for succession ensued among his^ sons. ^ Past 
experience had shown the danger of interfering in 
Afghan politics and so Lord Lawrence ^ rigidly Lawzenoe. 
abstained from interference in the domestic fueds 
pf the several clamants. His policy was to re- 
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cognise the de facto mler coming out ‘successful in 
the contest, and to safeguard his, independence 
against any foreign ijower without committing 
himself to a binding alliance with him. Hence in 
accordance with the fortunes of the war, he recog-, 
nised one rival after anotlier. This policy of cold¬ 
blooded aloofness has been described as one of 
“masterly inactivity” and was on the whole wise 
and cheap. But it offended the Afghan chiefs 
who found that^^ British recognition was not an 
asset to be depended upon, for it swang like the 
vane of a weather-cock from one rival to another. 
Eventually Slier Ali subdued all his rivals and was 
recognised by Ijawrence who made him a present 
of arms and money but refused to commit himself 
any further. With regard to the problem of 
Kussian advance Lawrence perceived that the 
remedy lay in coming to a definite agreement bet- 
W'eeii the Home Government and iiussia. In other 
words, he wanted to remove the whole Afghan 
question from the province of the Viceroy to that 
of the British Cabinet. 

1/ord Mayo followed Lawrence’s policy of 
“masterly inactivity” with conspicuous success. 
Although he declined to conclude a binding 
engagement which Sher Ali was anxious for, he 
won over the Auiir by his personal charm and pro¬ 
mised him normal support to be followed by gifts 
of money and arms when the Biitish Government 
deemed it desirable. At the same time an arrange¬ 
ment was arrived at with Bussia, respecting the 
boundary of the Amir’s territory. During the vice¬ 
royalty of Lord Northbrook, the Central Asian pro¬ 
blem became somewhat acute owing to the steady 
advance of Russia towards the northern frontier 
of Afghanistan. Sher Ali became uneasy and the 
capture of Khiva by the Russians in 1873 caused 
him great alarm. He sent an envoy to Simla and 
pleaded for a closer alliance wdth the British. 
Northbrook saw the reasonableness of his request 
end asked the permission of the Secretary of Stated 
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to help the Amir , with money, arms and troops to 
repel an unprovoked invasion. But the British 
C)abinet refused to depart from the policy of non¬ 
intervention. Sher Ali was disappointed and 
annoyed and showed an inclination to make terms 
with Russia. - 

At this juncture a conservative ministry under 
IDisraeli came to power. If the Liberal Cabinet policy of 
had been unsympathetic to the Amir’s desire for Lord lytton. 
protection and had pursued a policy of “masterly 
inactivity,” the conservative ministry swung* to the 
other extreme and precipitated a crisis by their 
onerg^etic interference. Lord Lytton, successor of 
Lord Northbrook, was instructed to adopt a “for¬ 
ward policy” by Disraeli, the Prime Minister, and 
Lord Salisbury, the Secretaiy of State for India, 
both of whom were apprehensive of Russian policy 
in Asia. (For I^ord Lytton’s Afg:han policy see 
p. 141). The forward policy of Lytton was 
reversed by Lord Ripon. 

In Lord Dufferin’s time the Panjdeh affair 
nearly broiig*ht about a collision with Russia but it 
was averted by diplomacy (See p. 1 (j 1). The per- under Lord 
sonal relations between the next viceroy Lord Lans- Lansdowne. 
jdowne and Amir Abdur Rnhaman were somewhat 
<50ol. The “forward school” ag:ain cam© to the 
front, and there was considerable activity on the 
part of the British np and down the frontier. A 
railway was completed np to the Bolan pass ; 

English officers were sent to Gilgit, and from 
Gilgit to Ohitral. The Amir became uneasy and 
for some time there was a risk of a rupture. Fortiin- 
good sense prevailed on either side and a 
<sQmmi8sion was appointed under Sir Mortimer 
Durand to delimit the frontier between Afghan and 
British territory. Cei*tain districts were ceded to 
the Amir who in return promised not to interfere 
with the tribes upon the British side of the line 
^nd also renounced his right to interfere in Swat, 

B^jur, .and Chitral. Tjhe Amir was allowed to 
munitions of war and. his subsidy was 
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increased from twelve to eighteen lakhs of rupees» 
Cordial relations between the two governments 
were thus completely restored. 

Section III 

*LcHtl Mayos —Ijord Mayo succeeded Sir John 
Lawrence as Viceroy in 1869. He was a man of 
charming manners which endeared him to the- 
rulers of the ‘protected’ states, who had been re» 
pelled by the coldness of the late Viceroy. He 
founded the Mayo College at Ajmer for the educa¬ 
tion of ihe sons of the ruling chiefs. It was dur¬ 
ing his administration that the Duke of Edinburgh, 
the second son of Queen Victoria visited India 
(1869). 

The financial administration of Lord Mayo was 
highly successful. He had to face a heavy deficit 
left by his predecessor but he brought about an* 
equilibrium in the finances by increasing the in¬ 
come tax and the salt duties and by enforcing 
rigid economy. His most important financial re¬ 
form was the institution of the system of Provin¬ 
cial Contracts by which each Province was made 
responsible for its own finance within certain de-. 
fined limits. A fixed yearly grant, settled for five 
years at a time, was made to each of the Provin¬ 
cial governments and the latter within certain 
defined limits were piven a free hand in allocating 
and spending their respective quotas. Money 
saved in one department could be spent in another. 
It was a measure of decentralisation which ensured 
economy. Previously, the provincial governments 
had to depend exclusively on the Supreme Goyern- 
rent for all money grants which were definitely 
earmarked for special purposes and could be used 
for no other. So they had little interest in prac¬ 
tising economy. 

HIs Afghan Policy: —^Lord Mayo succeeded in 
establishing friendly relations with Sher Ali, the 
Amir of Afghanistan, who had been much ofiended 
by the selfish policy and cold aloofness of Sir Joh^ 
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Lawrence. He entertained him at a Diifbar at 
Ambala, increased his cash subsidy and supplied 
him with arms to defend Afghanistan against any 
possible Russian invasion. In other words, he 
sought to make Afghanistan a buffer state against 
Russia and promised general support to the Amir 
in case of a Russian invasion. At the same time 
by informal negotiations with Russia the Czar was 
induced to recognise the river Oxus as the nor¬ 
thern boundary of Afghanistan and to admit the 
Amir’s claim to Badakshan. Thus the integrity 
of Afghanistan was secured as against Russia’s 
designs. 

Lord Mayo was stabbed to death by a Pathan 
convict while visiting the convict settlement of 
the Andaman Islands (1872). 

Lord Northbrook! —On the death of Lord 
Mayo, Lord Northbrook was chosen as his sue- affjirs. 
cessor. He was a man of great business cajjacity 
but the period of his office was uneventful. He 
lacked the personal charm of his predecessor and 
his cold, repellent attitude disgusted Sher Ali, who 
developed feelings of hostility to the English and 
showed an inclination to join Russia. An un¬ 
pleasant incident of his administration was the Depositioa 
trial and deposition of the Gaikwar of Baroda, 

Malhar Rao by name, who was charged with hav- 
ing attempted to poison the Resident. His guilt 
was not proved but Northbrook deposed him on the 
ground of his unfitness to rule. In Northbrook’s 
time there was a bad famine in Bihar but it was 
Successfully combated though with considerable pamiae ia 
waste of money. In 1875, the Prince of Wales Bihar, 
visited India and w*as received with cordial loj^alty. 

*Lord Lytton (1876-1880) a—^Lord Northbrook 
retired in 1876 and was succeeded by Lord Lytton. 

The British Parliament having passed the Royal Royal 
Titles Act conferri^ upon the sovereign of En^-“* 

.land the title of iSiiser-i-Hind, Lord Lytton in 

1877, held a magnificent Durban at Delhi in which • ^ 
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Queen Victoria was proclamied Empress of India.; 
The effect of this Act was to lower the position of 
tlie I^ative princes who sank from the position of 
allies to that of subordinate chiefs. It was, how¬ 
ever, a formal declaration of a patent fact. 
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While the gorgeous Durbar was being held in 
the North a terrible famine was casting the 
shadow of poverty and death over Southern India. 
It lasted over two years and affected Madras, Bom¬ 
bay, the Deccan and Mysore, and in the second 
year, parts of Central India and the Punjab. 
Owing to the mismanagement and the defective 
relief measures of the Madras Oovernmenl, there 
ensued an appalling loss of life. Lord Lytton 
decided that the Indian Government should not, as 
in the past, deal with each famine as it occurred, 
but should lay down a regular policy of preven¬ 
tive measures. He appointed a Famine Commis¬ 
sion whose rei»ori forms the foundation of the 
existing provincial famine code. The main prin- 
cii)les a(lo])ted were that employment should bo 
found for the able-bodied on relief works and that 
gratuitous help should be given to the impotent 
poor. More important still, budget arrangements 
were sanctioned for an annual surplus over tho 
ordinai'y reveiiuo jjartly for the establishment of 
a Famine Fund, and partly for the construction of 
railways and canals through districts particularly 
liable to drought through failure of the monsoon.^ 
Lord Lytton had sound ideas about the true prin¬ 
ciples of famine relief, viz., freedom -of inland 
trade in grain, the construction of railways and 
irrigation works for the prevention of famine and 
the planning of systematic relief works. 

The financial administration of Lord Lytton 
was sound. The Salt Tax, hitherto levied at differ¬ 
ent rates in different provinces, was in a large mea- 
sure.established. The barbarous customs line or 
hedge erected to prevent importation of unte^ed 
salt from Native States into British territory was 
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abolished. An advance was made in the direc¬ 
tion of free trade'by remitting many import duties. 

The system of financial decentralisation begun by 
Lord Mayo was extended and developed. Hence¬ 
forth provincial governments were given a share 
in the revenues instead of a fixed grant from the 
imperial treasury. 

Lord Lytton passed the Vernacular Press 
Act which required tlio editors of vernacular papers 
to enter into a bond to publish nothing likely to ^ 
excite feelings of disaffection against the Govern¬ 
ment. The measure was highly individous as the 
Englisli papers wcic oxempied from this Act. 

His Afghan Policy! —Lord Lytton came to 
India, coniinissioned to inangurate a new Afglian hytton’s 
policy. He substituted a ^forward’ aggressive r^gj^aive 
policy for that of non-interference pursued by his interference 
predecessors. His objects were to bring about a in Afghan 
gradual ‘disintegraiion and weakening of the affairs. 
Afghan power’ and to prevent Afghanistan from 
falling under the control of llussiu. Ho held ijiat 
the Amir (Slier Ali) should be treated as an ojien 
enemy if he would not declare himself an open 
friend of the British. He proposed to establish a 
British Hesident at Heart and to send a British 
Mission for the purpose. But Shcr Ali politely 
declined to receive the Mission, saying that he 
could not do so without granting similar rights to 
Hussia. Thereupon Lord^ Lytton, as a preliminary 
step to warlike operations, occupied Quetta in 
Baluchistan by an amicable arrangement wiih the 
Khan of Kbelat. His negotiations with the Amir 
were carried on in an insolent, provocative manner. 

Second Afghan War!—Matters came to a 
head when in 1878 a Bussian envoy ignoring the ^ 

protests of Sher Ali, reached Kabul and negotiated pgive a Bri^: 
a treaty with him... On receiving this news Lytton tish misabal^' 
insisted that Sher Ali should receive a British led to the , 
envoy, but . the latter refused. Th^eupon war 
: yas declared against Sher Ali and t^ee e>L- J 
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peditions advanced upon Kabul by the three 
great passes of Afghanistan. There was little 
effective opposition. Sher Ali fled to Bus>i 
sian Turkestan where he died. The British Gov¬ 
ernment then recognised Yakub' Khan, a son of 
Sher Ali, as the Amir of Kabul and concluded the 
Treaty of Gandamuh with him. By it the new 
Amir agreed to receive a British Eesident at 
Kabul, to submit to the control of British Govern¬ 
ment in his relations with foreign powers and to 
cede certain territories including the British 
occupation of the passes. But this arrangement 
displeased the freedom-loving Afghans who mur¬ 
dered the British Resident, Sir Louis Cavagnari, • 
with the whole body of his escort, soon after his 
arrival at Kabul. This disaster brought on a re- 
Jiewal of the war. British forces were set in 
motion, Kandahar was occupied, and General 
Roberts defeating the Afghans at Charasiab 
entered Kabul. Yakub Khan had already taken 
refuge in the British ciinip and was removed to 
India as’ a state prisoner for his suspected con¬ 
nivance at the late massacre. Lord Lytton then 
sought to carry out his favourite plan of splitting 
np Afghanistan by separating Kandahar from 
Kabul and was working out details when in 1880 
he was obliged to resign. 

His successor, Lord Ripon, hastened to 
make friends with the Afghans by recognising 
Abdur Rahman, a nephew of Sher AH, as the Amir 
of Kabul. But soon troubles arose as Ayub Khan, 
another son of Sher Ali and a rival of Abdur Raha- 
man, inflicted a serious defeat on the British forces 
at Maiwand and compelled the vanquished army to 
take refuge in Kandahar. Kandahar was, how¬ 
ever, relieved by .General Roberts but the English 
evacuated it after which it was seized by Ayub 
Khan. The latter, however, was defeated by his 
rival Abdur Rahaman who recovered Kandahar as 
well as Herat, The British Government recognised 
Abdur Ra^an as the Amir of Afghanistan and 
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the latter in return for an' annual subsidy agreed 
not to have any political relations with any foreign 
power except the English. Thus the Russian 
menace was removed from Afghanistan. Hence 
the war was not fruitless from a political point of 
view.. The British forces evacuated Afghanistan. 

Results! —Thus the spirited Afghan policy of xhe 
Lord Lytton was a failure. His objects, viz.^ the policy of 
breaking up of Afghanistan, and the stationing of lyttpn wm 
a British Resident at Kabul, were completely “ ^ 

frustrated. The only useful result that followed EntisiT'occe- 
was the British occupation' of the strategical posi- pation of 
tion of Quetta which secured the use of the Bolan Quetta, 
pass. But this result, though important, was in¬ 
cidental and was not the main objective of the 
policy which was neither just nor politically ex¬ 
pedient. Dr. Smith, however, gives credit to 
liOrd Lytton for a policy which ended in disgrace 
and which was reversed by his successor and has 
not since been followed. 

An Estimate of Lore! Lytton :—Several events 
during the viceroyalty of Lord Lytton have cast a 
shadow over his reputation as a staiesman. His 
; Afghan policy has been universally condemned. 

The Vernacular Press Act by which he restricted 
the freedom of the vernacular press marked him 
as a reactionary ruler, while the great loss of life 
in the famine of 1878-80 had exposed his govern¬ 
ment to fierce criticism. Nevertheless he had 
many liberal projects in view and he brought “new 
and fruitful conception into the field of Indian 
politics.” He advocated the introduction of a 
gold standard into the monetary system of India, 
and had his plan been adopted India would have 
been spared a great economic loss which arose 
from ihe subsequent depreciation of silver. >He 
suggested the creation of a north-west frontier 
province under the direct control of the Q-ovem- 
ment of India—a reform which Lord Curzon sub- 
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sequently carried out. He planned the enrolment 
of an Indian peerage and suggested the forlnation 
of an India Privy Council of Buling Chiefs to' 
advise the Viceroy. He took stern action against 
the tendency of the courts to pass too lenient 
sentences on Europeans who had assaulted 
Indians. Lastly, by the foundation of the statu- 
tory Civil Service in 1879, he attempted to en¬ 
courage the recruitment of Indians for positions of 
official responsibility. “Many of Lis unrealised 
ideas failed of realisation because they were before 
their time.” 
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Lord Ripofi (1880-1884):— The ])olitical out¬ 
look of Lord lli})on was the very antithesis of his 
])redecessor, Lord Lytton. “He was a tjue Liberal 
of the Gladstonian era, with a strong belief in the 
virtues of peace, loiasez faire^ and self-government.' 
His administration is memorable for his sym- 
pjithetic attitude towards the Indians and for his 
encouragement of their legitimate aspirations. 
Till now in carrying on the administration the 
Governujent had completely ignored the people. 
Lord Itipon wanted that the Indians should be 
trained to take an active part in the management 
of their local affairs so that they might in due 
course he fitted for self-government. This atti¬ 
tude, coupled with his sincere atterai)ts to re¬ 
move all disqualifications based upon racial con¬ 
siderations, gave him an extraordinary hold on the 
affection of the Indian population. As a conse¬ 
quence he earned a popularity unequalled by any 
other Viceroy. 

Liberal Reforms of Lord Ripon: —^From the 
outset Lord Ripon “was determined to take some 
forward steps in the direction of liberalising the.i 
Indian government.” One of his measures in 
this direction was the restoration of ihe'freedom . 
of' the Press. He repealed the Vomacular PrSss 
Act passed by Lord Lytton and thus 
journals and; newspapers written in Indinn.;|^-^ 
guages from restraints on the disblission'^c^'. 
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tical and social questions. Tlins yemacnlar news¬ 
papers were placed on a level of equality with those 
published in English. 

With regard to education his policy was to 
free it as far_ as possible from official control and 
to allow free play to the natural development of the reforms, 
local educational institutions. He appointed a 
commission presided over by Sir William Hunter 
to enquire into the condition of education. The 
result was that regulations were laid down for „ ^ 

the increase and improvements of primary and ° 

secondary schools, till now neglected by the 
state. 

' ^ Lord Ripon is chiefly remembered in India for (s) 
his sincere attempts to establish local self-goveru- Local .Sell¬ 
ing institutions. The idea was not a new one. Govern- 
hfunicipalitics had already been established in big 
towns but the municipal commissioners were nomi¬ 
nated by the Government. In rural areas there 
were committees which managed local aflairs such 
as sanitation, the repair and construction of roads, 
maintenance of ferries, education etc. Regula¬ 
tions had been passed, authorising the Government 
to levy cesses to defray the expenses of these local 
works. But the local committees were all under 
official control. Their members were nominated 
by the Government and they had an official chair- 
man. Besides, the area served by these com- ^ipie in local 
mittees was too large. The result was that their bodies, 
members w^e insufficiently acquainted with the 
needs of dinerent localities spread over such a 
wide area. Lord Ripon earnestly sought to re¬ 
move these drawbacks which hindered real self- 
government in the local bodies. His plan as 
emWdied in a Government Resolution of 1^82 
envisaged local boards with smaller areas and laid and ^ 

emphasis on the elective principle. In rural areas LocU 
he ^et up a system of District Boards and Local Boards. 
Boards known as **tahsil” or *'taluk” boards. 

^Vkerever possible the representatives were tp be 
fdc^t^ed by rate-payeis rather than nominated by the 

' Br^rrlO 
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Goyerzunent. In towns the powers and responsibili¬ 
ties of the Municipalities were extended, their 
members were to be partly^ elected and partly nomi¬ 
nated and it was provided that their chairman 
should be non-official whenever possible. All these 
local bodies were given certain finiancial powers 
but the Government retained powers of inspection, 
of providing for neglected duties and even of 
suspension in case of gross default. 

In extending local self-government Lord 
Ripon stressed its educative value. He put for¬ 
ward his proposals not so much with a view to 
securing improvement in administration as with 
the object of giving the people political education. 
In explaining his Resolution of 1882 he said, 
“If the Boards are to be of any use for the purpose 
of training the natives to manage their own 
affairs, they must not be overshadowed by the 
constant jiresence of the Burra Sahib of the dis¬ 
trict.” Hence he provided for elective representa¬ 
tives and official chairmen. 

One of the liberal measures of Lord Ripon 
excited bitter racial feeling among the European 
community in India and provoked something like 
Anglo-Indian mutiny. Lord Ripon sought to 
abolish “judicial disqualifications based on race 
distinctions.” Till now a European British sub¬ 
ject could be tried only by a magistrate or sessions 
judge of European birih, though in the Presidency 
towns this rule did not apply. But by this time 
some Indian members of the Indian Civil Service 
had risen to the position of magistrates and ses¬ 
sions judges and it was highly invidious that they 
should have no jurisdiction over Europeans. A 
discrimination of this kind between members of 
the same service had become an anachronism and 
^ Ripon wanted to abolish it. For this pu^oae a 
Bill was introduced known as the Ill^rt Bill from 
the name of the Law Member who introduced it. 
At this the European community in Iii^ started 
a violent agitation, boycotted the Viceroy aud‘ 
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subjected him to somethmg very like insult. In 
4he face of the rabid hostility of the Europeans the 
Oovemment was obliged to modify the Bill and to 
come to a compromise. It was decided that a 
European arraigned before a District Magistrate or 
Sessions Judge whether an Indian or a European, 
could claim to be tried by a Jury of which half 
were to be Europeans. The lesson of the Ilbert Bill 
was not lost upon the educated Indians. They 
learnt that the powerful British Grovernment could 
be deflected from its purpose by organised agita> 
tion. 

Lord Bipon took a good deal of interest in 
i the welfare of the masses. He planned a Tenancy 
Act to improve the condition of the ryots of Ben¬ 
gal and Oudh and these were subsequently passed 
in the time of his successor. To protect the 
labourers in towns he passed a Factory Act in 
1881, which restricted the hours of employment of 
children to nine hours a day, required that dan¬ 
gerous machinery should be properly fenced and 
provided for the appointment of Inspectors. 

An extremely popular act of Lord Bipon’s 
Government was the ‘rendition* of Mysore, by 
^ which in 1881 Mysore was restored to the adopted 
eon of the Maharaja whom Lord Bentinck had 
•deposed for misgovemment in 1831. 
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Tlie^ nineteen til centuiy, specially the latter 
li£df of it, saw the beginning of new stirrings m 
the minds of the Indian people. The impact of 
western civilisation roused them from their 
medieval torpor and gave a rude shock to their 
cherished ideas and institutions. In every sphere 
of life they had to meet the challenge of a new 
culture which forced them to revise their orthodox 
ideas and to make a revaluation of their old values. 
With the spread of English education new wine 
began to be poured into old bottles. The result¬ 
ing ferment began to stimulate thought and acti¬ 
vity and to arouse new aspirations. Indians with 
English education gave up their attitude of 
uncritical deference to authority, tradition and 
customs and so became the pioneers of almost all 
knovements of social and political reform. 

Mrs. Besant has remarked that in India any 
movement to be strong must rest on a religious 
basis. “It only throbs with full response when the 
religious note has been struck which calls out its’ 
sympathetic vibration.” It is common knowledge 
that the rise of Sikhs and Marathas to political 
power was largely due to the inspiration of 
religion. Hence it is qxiite fitting that the dawn 
of the new renaissance in India should be heralded 
by great religious movements. 

A. The Brahmo SamaJi —^The pioneer of re¬ 
ligious movements and social reform in the nine¬ 
teenth century was Raja Rammohan Rojr (177!^— 
1833). He was a brilliant product of the impact of . 
western education upon Indian culture. “He wae. 
in fact the first modern man in India.” A true, 
humanist and a reformer he wanted to raise 
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EEindu society from tlie slougH of superstition and 
despondency. With this object he founded the 
Brahmo Samaj in 1828. It was ^ a theistic 
organisation open to all who believed in the nnity 
of God and-discarded the worship of images. 
Bammohan’s idealism was based upon the uni- 
versalism of the TJpanishads. The work begim by 
him was carried forward by 0ebendra l^ath Tagore 
(father of Babindra ISTath) and Eeshab Chandra 
Ben, a very powerful preacher. Keshab Chandra’s 
fervent devotion, wonderful eloquence and 
missionary zeal carried the influence of the 
Brahmo Samaj far outside the limits of Bengal. 
Everywhere the Samaj had played a notable ^art 
as a reforming and uplifting agency. Its services 
in the cause of elevating the position of women 
deserve unstinted praise. 

B. Prarthana Samaj: —^It was in Maharastra 
that the influence of the Brahmo Samaj movement 
made an abiding impression. In 1867 Keshab 
Chandra Sen founded the Prarthana Samaj in 
Bombay and it counted among its members dis¬ 
tinguished personages like Justice Mahadeva 
Govinda Itanade and Sir B. G. Bhandarkar. In 
Maharastra as in Bengal the movement was a 
rational unitarianism but the Prarthana Samaj laid 
greater stress upon social reform than upon 
theological speculation. Justice Kanade was an 
erudite scholar with a keen intellect and under his 
able guidance the Prarthana Samaj became the 
active centre of a new social reformation in West¬ 
ern India. He was one of the foimders of the Widow 
Marriage Association and was an ardent promoter 
of the famous Deccan Education Society. Its 
bbject was to impart such education to the young 
as would lit them for the unselflsh service of ’&e 
country. Banade was also closely connected with 
the foundation of the Indian National Congress 
and it was at his initativ^that a social conference 
pegan to be held along with the annual ineetiiig 
^ the Coi^^ss. 
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Cb The Aiya Santa] S —^The socio-religioua 
Movexaents represented by the Brabmo Saxuaj andf 
tbe Prarthana Samaj were reforming moTementa 
inspired by western rationalism. But tbe awaken*^ 
mg of India bad a twofold aspect. It looked for 
inspiration not merely to tbe west but to India’s 
glorious past and idealised it. Dyananda Saras» 
wati founded tbe Arya Samaj in 1875 witb tbe 
distinct object of re-establisbing Hinduism on tbe 
pristine purity of tbe Vedio age. “Back to tbe 
Vedas” was bis motto. He repudiated tbe author¬ 
ity of all tbe sacred books of tbe Hindus except 
tbat of tbe Vedas. He regarded tbe prevailing 
religious beliefs and practices based upon tbe 
Puranas as unbealtby accretions and distortiona 
made by selfisb and ignorant persons. Tbe new 
movement rapidly spread specially in tbe Punjab 
where its educational activity met with remarkable 
euccess. Dayananda’s was a heroic soul and bia 
Sud^hi movement (i.e., conversion of non-Hindus 
to Hinduism) gave to Hinduism a militant and 
aggressive character. Though a revivalist be set 
bis face against tbe prevalent orthodoxy of tbe 
Hindus. Ho denounced tbe taboos of the caste- 
system and tbe practice of child marriage. He 
encouraged female education and tbe remarriage of 
widows. His teachings fostered pride in tbe 
country and its past and gave tbe people a na¬ 
tional outlook. As a prosel 3 rtising sect with great 
urge for social reform tbe Arya Samaj is one of 
tbe living forces of modern India. 


D. The Ramakrishna Mission :--Quit6 diff-p 
erent in spirit was tbe movement which derived 
lUmakrtshna its inspiration from Bamakrisbna Parambansa 
f pceadied (1834—1866), tbe saint of Daksbineswar near 

“ Calcutta. He started life as a poor priest witb- 
out any formal education, but soon develoiJed into 
a divinely-inspired teacher of supreme spiritual 
truths. Of him Max Muller has said, ^lUiterat^ 
Bamakrisbna in comparison witb whom the 
brightest "^tellects of Europe are mere gropers be 
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the dark.” His pithy sayings and commonplace 
illustrations are marvels of lucid exposition. He 
practised different forms of religions to demons¬ 
trate their fundamental unity. All religions, he 
used to say, are but so many paths leading to the 
same goal, and all worship the same God under 
different names. His teachings did much to dis- 
pel^ the mists of scepticism and ultra-modernism 
which had enveloped the soul of Bengal. The 
Bamakrishna Mission, founded by his great disciple 
Vivekananday is the living embodiment of his 
message and teachings. 

Vivekananda was a man of dynamic energj 
and such was the inspiiing force of his person¬ 
ality that anybody who listened to him could not 
forget his message. He wanted to combine wes¬ 
tern progress with India’s spiritual background 
‘‘Rooted in the past and full of pride in India's 
heritage, Vivekananda was yet modern in his 
approach to life’s problems, and was a kind of 
bridge between tho past of India and her present." 
He anticipated Mahatma Gandhi in preaching 
fearlessness, in denouncing untouchability and in 
his burning enthusiasm for the uplift of the 
masses. Under his inspiration the Ilamakrishna 
Mission has adopted a comprehensive programme 
of social service. It has started schools, colleges, 
hospitals and has always been in the forefront in 
rendering humanitarian services to the people 
afOicted by flood and famine. 

The most notable thing about Vivekananda 
was his flaming zeal for reviving the greatness of 
Hinduism and the motherland. ‘‘We must go 
out, and wo must conquer the world through our 
spirituality and philosophy”—^this was the noble 
ideal he stood for. He boldly pioclaimed that the 
Vedanta was destined to^be the religion of man¬ 
kind. His powerful utterances gave young India 
self-confidence and proved a tonic to th^ depressed 
and demoralised Hindu mind. For the first time 
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in tlie modem age the Hindus felt that there was 
no leason to be apologetic about their culture and 
religion. At the Piiliament of World Breligions 
held^ in 1894 at Chicago in America he captured 
the imagination of all by his couiageous presenta¬ 
tion of the Hindu leligiou and its world-wide 
wgnifitance. In Iho woids of Sir Yalentile 
(’hiiol, Vivckananda was the ‘'first Hindu whose 
peisonality "won demonsfraiive lecogmlion abroad 
tor India’s ancient civilisation and tor her new¬ 
born claim to nationhood.’’ 
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E. The Theosophical Society The Theo- 
soplncal mo\ement in India was sponsored by 
Madame H. P. Blavatsky, a Hussian lady, and 
(^oloiiel H. S. Olcott, an American military officer. 
They came to India in 1879 at the invitation of 
the Ai^a Samaj and founded the Theosophical So¬ 
ciety with its headquaitcrs at Adyar near Madras. 
The movement they started was a Hindu levival in 
European garb. Mrs. Annie Besant came to India 
in 1893 and joined the Society. She gave a tre¬ 
mendous impetus to the revivalist movement then 
going on in India. The keynote of her teachings 
was that the regeneration of India could be brought 
about only by the revival of ber ancient religious 
ideals. With that object in view she started the 
Central Hindu School at Benares, which gradually 
grew into a College and finally developed, into the 
Hindu University. The Theosophical Society gave 
strength to Hindu revivalism and proved to be an 
impoHant factor in social and religious reform 
especially in South India. 

These socio-religious movements stirred Hindu 
society to its depth. They stimulated efforts, 
individual and organised, for the abolition of 
many anomalies and practices which cumbered 
the society and aiiested its development. They 
gave people a new sense of self-respect and a new 
pride in tj^e past and these in the long run pfoved 
to be important factors in building up a new India. 
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Section I 

DAWN OF NATIONALISM 

Indian nationalism is to a large extent the Factors 
foster^diild of western education. Macaulay 
advocating the adoption of the English language 
as the vehicle of higher education in India had a 
premonition of the revolutionary potentialities of 
the'":4^periment. He declared that the Indians 
**having become instructed in European knowledge 
mhy, in some future age, demand European insti- ^ 

tutions." '‘That day’’ he declared “would be the 
^‘proudest day for the English.*’ After the 
Mutiny English education made rapid progress, 
specially in Bengal and the Indian intelligentsia 5,“***? 
began to draw upon the storehouse of Western 
culture. The latter half of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury was the golden age of Liberalism in Europe, 
particularly in England. ^ The study of the politi¬ 
cal classics of English literature from Milton to 
Mill planted in the minds of English-educated 
Indians seeds of Liberalism in its twin aspects— 
nationalism and democracy. Thus the educated 
Indians gradually became politically minded and 
expected much from the Britishers who had taken 
' the lead in the world in supporting the cause of 
Liberalism. 

Besides English education, the consolidation ^ , 

of British rule in India created conditions favour- 
able to the growth of nationalism.^ The different 
parts of the coimtry have been linked up by^ amie 
network of railways which provided new facilities 
fmr contact and communication. The umfication 
of the coimtry under a centralised political sys¬ 
tem and the imposition of a common rule of law 
gnye rise to common problems and comnaon gnev- 
snees. These could be easily discussed in a com¬ 
mon language on a common platform. All these 
factors, coupled with the hew political aspiration 
Roused ^bjr the English wlucation, ^rmed the , 

*6tarting point eff Indian nationalism. 
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In the middle of the nineteenth century the 
impact of western culture at first produced some¬ 
thing like intellectual anarchy, specially in Bengal. 
It had an unsettling effect on people’s mmd. 
Educated young men of Bengal showed their zeal 
for Westernism by crying down the civilisation of 
their own country. The more they admired every¬ 
thing Western the more vehemently did they 
denounce everything Eastern. But this attffude 
was gradually corrected by the recovery of India’s 
past history and culture. In this recovery the 
name of Sir William Jones who held a high post 
under the Company, occupies an honoured place. 
He founded tho A>tiaHc Society of Bengal for 
carrying on researches into the past history and 
antiquities of this coimtry. The result was that 
the lost story of India’s greatness began to be 
reconstructed by the pktient labours of European 
scholais The people began to realise that their 
ancestors had great achievements to their credit, 
and theirs was not a race to be despised and kept 
down Jones who was a Sanskrit scholar, unveiled 
the treasures of Indian literature to the world. His- 
tianslation of Kalidas’s Sahuntdla may be said to 
mark the beginning of European interest in orien¬ 
tal culture The enthusiasm of Jones and other 
oiientalists like Max Muller and Monier Williams 
for Indian culture revived the national esteem of 
India which had touched its nadir towards the 
close of the eighteenth century. European ap¬ 
preciation of Indian literature turned the minds of 
Indians to their rich cultural heritage which they 
had so long neglected. Thus was started the cul¬ 
tural renaissance of India which gave an impetus- 
to the dawning sense of nationalism. 
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Political Background of National Movement 

The post-Mutiny era was for the Indiaiis a 
period of fiustratcd hopes and blasted aspirations. 
Educated Indians inbued with the liberal idea^ 
of the West, expected much from^ British 
Liberalism. Liberal sentiments unequivocaBy 
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pressed in the Charier Act of 1833 and reiterated Policy ot 
in the Queen's Proclamation encouraged high disc^- 
hopes and aspiration in their mind. But they felt ^ 

bitterly disappointed at the reactionary trend of 
British poliey after the Mutiny. It was one of 
distrust and discrimination marked by the arrogant 
claim of the Britishers to racial superiority. In 
spite of oft-repeated promises io the contrary, the 
higher serrices remained the close preserve of the 
Europeans. In the army the Indians were de¬ 
liberately excluded from the artillery section. 

The first royal visit paid to India by the then 
Prince of Wales in 1875 evoked great demonstra¬ 
tions of Indian loyal^ Shortly after. Queen 
iVictoria assumed the title of Empress of India 
These events were followed not by progiessive 
measures of reform as expected by the educated 
classes, but by repiessive enactment £ such as Iho 
Vernacular Press Act and the Arms Act. Lord 
Lytton cynically confessed that both the Govern- 
ment of England and India had taken every means 
in their power ‘'of breaking to the heart Iho woids superiority^ 
of promise they had utteied to ear.” Racialism 
became the acknowledged creed of ^ the rulers. 

Hence Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru writes, “There 
were two worlds: the world of British officials and 
the world of India’s millions, and there was noih- 
ing in common between them except a comnion 
diuike for each other.” The bitterness and a 
sense of frustration aroused by the British policy 
of racial discrimination were at the bottom of 
much of the dislike felt by the Indians for the 
Britisher. The educated Indians who had pinned 
their hopes on British liberalism were disillusioned. 

The same policy of discrimination was adopted 
in the field of commerce and industries. The 
British Government played havoc with the econo- ground, 
mic life of the Indian people by a iiolicy which 
killed Indian handicrafts and prevented the ex¬ 
pansion of mill industries. Embargoes were laid 
ikpon the export of machinery from England to 
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India and indmdioiis tariffs were in^ll^d'fop 
the protection of British manufacturers. No-won¬ 
der that the country was impoverished and the peo¬ 
ple suffered untold misery in time of famine which 
was of frequent occurrence. 


Beginning of Political Agitation :^In view 
of the reactionary attitude of the British Govern¬ 
ment the educated Indians realised the necessity 
of organising their political life. The lead in this 
matter was taken by Surendra Nath Banerjee who 
has been rightly described as the father of na¬ 
tionalist agitation in India. When he passed the 
1. C. S. Examination attempts, although unsuc¬ 
cessful, were made to remove his name from the 
list. ^ Soon ^ter his appointment the Government 
dismissed him on inadequate grounds. This dis-^ 
missed member of the “heaven-born** service was 
destined to be the most popular, among the 
pioneers of national movement. He took to politics 
and journalism and in 1876 founded the Indian 
Association with the object of making it the cen¬ 
tre of an all-India movement. This Association 
animated as it was by the vision of a united Budia, 
proved to be the precursor of the National Con¬ 
gress. It focused public attention on India’s 
problems and thereby helped to create a body i»f 
public opinion., 

Surendra Nath’s opportunii^ came when the 
Secretary of State reduced the maximum age>li]iut 
for the Civil Serdce examination from twenty-nohe 
to nineteen. This measure, as Surendra Nath 
said, was “a deliberate attempt tp blast the' 
prospects of Indian candidates for the Indian Civil 
Service.'” The Indian Association organised a . 
national protest against this measure. Surendra 
Nath undertook a whirlwind tour of Northern - 
India in the course of which he addressed crowded 
paeetings at important places. His superb oratory 
deeply moved the audience and everywhere he was 
received with great enthusiasm, ms tour in the. 
wends of Sir H. Cotton “assumed the cha^t^ oC< 
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a triani|^al progress.*' The Association next 
organised an all-India memorial to the House of 
Commons T^th a prayer not to lower the age-limit 
for the Civil Service examination and to hold 
simultaneous' examinations in England and India. 

Mr. Lalmohan Ghose, a barrister, was deputed to 
England to present the memorial in person. His 
speeches made profound impression on the British 
audience and the result was the creation of 
Satutory Civil Service for India. The Civil Ser¬ 
vice agiation was soon followed by agitations for 
the repeal for the Vernacular Press Act and Arms 
Act, the two measures of Lord Lytton, which made 
an invidious distinction between Indians and 
Europeans. All these agitations roused the politi¬ 
cal consciousness of the people and began to shape 
their national aspirations. 

The national movement received a great Kfiects 
impetus from the fierce agitation set up by the 
European ^ community against the Ilbert Bill of gm 
1883. This Bill sought to ‘ remove certain racial agitation, 
inequalities by empowering India magistrates in 
districts to try European British subjects. The 
prospect of being tried by “black magistrates’* 
produced a terrible explosion of racial feeling 
among the Europeans. So violent was the agita¬ 
tion which they organised that Lord Bipon was 
compelled to whittle down the Bill. The success 
of .we Anglo-Indian agitation was a lesson and 
warning to the Indians. They learnt that organ¬ 
ised notation could deflect the Government from 
its purpose. The racial feeling of the Europeans 
was revealed in its ^im nakedness and it evoked a 
correspondi^ racial feeling in the minds of the 
Indians, “^e passionate claim of the Europeans 
to. predominance was to be answered by the pas¬ 
sionate claim of the Indians to equality.” As be- 
fore Surendra Nath took the leaid in the : 

and set up an association known as the Inddan No-. ^ IndianTi 
idtmal Conference (1883) for the discussion of all Natibosl 
’sfurts of political problems. It met in C^e^tta CMerenoa 
ATid wa^ attended by representatives from different 
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parts of India. Tliis was the first all-India 
cal organisation and was the direct precedent of 
the iN'ational Congress. 

Birth^ of the Congress! —^Perceiving the in¬ 
creasing intensity of the Indian feelings A. 0. 
Hnme, a retired Civilian, wanted to divert them 
into a constitutional channel. He feared that 
unless a safe outlet was found the discontent of 
the people would fester beneath the surface and 
will eventually lead to dangerous consequences. 
In a letter addressed to the graduates of Calcutta 
IJniversity he exhorted them to found an organisa¬ 
tion for the moral, material and political progress 
of their Motherland. He enlisted ofiicial support 
for his proposal. Lord Dufferin encouraged the 
formation of some responsible organisation through 
which the *'Government might be kept informed 
regarding the best Indian public opinion.” He 
was convinced that India needed a political 
organisation which would perform the functions 
“which Her Majesty’s opposition did in Eng¬ 
land.” Accordinp:ly Mr. Hume’s plan was taken 
up by some prominent Indians and the Indian Na¬ 
tional Congress was ushered into existence in 
December 1885. It met at Bombay under the 
presidency of Mr. W. C. Banerjee, a prominent 
Bengali barrister, and was attended by only 
seventy-two delegates. The paucity of attendance 
was due to the fact that Surendranath and other 
prominent leaders could not attend the Congress 
because of the simultaneous session of the Indian 
National Conference in Calcutta. As the two, 
organisations had the same objects in view, the 
separate existence of the Indian National Con- ' 
ference was no longer necessary and so it merged 
itself into the National Congress. It was arran^^ed 
that the Congress should meet every year during 
the Christmas week in some important town by 
turns. 

In the beginning the Congress was not anti- 
Sritish,. On &e contrary, it was i»ro|use m its,> 
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expression of loyalty to the British Baj. Its mem¬ 
bers recognised the benefits conferred by the Bri¬ 
tish rule and had unserving faith in British liberal- attitnda 
ism and justice. With such a loyal body the Bri- of the Bnk 
tish Government could have no quarrel. Hence tidi Govem- 
nt first many Government officials attended the ^ 

meetings of the Congress and even took part, in .1 • 

their deliberations. When the second session of 


the Congress was held in Calcutta (1886) the Vice¬ 
roy, Lord Bufferin, received some of the members 
-as * ^distinguished visitors to the Capital.’’ In the 
third session at iMadras the delegates were 
honoured by the Governor who entertained them 
at a garden party. 

For about twenty years (1885—1905) after its 
establishment the Congress activity was confined p rammA of 
. to the criticism of the policy of the Government the Con- 
and to demands for specific constitutional advances 
along the parliamentary road. It demanded the 
abolition of the India Council, the reform and 


expansion of the legislature both central and pro¬ 
vincial, the separation of the executive and the 
judiciary, larger employment of Indians in the 
higher services by holding simultaneous I. C. S. 
examinations in England and India, reduction of 
'military expenditure, relaxation of the Arms Act 
etc. ^ These objects were to be achieved by cons¬ 
titutional means, by organised agitations on cons¬ 
titutional lines. The Congress leaders of this time 
had almost a pathetic belief in the efiicacy of 
moral pressure on the British authorities. They 
held that the Britishers were by tradition the 
-ohampions of popular liberties and as such would 
^concede reforms if the case of India was properly 
reijresented before them. They did not blame the 
British people but the Anglo-Indian system on the 
jg^t—the autocratic bureaucracy. Hence session 
after session the Congress went on criticising, 
fen^onstraiting, petitioning and agitating. Su^ 
Agitations were not fruitless. They focused the 
Ai^iioh 01 the educated community on the poli- 
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tical and economic problems of the time and there* 
by aroused public interest in the question of the 
country’s regeneration. But many had misgiyings 
about a movement whose success depended upon 
the goodwill of the class against which it wae 
directed. 

The official attitude of sympathy was soon dis¬ 
turbed by the “glowing self-assuranco ol Cong^'ess 
demands.” Loid Duffoiin on the e\e of his retire¬ 
ment spoke of the Congress as a “microscopic 
minority.” Another ex-Viceroy (Lord Lytton) 
declaicd that the members of the Congress “re¬ 
present nothing bui the social anomaly of their 
own position.” It is no doubt true that the Con¬ 
gress TV as the handiwork of a few educated 
Indians—“Indians in blood and colour but English 
in taste and opinions.” Superficially it may 
appear anomalous that such a small anglicised 
community should claim to icpiesent the dumb 
millions of their countiymen who knew little of 
politics and cared less for it. But it should bo 
noted that these educated Indians foimed the 
aiistociacy of the country’s intellect and as such 
weip the natuial spokesmen of the illiterate 
masses. Tiue, they were a minority, but an 
intelligent and vigorous minority. It is the lesson 
of history^ that such a minority have time smd 
again decided the fate of a nation. The British 
officials gicw uneasy and began to look askance 
at the Congiess. Gradually they kept away from 
it. 

The Congiess soon extended its activity to 
England in order to educate British public opimon. 
It employed all the paraphernalia of constitutional 
agitation such as meetings, lectures, distribution 
of pamphlets etc. The agitation bore fruit. The 
Labour Leader, Charles Bradlaugh who had attend*^ 
ed the fifth session of the Congress in Bomba^^ 
moved a Bill in the House of Commons for the re*^ 
form and expansion of the Le^slative CSounoils of 
India, At this the die-hard Tories were forced intd 
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action. To counteract the Bill of Mr. Bradlangh 
Parliament passed the Indian Councils Act in 189;^ 
in order to placate the educated class in' India. 

This political concession was thus an indirect 
achievement of the Congress. {See p.^169). 

RISE OF MUSLIM POUTICS 

K is unfortunate that tlie Muslims as a com¬ 
munity were indifferent to the CongTess move¬ 
ment. Some Muslim leaders, it is true, attended 
the Congress and a few of them were elected Presi¬ 
dents, but as a class they held aloof. Several 
factors were at work, which determined their atti¬ 
tude towards the Congress and gave a separatist 
turn to their politics. 

First, it should be noh'd that the Muslims Decline in 
were heavily depressed by tJic consolidation of the the position 
British rule in Northern India. Jl was a great 
blow to their pride and self-respect to find them- 
selves ousted from all positions of power and 
authority. The last vestige of their influence in 
administration was gone when vernacular was 
substituted for Persian as the court language. The 
ardent spirits among them brooded over the past 
, in sullen resentment. They hated British rule and 
western culture and were in turn looked upon with 
suspicion by the Government. Hence they sup¬ 
ported Wahabi revivalism which was definitely 
anti-British and took a prominent part in the great 
upheaval of 1857, in the hope of restoring the 
fallen fortunes of their community. After the 
collapse of that rebellion their condition worsened 
and they felt still more down-hearted. 

Secondly, Muslim orthodoxy had turned its 
back on English education as un-Islamic. Hence to EwgiiA 
the Muslims failed to share in the intellectual educatioa. 
renaissance brought about by western thought and 
ti<Men6e and conveyed through the English lau- 
ffuage. As a consequence all avenues of preferment 
V'WOwn open by Englisli. education, were closed 
The Hindis on the other hand forged 
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ahead and by their {jrogressive trends began to 
outstrip the Muslims in every walk of life. This 
heightened their sense of frustration and the Mus¬ 
lims began to think that the Hindus had stolen,a 
march upon them. 

The man who did most to raise the Muslim 
community from the slough of despair and de¬ 
pression was Sir Syed^ Ahmad Khan. His father 
held an office of rank in the Mughal court and he 
joined the service of the Company as a judicial 
officer in a subordinate capacity. He plearly 
realised that if the Muslims were to retrieve their 
lost position they must have English education and 
win the support of the British Government. So 
he set himself to woo the British and to persuade 
his co-religionists to reconsider their attitude to¬ 
wards English education. In 1875 he founded 
the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College at Ali- 
grah, destined one day to become the Muslim Uni¬ 
versity of Aligarh. This was his greatest, service 
to his community. His college not only promoted 
higher education among the Muslims but fostered 
a spirit of solidarity by giving them a common 
ideology. The British Government exploited the 
new outlook of the Muslim community and began 
to patronise the Aligarh movement. Theodore 
Bock, Principal of the M. A. 0. College, gave to 
the institution a distinctly communal turn and a 
missionary spirit. Henceforth the ‘Aligarh man* 
became the symbol of Muslim solidarity and the 
spearhead of Muslim movement everywhere in 
India. 

Sir Syed kept aloof from the Congress and did 
his best to wean away his fellow-Muslims from, 
the national movement. He did so not from any,, 
unpatriotic motive, He felt that the Congress de-,,' 
mand for representative government would injure' 
the interests of the Muslims who in India fomedl: 
a small minority. In 1883 he declared in theb\; 
Governor-General’s Council that “the system 
dection^ pure and simple, cannot safe^ 
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adopted. Tlie larger community would totally 
-override tlie interests of the smaUer community.” 
-Sir Syed thought that the interests of his com¬ 
munity would be better served by co-operation 
with the British Q-overnment than by opposition to 
it. Hence he courted the support of the British 
•authorities by setting up several Anglo-Muslim 
associations as rival organisations to the Congress. 
All these proved short-lived but they indicated the 
lines along which the awakening of the Muslims 
was to develop. The fear of majority rule first 
-expressed by Sir Syed Ahmad Ehan was echoed 
half a century later by Mr. Jinnah who became 
^nervous about what he called the “brute major¬ 
ity” of the Congress. This fear-complex, adroitly 
manipulated by the British Government, led to the 
successive Muslim demands for weightage, separ¬ 
ate electorates and lastly Pakistan. 

The Muslim League: —The communal bent 
given to the Muslim politics by Sir Syed and Prin- 
-cipal Beck was sedulously nursed by the British 
authorities. The technicme of British rule in 
India was to encourage the fissiparous tendencies 
arising from religion and provincialism. The Bri- 
.,tish Government vranted to utilise Muslim eom- 
xiiunalism as a counterpoise to the growing Indian 
nationalism which was largely the product of 
Hindu patriotism. Hence in 1906 some of the high 
British officials engineered a Muslim deputation to 
the Viceroy, Lord Minto, to promote the cause of 
Muslim separatism. It was led by H. H. the Aga 
.SGian, the spiritual head of the Ehoja Community. 
It made a strong claim for communal representa¬ 
tion with which the Viceroy expressed complete 
sympathy. The members of the deputation were 
entertained by the Viceroy at a garden party at 
Simla and he wrote about the day as a “very 
•eventful day” and an “epoch in Lidian history.” 
A.h^h official sent a congratulatory message to 
ythe v^iceroy saying “that a very, very big thi^ 
happened.It is nothing less tniGm 
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pulling back of sixty-two millions of people from 
joining the ranks of the seditious opposition.” 

Encouraged by tbe success of the Muslim 
deputation Nawab SalimuUa Ekan of Dacca 
founded tbe Muslim League in 1906 with the 
object of promoting the loyalty of tbe Muslims 
to the British Government and of safeguarding 
their political and other rights. Without pre¬ 
judice to these objects the establishment of 
friendly feelings between Muslims and other 
communities was also aimed at. Lord Morley, his 
radical views notwithstanding, welcomed the offi¬ 
cial nursing of the Muslim League as a “native 
opposition” to the Congress. 

Section II 

I.ORD DUFFERIN (1884r-88) 

Lord Dufferin who succeeded Lord Bipon as* 
the Viceroy of India was a man of great tact, per¬ 
sonal charm and diplomatic experience. He was,, 
therefore, well fitted to allay the storm of bitter 
feeling which had been aroused by the controversy 
over the liber I Bill. (See p. 157). 

Immediately after his assumption of office he* 
w’as confronted with tlic perennial Afghan ques¬ 
tion. Lord Lytton’s Afghan policy, though ill- 
ad^dsed and unsuccessful, had the effect of check¬ 
ing Bussian designs upon Afghanistan. The Amir 
had agreed to be guided in foreign affairs by Bri¬ 
tish advice. The Bussians, however, steadily 
advanced in Central Asia. In 1884 Merv, a town; 
about 150 miles from the Afghan frontier, fell; 
into their hands. This made the British Goverm, 
ment very uneasy. To allajr British suspicion the 
Bussians proposed a joint Commission to^ 
demarcate the northern boundary of A^hanistaA* 
This proposal was accepted by Lord &pon an<l. 
Commissioners were appointed on both sides. But 
before long a serious crisis arose with which hi# 
successor, Lord Dufferin, had to deal. 
siaim purposely delayed to send the Commissionie^ 
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and in tlie meantime their troops drove off the The 
Afghans from Panjdeh and occupied it. This Fa^deh 
affairs nearly brought on a war with Russia as , 

England was pledged to defend the integrity of 
.iifghanistan. But it was averted by diplomacy 
and by the good sense of Amir Abdur Rahman who 
refused to make a causus belli of the Panjdeh inci¬ 
dent. After prolonged negotiations the line of 
demarcation between Afghan and Russian frontiers# 
was settled by an agreement in 1887. The Rus¬ 
sians retained Panjdeh and the Amir was given Friendly 
the Zulfikar Pass to which he had pressed his rdation 
•claim. Lord Dufferin strengthened the good M ill 
f of the Amir by entertaining him at a Durbar at 
Rawalpindi. 

Annexation of Upper Burma (J886) 

In Afghanistan British policy M'as dictated 
by the fear of Russian advance, in Burma by ihe Third 
fear of French intrusion. The French were al- 
ready in possession of Cochin-China and Tonkin ' 
and were trying to penetrate into Upper Burma. 

This was the real (auee of the third Buimese War. 

Lower Burma (Pegu) had already been con- 
-^uered by the British (see p. 109) in *1852. They 
had also concluded trade agreements with the Upper 
Burmese king by w^hich they had been allowed to Burma 
carry on trade with Upper Burma. But as a matter alanned 
of fact the Burmese still refused to give any facili- Englia 
ties to the British for trade Muthin their country. 

This caused great irrigation to the British mer- 
ohants in Rangoon, who clamoured for the annexa¬ 
tion of the Upper Burma. Their importunities, 
however, did not move the Indian government. But 
when Ring Thibaw began to court the friendship of 
France, the British Government scented danger. In 
1S83 Tldbaw sent a mission to Paris which resulted 
in a new Franco-Burmese treaty in 1885. Nego¬ 
tiations were carried on for opening a French 
.'bank at llandalay and for giving other commer- 
;ibial pnvileges to France. The British Govern- 
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meni grew uneasy at tLe peaceful penetration o 
the French and were at last provoked into aotioi 
by the indiscreet conduct of Thibaw. On some^ 
flimsy charges he imposed an enormous fine on the 
Bombay-Burma Trading Company and refused to 
reconsider his decision as demanded by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. Thereupon Lord DurPerin sent an 
.ultimatum to Thibaw imposing certain terms in- 
^duding British control of Burmese foreign policy..' 
These terms were rejected and so a British army 
invaded Upper Burma. It occupied Mandalay 
without meeting with any serious opposition. King- 
Tliibaw surrendered and was deported to India. 
Lord Dufferin then annexed Upper Burma by pro¬ 
clamation in 1886. The robber bands of Burma 
reinforced by disbanded soldiers and led by sundry 
pretenders, carried on a guerilla warfare whicK 
lasted for five years. 

Burma like Afghanistan became a pawn in 
the imperialistic game of the European powers. 
As an independent monarch King Thibaw haa 
every right to court French alliance. But the- 
British would not allow the French to extend their 
influence over Upper Burma lest their possession- 
of Lower Burma might be jeopardised. Hence 
they anticipated the French by forcibly occupying 
Upper Burma, quite regardless of the ethics of the 
transaction. 

Internal affairs ^—^Lord Duflerin restored Gwa>- 
lior to Sindhia, receiving suitable compensation. 
During his rule several Tenancy Acts were passed, 
to safeguard the interest of tenants. The Bengal 
Tenancy Act of 1885 protected the tenants against^ 
unjust eviction and enhancement of rent. L% 
Oudh the tenants were granted statutory holding, 
for seven years with a right to Compensation fc^;; 
improvement. In the Punjab the tenants wera^, 
given a limited measure of protection against^-; 
eviction and enhancement of rent by the Act 
1887. . ^ ^ 
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A very important event during Bufferin’s National 
administration was the meeting of the first Indian Congress. 
Nation/^ Congress at Bombay in 1885. It was an 
unofSnial body of men representing the advanced 
party of Indian reformers. Its object was to press 
for the introduction of democratic institutions into 
India. {See p. 158). 

Lord Lansdowne (1888—94) Lord Lans-^fo^ 
downe who succeeded Lord Dufferin, had to devote affairs, 
a good deal of attention to the question of frontier 
defence. At first he estranged Abdur Bahman by 
the ‘dictatorial’ tone of his letters advising hi-m 
upon his internal administration. This estrange¬ 
ment was further aggravated by the ‘forward* 
policy which the Yiceroy adopted towards the 
frontier tribes. Although the Amir could not 
effectively control these turbulent tribes, he 
resented British attempts to subdue them. Hence 
he felt uneasy at the British activity in Gilgit and 
Chitral, and the resulting strained relations 
brought Afghanistan and Britain to the verge of 
war. Fortunately the crisis passed away, and the 
appointment of a boundary Commission under Sir 
Hortimer Durand restored good relations on both 
side. (For details see p. 137.) 

Lord Lansdowne had to deal drastically withselation 
some of the Indian States. In Manipur a disputed with the 
succession gave rise to troubles. The Commis- Manipur, 
sioner of Assam who was deputed to settle the 
matter, was treacherously murdered by the Sena- 
pati or Commander-in-Chief of Manipur who had 
usurped the government. Thereupon Lansdowne 
sent an expedition. The Commander-in-Chief and 
his accomplices were hanged, and a boy B.aja was 
placed on the throne imder the guardianship of 
the Political Besident during his non-age. It 
should be noted that although there 'was great pro¬ 
vocation, no annexation followed. 

Another example of interference in the inter- 

affairs of a dependent state was afforded by the 
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case of Khan of Khelat. He was found guilty of 
murder and many acts of violence and so was 
forced to abdicate in favour of his son. 

The Maharaja of Kashmir was not pulling on 
well with the British Resident, Mr. Piowden. The 
latter was recalled by Lord Dufforin in 1888 for 
hi.s vexatious interference in the internal affairs of 
tlie state. Next year Lord Lansdownc, acting on 
certain vague ami unsubstantiated charges, com¬ 
pelled the Maharaja to surrender his throne and 
entrusted the administration of the country to 
a council of regency. This high-handed act 
caused a flutter in the House of Commons and the 
Maharaja was restored in 1905. 

Internal Affairs* —^During Lord Lansdowne’s 
vi(;eroyaUy several important measures of social 
and political reform were carried out. {a) The 
first was a Faxitory Act which amended and ampli¬ 
fied Lord Ripon’s Factory Act of 1881. The hours 
of employment for women were limited to eleven 
hours a day. The minimum age for children was 
raised from seven to nine, their hours of work 
restricted to seven hours, and night work was 
forbidden for them. Lastly, a weekly holiday was 
prescribed for all factory hands. (6) The Age of 
Consent Act raised the limit within which protec¬ 
tion was given to young girls from ten to twelve 
years. This Act like Bentinck’s abolition of the 
Sati provoked a great outcry amongst the orthodox 
section of the Hindus but Ijord Lansdowne refused 
to swerve from his decision. 

Lord Lansdowne had to deal with a very 
serious currency problem on account of the de¬ 
preciation in the value of the silver rupee and the 
consequent dislocation of the Indian finance. The 
Government closed the mints against the unres¬ 
tricted coinage of silver and made gold a legal ten¬ 
der. The rate of exchange was fixed at fifteen 
rupees to a sovereign. 

Indian Councils Act of 1092 s—To meet the 
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demand for constitutional advance voiced by the 
new-born Congress, Lord Diifferin bad suggested 
certain measures for tbe reorganisation of tbe 
Legislative Councils. Upon his suggestions was 
based Lord XJross’s Indian Councils Act of 1892. 

It enlarged the Legislative Councils, both Im- ” 1 ^ 2 . 
perial and Provincial, by increasing the number 
■of additional members. In the Imperial Council 
the maximum number of members was raised to 
sixteen, and in the Provincial Councils to twenty 
in the major provinces and to fifteen in the minor 
ones. At the same time the proportion of non- 
official members was increased. A significant Beginning 
change was made in the mode of appointing the of repie- 
members. Although the principle of election was sentative 
not directly conceded, rules wore fram<)d under 
the Act to provide for the nomination of non-ofli- 
•cial members by commercial, educational and 
territorial associations such as Oliamhers of 
Commerce, Universities, Municipalities, Disirict 
Boards etc. In the Imperial Council four mem¬ 
bers were elected by the non-official members of 
the local councils. Thus the reptesentativr, 
though not the olectiA^e, principle was cautiously 
introduced. Along with these changes in the 
constitutions of the councils their functions were 
also enlarged. Previously the members of the Xew rights 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council liad only ihe right to granted to ' 
-discuss financial matters when new taxation was Coundhi. 
imposed. Now the annual budget was to be laid 
before the Coimcil and every member could 
•criticise it. The right of interpellation, that is 
questioning the executive officers as to their ad¬ 
ministrative acts, was also granted under certain 
restrictions. It should be noted, however, that 
both in the Supreme and in the provincial legisla¬ 
tures the official majority was still retained. The’ 

Act indeed fell short of the demands of the Con¬ 
gress, but there is no doubt that it was an improve¬ 
ment upon the existing system. Henceforth the 
executive had to meet me criticism of the councils 
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and could be influenced though not controlled by^ 
them. 

Lord Elgin (1894—89) S— The period covered 
by the administration of Lord Elgin, successor of 
Lord Lansdowne, was one of great difficulty. 
Owing to the fall in exchange the new Yiceroy waa 
from the beginning confronted with the prospect 
of a deficit budget. Next came the outbreak of 
famine, plague and harassing frontier wars. Thtese 
were ^fficult problems to tackle and so the Gov¬ 
ernment came in for a good deal of hostile 
criticism. 

Financial stringency compelled the Indian 
Government to revise its policy of free trade and^ 
to impose a duty of three and a half per cent on 
all impofts. To safeguard the interest of Man¬ 
chester a corresponding countervailing excise duty 
was levied on the products of Indian mills. Thia 
exasperated the Indian manufacturers. 

In 1896 the country was visited by the two 
scourges of famine and Bubonic plague. The 
famine was one of the most severe on record. It 
affected an extensive area from Bengal to Bombay 
and extended to the United Province.s in the north 
and Madras in the south. It took a heavy toll of 
lives. The plague broke out in Bombay and caused 
so great a panic that a large section of population 
fled from the city. The stringent measures taken 
by the authorities to combat the spread of the 
disease in utter disregard of Indian sentiments led 
to some unfortunate incidents. 

Reform of Military Administration 

The Mutiny was followed by a reorganisation 
6f the army (see pp. 124, 131), but the military ad¬ 
ministration remained as beiore. In the old sys¬ 
tem each of the three Presidencies, Bengal^ Bom¬ 
bay and Madras, maintained separate armies un-^ 
der separate commanders-in-chief. These armies^ 
were in the main locally recruited. Thia ^^three-,' 
army* system became an anaohroniam af^ '^1^, 
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Mutiny when the whole of India was politically Military 
united under the British Grown. Hence an im- administra^ 
portant reform of military administration was 
mtroduced by an Act which came into operation 
in 1895. -By it the whole army in India was 
placed under a single Commander-in-Chief and 
under him four Lieutenant-Generals were to com¬ 
mand the forces of four territorial units, viz,, 
those of Bengal, Bombay, Madras and the Punjab. 

A further change was made by Lord Kitchner 
in 1904 when the Indian military forces were 
organised into three army commands and nine 
divisions. This system facilitated speedy mobil¬ 
isation of the army in time of war. 

Troubles in North-West Frontier:—^Lord Boundary 

Elgin had to deal with troubles arising from Bus- agreement 
sian claim to iihe whole of the Pamirs. As a con- with Ruasu 
sequence a new boundary agreement was concluded 
with Bussia in 1895. By it the limits of Bussian 
and British spheres of influence in ihe Pamirs 
beyond Kashmir were defined. This for a time 
ended the long-standing rivalry between Bussia 
and Britain over their respective spheres of in¬ 
fluence over Central Asia. 

Lord Elgin had next to deal with the turbulent 
tribes of the frontier. The acfivity of the For- Serious ris- 
ward School during the administration of Lord 
Lansdowne had made the tribes siispicious ^ of tribes. 
British design, and they looked with growing ■ 
alarm upon the construction of road.s and railways 
up to the limits of their te-rritorj^ By the 
Durand Agreement of 1893 the British Government 
had established something like a formal protec¬ 
torate over Chitral, a little hill state to the north- * 

west of, Kashmir. It was British interference in 
Chitral politics that led to widespread frontier ris¬ 
ings in 1897 over the whole belt of tribal terri- 
toiy. The British Besident at Gilgit proceeded to 
Chitral to inteifere in a disputed succession. His TYtmhlTTr :* 
was resented by the Mohand chiefs ^ who la 
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closely besieg^ed bim. The siege lasted for a 
month after which the Resident was rescued by a 
strong relieving force sent from iGrilgit. The 
second campaign was in the Tirah valley south¬ 
west of Peshawar. It was directed against the 
Afridis who had attacked British garrisons and 
closed the Khyber Pass. Extensive military pre¬ 
parations had to be made to subdue the Afridis 
who inflicted severe losses upon the British army. 
The rising was, however, put down in 1898. 

Lord Curzon reversed the forward policy, 
gradually withdrew British troops from the tribal 
territory, retaining only a few isolated posts and 
enrolled tribal levies for maintaining peace in the 
tribal area. For the better regulation of tribal 
afl'airs he scjiarated the frontier districts from the 
Punjab and constituted them into a new province 
known as tlie Iforth-West Frontier Province 
(ace below.) 

LORD CURZON (1899—1905) 

Lord Curzon, who succeeded Lord Elgin, was 
one of the ablest of the Governors-General sent 
out by England to govern India. “For good or 
ill no Governor-General since Dalhousie so deeply 
impressed his personal mark upon the whole frame¬ 
work of Indian administration.” A man of 
ihasterful nature with exuberant energy he drove 
the wheels of the administration with impatient 
haste, quite regardless of popular feelings and 
susceptibilities. His autocratic temper and over¬ 
weening sclf-confidence ^challenged criticism and 
invited enmities.’ This at times led him into 
indiscreet utterances which inflamed popular 
passions and made him unpopular. He had a high 
sense of duty which he discharged with unremit¬ 
ting toil and he had a good record of achievements 
to his credit. 

’ Foraign Polioif: —^External affairs claimed a 
good deal of LqM Ourson’s attention. He had to 
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deal with the. North-West Frontier tribes, 
Afghanistan, Persia and with Tibet. His foreign 
policy was on the whole snccessful and he did his 
best to safeguard British interests everywhere. 

With regard to the settlement of tribal couii- Scitlcment 
try on the north-west Lord Curzon did not agree of the 
with the extreme advocates of the forward policy. 

He wanted to put a stop to the costly punitive NOTth°° 
expeditions which had been so frequent of late West 
years. Hence he withdrew British troops from ihe rroutier. 
advanced frontier posts and replaced them by 
levies raised from local tribesmen. Within Ihe 
British side of the lines forces were strengthened 
and concentrated, and strategic railways were 
built up to Jamrud at the entrance to the Xhyber 
Pass and Thai, the gate of the Kurrain valley. His 
next measure was to create a new North-West 
Frontier Province consisting of trans-Indus dis¬ 
tricts of the Punjab and the political agencies of 
the Malakand, the Khyber, the Kiirram etc. There 
is no doubt that Curzon’s policy saved much money 
and had been accompanied by much^ less 
trouble and greater efficiency. But it did not 
finally solve the frontier problem. It broke down 
under the strain of general unrest caused by the ' 

Great War of 1914-18. {See Topical Analysis Ti.) ^ 

On the death of Abdiir Eahman his son. Relations 
JIabibullah, became the Amir of Afghanistan, with 
Lord Curzon had some trouble with the new Amir Afghanistan 
over the question of the renewal of the treaty 
which his father had concluded with the British 
Government. The matter was, however, peace¬ 
fully settled by Lord Ampthill, the acting Viceroy 
during the Lord Curzon’s leave, and cordial rela¬ 
tions were re-established with Habibullah. {For 
details see Topical Analysis B,) 

Great Britain had long been interested in the 
Persian Gulf for reasons both- political and com- interests 
meroial. She jealously guarded its shores against Peraia- ai^ 
the attempts of other European powers to obtain 
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territorial stations there. But the exckisiTe in¬ 
fluence of Britain in the Persian Gulf was 
challenged by other powers like France, Bussia 
and Turkey and so Lord Curzon had to take a 
strong line. He visited the Persian Gulf in 1903 
and took effective measures to protect British 
interests and to repel the insidious attempts of 
other powers. 


\Tibetan 


^ear of 
Russian 
influence. 


Lord Curzon's Tibetan policy was another 
aspect of the anti-Bussian policy which Great Bri¬ 
tain had all along followed in Asia. Tibet was 
nominally a Chinese dependency but was to all 
intents and purposes an independent country. The 
Tibetans had an intense aversion to foreigners and 
so they ignored the trade agreements which they 
had to make with the British Government in 1890 
and 1893. About the time when Lord Curzon 
assumed office the Tibetans were eager to shake 
off Chinese sovereignty and were willing to wel¬ 
come Bussian friendship as a counterpoise. Their 
ruler, the Dalai Lama, fell under the influence of 
Dorjieff, a .Bussian Buddhist, and through him 
entered into negotiations with the court of Bussia. 
Although Dorjieff’s mission was of a religious 
character, the Indian government became uneasy 
and Lord Curzon believed that a secret treaty had 
been concluded between Tibet and Bussia. Ho 
extorted a reluctant consent from the Home Go^v- 
ernment to his plan of sending a mission to Tibet. 
The mission was led by Colonel Younghusband 
who brushing aside the feeble resistance of the 
Tibetans, occupied Lhasa in 1904. ^ The Tibetans. 
were forced to sign a treaty by which they agreed 
to open trade marts and to pay an indemnity. The 
Home Government softened some of the harsh 
terms of the. treaty. By the Anglo-Bussian con-^ 
vention of 1907 Great Britain came to a deflnite; 
understanding with Bussia as to the policy they ; 
would pursue in regard to Tibet. (Fot fuUeti^ 
deoils see Topicat Anmysis A* and p. 185) 
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Intornal Admifiistrations —^EiBiciency was Lord 
Curzon’s watchword and to secure it he practically 
overhauled the whole machinery of administration. 
He was impatient of incompetency and delay and 
so did his best to infuse vigour into every depart¬ 
ment. He appointed committees to enquire into 
the defects and anomalies of the existing systems 
and promptly gave effect to their lecommendations. 


Lord Curzon gave a good deal of attention to 
the problem of land revenue and to the condition levenue. 
of the peasantry. He introduced greatci elasticity 
both in the assessment and collection of the laud 


revenue by arranging for the revision and reduc¬ 
tion of assessment as the riicumstances requited. 

He laid down the salutary principle that the gov¬ 
ernment demand should vary according to tlio 
■i.p.r -L® benefit 

character of the season. In cases >^here assess- luluvatora. 

ment has to be increased it should be done by 
giaduated steps. 

He took several measurers for improving the 
■condition of the peasant. He started Cu’opcuifive 
Credit Societies to pio\ide culthators with necess¬ 
ary capital at a low rate of inteiest. This lessen'd 
the burden of their debts. He ]>dssed the Puniab 
Land Alienation Act to pievent the land of the 
cultivators from being transfened by sale oi 


mortgage to the money-lending class. Lasth, he 
appointed an InspectoT-Genei.il ol Agiicultuie .iiid 
founded an Imperial Agricultiiial Depaitinent to 
encoui’age the application of scientific methods to 
Indian agriculture. 


In 1904, Lord (hir/on iiassed the Vntre) siius 
Act in Older to bring the Uni\eisities uudei the coutiol of 
more strict control of the Government. This ActUawersitiet. 
reorganised the constitution of the Syndic.ites, 
provided for the official insjicction of the colleges 
and placed the final decision concerning the 
afGdiation and disaffiliation of colleges in the hands 
-of the Government of India. Steps were ^ also 
taken to develop the Universities from examining 
^ teaching boiueB. 
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The measures adopted by Lord Curzon for the« 
conservation and restoration of ancient monuments 
deserve unqualijded praise. He passed an Act for 
the Preservation of Ancient Monuments and 
established the department of Archaeological Sur¬ 
vey which has done much to preserve the relics 
of the past and to excavate the sites of antiquity. 
This has pioinoted the growth of historical re¬ 
search and archaeological study in India. 

' Lord Curzon set up a new department of Com¬ 
merce and Industry and placed it under the charge 
of a sixth member of the Executive Council. 
Among his financial reforms the most important 
was the Jcgislaliori wdiich made gold a legal ten- 
d(‘r and fixed the rate of exchange at fifteen rupees 
1o the sovereign. The Salt Tax was nearly halved 
ami the limit of exemption from the Income Tax 
was raised to benefit the smaller incomes. 
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Partition of Bengal ^—^Lord Curzon considered 
Ibe province of Bengal too big and unwieldy to- 
be effectually administered by one Lieutenant- 
(jovernor. So ho partitioned Bengal and created 
a new province called ‘Eastern Bengal and Assam’ 
wbitsh he placed under a lieutenant-Governor 
■with his capital at Dacca. This measure provoked 
violent opposition from the people of Bengal, who 
looked upon it as an insidious attempt to under¬ 
mine the influence of the Bengalees by splitiing 
til cm up into tw’o sections. A violent agitation 
spread all over the country and the popular leaders 
started tho ‘Swadeshi’ movement which aimed at 
boycotting English goods. There was unrest 
throughout the country which eventually led to 
sporadic outbursts of anarchical crimes. (See 
p. 179). 

Lord Curzon showed too much readiness to;; 
interfere in the affairs of the Native States. He. 
persuaded the Nizam to hand over Berar to the' 
British Government under the fiction of a per*-' 
^petual lease. He organised the Imperial,, padet^ 
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Co^s to give military training to the sons of the 
ruling cmefs. He also comx)elled the Native 
Princes to maintain a contingent df troops at their 
own expense to enable them to help the Govern¬ 
ment in tim@s of need. 


Lord Citrzoti’s Resignation s —The resignation Diaamee- 
of Lord Ciirzon was brought about by his dis- with 
agreement with Lord Xitcheiier, the Commander- Kitchener 
in-Chief, on the question of military administra- regard* 
tion. There was a Military Member in the Gov- 
ernor-Generars executive council through whom tioh. 
the Government supervised the administration of 
the Indian army. This member was an army ofGlcer 
and was the constitutional adviser of the Viceroy 
in all military matters. The Commander-in-Chief 
was also an extraordinary member of the Viceroy’s 
Council, but he had to submit all his schemes and 
proposals relating to the army through the Mili¬ 
tary Member who was an officer of lower rank,than 
himself. This was an anomalous state of things. 

Hence Lord Kitchener proposed to abolish the 
office of the Military Member and to transfer the 
whole business of military administration to the 
charge of the Commander-in-Chief. Lord Curzon 
opposed this proposal on the ground that the con¬ 
centration of all military authority in the hands of 
the Commander-in-Chief would involve the undue 
lowering of the civil authority. The Secretary of 
State supported Lord Kitchener and so Lord Cur- 
, eon resigned. Thus a great change took place in 
the army administration. Henceforth the Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief became the sole adviser to the 
Government of India on military affairs. * 




' 'N.B.I—It should, be noted that Lord IDtchener’s system ^ 
myed disastrous during the Great War of 1914. “The concen- ^u*^**- • 
of ezedutive and administrative power in the hands of one Pphit of 
aver^orked G}mmand»-in-Chief resulted in the breakdown of the . . 

tp^lpsport and of thq medical service in Mesopotamia during the vmdicate^ 
K -^berts. The Conunission of inquiry that folrniiw' 

^IQtdheiihf lytAaia and ihei^by vindicated'Lem 
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PROGRESS OF NATIONAL MOVEMENT 
With the dawn of the twentieth centu^ the 
national movement in India acquired new vigour 
and momentiun. This was in part due to the in¬ 
difference with which the prayers and petitions of 
the Congress was treated by the irresponsive 
bureaucracy. As Hume declared, '‘the National 
Congress had endeavoured to instruct the Govern¬ 
ment, but the Government had refused to 
instructed.” The educated community which till 
now had pinned their hopes on British liberalism, 
were sensed with a sense of frustration and a sec¬ 
tion of them began to develop a new spirit of 
opposition to the Government. The leader of this 
section was Bal GangaAhar Tilaky a Chitpavan 
Brahman of Maharashtra. He was an erudite 
scholar and a true patriot. He stimulated the na¬ 
tional si)irit of the masses by organising annual 
festivals in honour of Ganesh, the elephant-headed 
god of wisdom and by reviving the cult of Sivaji, 
the founder of the Maratha Swaraj. Through the 
columns of his paper, Kesariy he fomented the un¬ 
rest provoked by the high-handed measures taken 
by the Govermnent to check the spread of bubonic 
plague in Bombay. As _ a consequence two 
Englishmen, Mr. Rand, the unpopular Plague 
Commissioner, and a military officer, were assassin¬ 
ated. Tilak was sentenced to eighteen months* 
imprisonment on a charge of sedition. 

The spirit of unrest and discontent voiced bj 
Tilak soon spread to different parts of the coun* 
try. Many causes were at work to stimulate thh 
spirit and to intensify the national agitation. Eirst, 
the Ihdian unrest at the beginning of the twentieth 
century was part of a greater movement—^thie 
awakening.of Asia. All over the East the ferment 
of western democratic ideas was rapidly spreadil^j 
and the rise of an educated intelligentsia in Peroiaj 
China and India fostered the instinct of Asiatk 
self-assertion against western, dominatioh. In ^ 
these countiiee there were signiff$ant mqVe^iieillniir 
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^oing on for liberation. The resounding victory of 
-Japan over Russia reverberated throughout thoj^^pj^.g ^ 
East and* thrilled it with new hope and ambition, victory ov«. 
Asia perceived the possibility of a renaissance Russia, 
which would secure her from exploitation and re- 
•deem her characteristio cultures from the stigma 
of inferiority. These broader currents of Asiatic 
.sentiment considerably influenced the Indian na¬ 
tionalist movement. 

Secondly, to this general cause were added Ill-treat- 
■others particularly connected with India. Much of 
bad blood was created by the shabby treatment of 
Indians in the British colonies of South Africa. ®“*®**** 
There the Indians were treated as pariahs, \ 

But^ what oflonded the people most was the cm-jon’s 
•autocratic rule of Lord Ourzon, cmaracterised by a reactionary 
cynical disregard of popular feelings. His rule, 
official^ Secrets Bill* was a reversal of all canons 
of civilised jurisprudence. His Universities Act 
aiming at the offlcial control of higher educa¬ 
tion, his oiflcialisation of the Calcutta Cor¬ 
poration and his strictures upon Indian charac-* 
ter—all these outraged public feeling and pro¬ 
voked strongly-worded protests. Matters came to 
a head in 1905 when Lord Curzon partitioned Ben- Partition 
gal on the ;^lea of administrative convenience. It ®f BengaL 
was a Machiavellian men sure intended to break the 


solidarity of the Bengalee intelligentsia and to 
encourage Hiiidu-Muslim rift. Lord Curzon had 
fired a very big gun but the recoil was tremendous. 
A wave of indignation swept over the whole pro¬ 
vince and anti-partition meetings were organised in 
.almost all towns. Under the leadership of Suren- 
^drfmajbh Banerjee a strong movement was stalled 
io put^ pressure on the British Government by 
%oyootting British goods. The response of the 
people was speedy and spontaneous. It was the 
■students who showed the greatest enthusiasm,. 

VlOiey' started the picketting of shops and mado 
of foreign goods. ^Hie Mm^ 

.was-c^ed becaiiae'the sj^boLpf 
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iance and fostered a spirit of self-help. The streets 
of towns and cities rang with the cries of B<mde‘ 
Mataram, the inamortal nynm to Motherland com¬ 
posed by Bankim Chandra, one of the greatest, 
witers whom Bengal has ever produced. This 
inspiring song became the Marseillaise which waa 
to carry young , Bengal to the storming of the Bri¬ 
tish Bastille. To the Government it was like red 
rag to the bull. It issued a circular banning the 
recital of the song in the streets. 

The Swadeshi Movement started in Bengal 
was a major phenomenon in the history of Indiana 
struggle for freedom. Gokhale in his Presidential 
Address in a session of the Congress held at 
Benares in 1905 remarked. “The tremendous up¬ 
heaval of popular feeling which has taken place in 
Bengal in consequence of the Partition, will con- 
stituate a landmark in the history of our national 
progress.Bengal's heroic* stand has aston¬ 

ished and gratihed all India.” The attempt of 
the Government to repress the movement stiffened 
.the spirit of opposition and introduced into the 
Congress politics a new spirit of self-sufficiency. 
Its prominent spokesmen were Tilak, Bepin 
. Chandra Pal, Aravinda Ghosh and Lala Lajpat 
Bai. They were all nationalists to the core and 
came to be known as Extremists as opposed to the 
Moderates who till now dominated the Congress. 
They were dissatisfied with the old leadership and 
its policy of praying, petitioning and protesting. 
They questioned the utBity of constitutional agita¬ 
tion and pointed out its futility by a reference to 
the Partition of Bengal. They wanted to forco 
the hands of the Government and to extort con¬ 
cessions not by prayer but by action. In the Con¬ 
gress held at Benares in 1905 disagreements bet^- 
ween the Extremists and Moderates were clearly^ 
apparent. E'ext year m the Calcutta session of the, 
Oongr^ the between the two sections became, 
wider fsd liB rupture was everted by Presi-; 
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conciliated tlie Extremists by declaring tbat tbe 

attainment of Swaraj or seU-government was the 

^oal of the Congress. The differences between the 

two parties came to a head at the Surat session of 

the Congress'in 1907 where a heated dispute ended 

in a free fight. It was a sad episode in the history Split in the 

of 'the Congress. The overwhelming infiuence of 

the Moderates pervailed and the Extremists were ^ 907 . 

left in the wilderness till the outbreak of the First 

World War in 1914. 


LORD MINTO (1905—1910) 

Repression and Concession :— 

Lord Curzon had sown the wind and his suc¬ 
cessor, Lord MintOy had to reap the whirlwind. 

The viceroyalty of Lord Minto synchronised with 
the advent to power in England of a strong Liberal 
nnd Radical government, some members of ‘t/hich 
were known to sympathise with Indian aspirations. 

Hence the hopes of the leaders of the Congress 
rose high. In Bengal the anti-partition agitation 
was carried on with renewed vigour and the boy¬ 
cott movement gathered fresh strength. The 
educated Indians expected much from the new 
Secretary of State, Lord Morley, whose liberal 
views were well-known. But Morley disappointed 
popular expectations by declaring that the Parti¬ 
tion of Bengal was a “settled fact” and he would 
not interfere with it. The government of Lord 
Minto sought to crush the nationalist movement 
by strong repressive measures. Peaceful picketers • , 
were mercilessly beaten and public meetings were measiiieB 
dispersed by force. The Provincial ^ Conference to rappreai' 
Ixeld at Baiisal in 1906 under the presidentship of luitxM^ 

«n eminent Muslim leader, Mr. A. Rasool, was*®™** • 
dispersed by the police. The unprovoked^ assault 
cn the delegates created a strong sense of indigna- 
'Uon. The extremist press assumed; a militant tone 
wd l^e Yuffontar, a popular daily, openly preached 
'4he gospel of zevolunon. ^e (Mv^nini^ta^ssid 
^ ^series of penal 
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ting restrictions on i>ub]ic meetings. Taking ad¬ 
vantage of the split in the Congress at Siirat the- 
Government imprisoned QHlak and deported him to* 
Mandalay in Burma for six years, for his inflama- 
tory articles in the ‘Kesari* (1907). The same 
year Lala Lajpat Bai was also deported to* 
Burma for six months on mere suspicion without 
trial. These repressive measures could not crush 
the_ movement but drove it underground. All 
legitimate opportunities of open agitation being 
denied, the more ardent spirits and impatient 
idealists organised secret societies and took to the 
cult of the bomb. Bengal became honeycombed 
with terroristic organisations and a few govern¬ 
ment officers were killed. Similar political 
assassinations also took place in Maharashtra. 

Both Lord Morley and Lord Minto were alive 
to the new spirit that was surging in India, Hence 
although they had sanctioned special legislation 
to meet the campaign of violence they were con¬ 
vinced of the necessity of a policy of conciliation. 
Lord Morley thought that the best way of weaken¬ 
ing the extremists was to rally the moderate party 
by granting some liberal measures of reform. He 
recommended certain constitutional changes which 
came to be known as Morley-Minto Reforms. 
Thus the British Government committed itself 
to a “blended policy of repression and con¬ 
cessions “ in order to cut the 'malignant growth* of 
revolutionary crimes. The repressive measures have 
been described above. The concession was embodied 
in the Indian Councils Act of 1909. It enlarged the 
Legislative Councils both Central and Provincial, 
extended their functions and for the first time 
legally recognised the principle of election. The 
number of additional members of the Central 
Legislative Council was raised from sixteen to .a 
maximum of sixty, of whom not more than twenty* 
eight were to be officials. The Govemor-Geim^ 
was empowered to nominate five non-official 
beEK« ^hq together wilh the twenty-eight 
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ioae^bers formed a solid official bloc. Thus an 
official majority was retained at tbe centre. Tbe 
other twenty-seven members were to be elected by 
a group system representing various classes and 
minorities such as land-bolders, Chambers of Com¬ 
merce, Fniversities, Sikhs and Muslims. 

In the provincial Legislative Councils no offi- Provincial 
cial majority was maintained. The number of Cpuncib. 
their members was enlarged to fifty in the major 
provinces and to thirty in minor ones. They were 
to be elected by groups of local bodies, land¬ 
holders, universities etc. Although there was no 
provision for official majority, a combination of 
official members and nominated non-official mem¬ 
bers might have a small majority over the elected 
members. It was only in Bengal that the elected 
members had a clear majority. 

The Act conceded the Musliih demand for Separate 
‘‘separate electorates,” that is, the elections ... 

the seats reserved for the Muslims were to be made ** 
by Muslim voters only. No such concession was 
made to other minority communities. This mea¬ 
sure, besides being invidious, introduced the prin¬ 
ciple of communal representation which is anti¬ 
democratic. Its object was to widen the gulf bet¬ 
ween the Hindus and Muslims. 

Along with the size of the Councils their 
functions were also enlarged. The Act authorised of the 
them to discuss and pass resolutions on the Gov.^coun^ 
emment’s budget as also on all matters of pubHo 
interest. The resolutions were to operate as re¬ 
commendations to the Executive Government. Any 
resolution might be disallowed by the Head of the 
.^veniment acting as the President of the Coun¬ 
cil without giving any reason. The net result was 
;^i&at the Executive could be influenced, but it 
^nid not be controlled. 

The Morley-Minto Eeforms wero supplemented 
the Secretary of State by appointing for. ihe 
^%st' lime an Jbdian member tp the Viceresr*? 
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Executive Council. This entry of an Indian into 
the citadel of the Government was no doubt' a 
striking innovation. In Madras and Bombay the 
members of the Executive Ooimcils were increased 
from^ two to four and the practice was begun of 
ax>pointing Indians to those councils. Two Indiana 
were also appointed to the India Council which 
advises the Secretary of State. 

The Morley-Minto Beforms were never in¬ 
tended to set up a parliamentary system in India. 
Lord Morley himself admitted it. “Besponsibility 
is the savour of popular Government and that 
savour the Indian Councils wholly lack.** It was 
in these words that the Montague-Chelmsford 
Beport of 1918 condemned the Indian Councils Act 
of 1909. Besides, class representation accentuates 
the distinction between the different classes and 
thus prevents* the fusion of their interests. It 
teaches men to think as partisans and not as 
citizens. Lastly, indirect election and communal 
representation do not encourage a sense of res- 
1 onsibility to the people generally. The moderates, 
specially Gokhale, hailed these reforms as a fairly 
liberal measure. They, thought that it was an 
important step in the direction of making the 
Executive responsible to the legislature. But the 
Extremists regarded the reformed councils as no 
better than dignified debating clubs. 

Foreifm Affair»-—Anglo-Riusian Convention 

During the viceroyalty of Lord Minto the 
most notable diplomatic achievement was the 
Anglo-Russia/n, Convention of 1907, which settled 7 
by peaceful means all outstanding disputes bet¬ 
ween Great Britain and Bussia with regard to 
Persia, Afghanistan and Tibet. 

I 

The Convention was designed in the first plaee 
to apply to Persian affairs. For a long time 
tish statesmen have been aneed that Great 
has special interest in the Persian Gulf, and 
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would not Allow any European Power to obtain Agreement 
territorial station there. Lord Curzon took vigorous between 
steps to prevent Prance and Russia from acquiring Ituswa and 
coaling stations on the shores of the Persian Gulf. ** 

.To counteract similar attempts in future, Lord p^iia* • 
Lansdowne, the British Foreign Secretary; made 
in 1903 a very important declaration to the effect 
that Great Britain would regard the establishment 
of a naval base or of a fortified post in the Persian 
Gulf, by any foreign Power as an unfriendly act 
and as a grave menace to British interests. This 
declaration was rendered necessary by the fact that 
Persia was then in a state of internal confusion, 
and northern Persia was tending to pass under 
Russian control. But about this time both Eng¬ 
land and Russia were disturbed by Germany’s im¬ 
perialistic schemes in the East as manifested by 
the project of the Berlin-Bagdad Railway. So the 
two countries drew close together and arranged 
for a convention. By it both Great Britain and 
Russia agreed to respect the integrity and in¬ 
dependence of Persia and declared that northern 
Persia fell within Russian sphere of mfi.uence 
while south-eastern Persia was demarcated as Bri¬ 
tish sphere of influence. This convention averted 
a possible rupture between Russia and Great Bri¬ 
tain at a time when Persia in the throes of revolu¬ 
tion might have afforded opportunities for either 
side to intervene, had there been no previous 
understanding. 

The Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907 was An^o- 
also of importance in regard to Afghanistan. Euasian^ 
Oreat Britain disclaimed any intention of altering convcntiim 
the political position there, while Russia definitely 
acknowledged that Afghanistan lay outside her ® ■ 

sphere of influence and agreed to send no agents 
into that country. Great Britain and Russia we^e 
to have equal commercial privileges there. 

The third region to which the Anglo-Russian xibet. 
Conv^tion applied was Tibet. it both the 
J^owers agre^ to rei^ect the integrity of Tibet, 
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to abstain from interfering in its internal affairs^ 
to send no emissaries to Lbassa and to treat witk 
the Tibetan government only through the Chinese. 
Thus, Tibet was barred against the intrusion of 
any European Power. 

Lc^d Hardiiige (191(h15) ■—^Lord iMinto was: 
succeeded by Lord Hardinge. The new Viceroy'a 
term of office is memorable for the visit of their 
Majesties, the King-Emperor George V and his 
consort at the close of 1911. His Majesty under 
the advice of responsible ministers made two im¬ 
portant announcements, vizm^ (a) reversal of the 
Partition of Bengal and (b) the transference of the 
capital from Calcutta to Delhi. The Bengali¬ 
speaking people were reunited and the Province of 
Bengal was raised to a Presidency with a Governor 
in Council. Bihar, Orissa, and Chota Nagpur 
were formed into one province and placed under a 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, while Assam was 
placed under a Chief Commissioner. To com¬ 
memorate the royal visit an annual imperial grant 
of 50 lakhs of rupees for primary education was 
announce<l. Morley had described the partition of 
Bengal as a settled fact. It was, however, 
unsettled and the unity of Bengal restored. This 
was clearly a victory for the Indian national move¬ 
ment. 

A bomb was ihrown at the Ticeroy on the 
occasion of his State entry to Delhi. The Vice¬ 
roy was wounded and one of his attendants killed. 
The criminal escaped. 

In 1914, broke out the Great European War. 
Indian troops were sent to almost every theatre of 
the war where they distinguished themselves by 
their conspicuous valour. The loyalty of the Indian 
princes and people was demonstrated by their 
contribution to the expenses of war in various 
ways. 

Lord Chelmsford i—In 1916, Lord Chelmsford 
succeeded Lord Hardinge as the Viceroy of Indi^ 
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There was acute distress everywhere on account Bqnromi 
of high price, and strikes and other disturbances measmiL 
were frequent. To combat seditious crimes the 
Government in 1919 passed the Rmolatt Act Bowhtt AcA^ 
arming the Executive with special poweis to depori 
individuals, to control the Press and to set up spe¬ 
cial tribunals for the trial of political ofPenders 
without juries. These repressive measures were 
highly unpopular and there was agitation all over 
the country for their repeal. Serious riots broke 
out in several places, especially in the Punjab, Troubles in 
where the Government pioclaimcd maitial law and the FunjaU. 
adopted a policy of stern repiession. It culminaled 
in the massacre of Jalhamvalln Bufjh at Amritsar 
where General Dyer disgraced himself by firing 
upon an unarmed mob which had assembled 
at a public meeting. About two thousand persons 
were wounded and killed by this senseless exhibi¬ 
tion of military strength. This brutal tragedy 
sent a thiill of horror and indignation throughout 
the country and is one of the immediate causes of 
the Non-co-operation Movement. (Ses ]> 198). 

Afghan War: —A fanatical party in Afghanis¬ 
tan murdered Amir Habibulla for maintaining 
neutrality in the Great War. On his death his 
young son, Amanulla Ehan, became king. Incited 
by the Bolshevik agents of Russia as well as to 
please the war party, the new Amir invaded Bri¬ 
tish territory but was beaten back. In the treaty 
that followed the subsidy to Afghanistan was dis¬ 
continued and the Amir was given a free hand to 
regulate his foreign relations. 

The Goeemiiient of India Act, 1919:—^The Dedaratio^ 
growing discontent of the people brought home to of Brituh 
the British Government the necessity of making 5°***^^ 
some concessions to their roused political con- 
sciousness. This was all the more necessary in vie iv 
of the great services rendered bv the Indians to the 
cause of the Allied Powers in the Great War. 

Moreover, Govemm^t wanted to rally the 
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moderate opinion as the recent repressive measures 
had driven many 'moderates’ to the extremist 
camp. All these causes combined led Mr. E. S. 
Montague, the Secretary of State, to make a 
momentous declaration of British policy with re¬ 
gard to India on August 20, 1917. He enunciated 
two main principles, vizw, “the increasing associa¬ 
tion of Indians in every branch of the administra¬ 
tion” and secondly, “the gradual development of 
self-governing institutions, with a view to the pro¬ 
gressive realisation of responsible government in 
India as an integral part of the British Empire.” 
Mr. Montague visited India and in consultation 
with Lord Chelmsford published a report known 
as the Montague-Chelmsford Eeport. Its main 
recommendations were as follows : (a) A begin¬ 
ning of responsible government should be made in 
the Provinces, the Provincial Legislative Councils 
should be enlarged, and they should have the 
largest possible independence from outside con¬ 
trol. (6) The Central Government should remain 
for the present responsible to the Secretary of 
State and Parliament. The Legislative Council 
at the centre should be enlarged and made more 
representative and should have greater opportun¬ 
ities for influencing the Government, (c) The 
devolution of powers from the centre should be 
extended and legalised. 


The substance of these recommendations was 
embodied in the Government of India Act, 1919. 

^W»ject8 The Act divided the functions of Government into, 
Central subjects and Provincial subjects and tiiero. 
by took a signiflcant step in decentralising the 
authority of the Government. The. ^ntral sub¬ 
jects were—political and external affairs, defence,, 
railways, posts and telegraphs, customs and tariffs, 
income-tax, public debt and all-India service.' 
The imporiant Provincial subjects 'were—Locrf 
Self-Govemment, education, sanitation and public 
health, public works and irrigation, famine ioliof»; 
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agpculture, maintenance of law and order and ad¬ 
ministration of justice. 

The Central Legislative Assembly was re- Central 
placed by a bi-cameral system consisting of a Legi^tur^^. 
Council of -State and a Legislative Assembly. The 
former constituted the Fpper Chamber consisting 
of not more than sixty members of whom thirty- 
four were to be elected. The Legislative Assembly 
formed the Lower Chamber and was to consist of 
145 members of whom 105 were to be elected. The 
powers of the two chambers were co-ordinate but 
money bills and grants were to be submitted to 
the lower house. The budget was made votable 
by the Central Legislature with certain specific 
exceptions. The Viceroy was empowered to restore 
any grant rejected by the Legislature, provided 
that he should certify that such restoration is 
necessary for the safety, tranquillity and interests 
of India. 

The Provincial Government was thoroughly jv . . 

remodelled. The Executive was divided into two pro^hicml*^. 
halves—the Reserved Department and the Trans- Govemment. 
f erred Department. The “Reserved subjects” 
were to be administered by the Governor with his 
Executive Council with no responsibility to the 
Legislature, the Governor being responsible only 
to the Central Government and Parliament. The 
‘‘Transferred subjects” were placed in charge of 
the Governor acting with the Ministers selected by 
him from amongst the elected members of the Pro- 
^.yincial legislature. Thus while the members of ^Reserved’ 
the Executive Council, who managed the “Reserv-and ‘trana- 
ed subjects” were hot responsible to the legisla- 
ture, fie Ministers in the Provinces were respon- ®**®J®^* 
sible to it. This dual government in the Provin¬ 
cial Executive is known as Dycurchy. The Minis¬ 
ters had to serve two masters, the Governor and 
the Lec^lative Council. The Provinces were to 
Aave, unicameral legislatures called Legislative 
Cjouncils which were to have a deer majority of 
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elected members. **Communal electorates” first, 
set up in tbe case of 'Muslims in 1909 was eztended- 
to ^ner groups like tbe Sikbs, Europeans, Anglo- 
Indians and Indian ^ Christians. Tbe proyincial 
budget bas in tbe main been made yotable by tbe 
Legislative Council wbicb could out down or refuse 
any demand in respect of Transferred subjects. But 
if tbe demand related to Beserved subjects, and 
was rejected by tbe Council, tbe Governor could 
restore it by certifying tbe expenditure as essen¬ 
tial for tbe discharge of bis responsibility. 

There is no doubt that the Government of 
India Act of 1919 was an important instalment of 
constitutional reform. It was more substantial 
and comprehensive than any attempted before. It 
introduced direct elebtion, widened tbe franchise 
and at points '"crossed tbe line between legislative 
and_ executive authority.” For tbe first time 
Indian Ministers were appointed to take charge of 
certain departments of Provincial administration, 
not as official nominees but as tbe leaders of tbe 
elected majorities in their legislatures and respon¬ 
sible to them alone. This was responsible govern¬ 
ment although to a very limited extent. All these 
were no doubt significant concessions. Besides, 
tbe Act afforded valuable opportunity to tbe peo¬ 
ple for training in jiolitics and in tbe art of gov¬ 
ernment. But despite these commendable fea¬ 
tures tbe Act was defective in many respects. ^ Am 
Dr. A. B. Keith remarks "tbe executive remained 
wholly free from direct authority of tbe legisla* 
ture.” Tbe Dyarchy or tbe double ezecutiyi 
betrays a lack of confidence in the capacity of 
Indians to manage their own affairs and that wei'f 
why only such subjects were transferred to tbeii 
care as were politically unimportant. ^ Tbe^ systen 
did not make for efficiency of administration, B 
gave ministers responsibility without power and 
legislatures power without respcmsibuity. Swidea 
subjects vitally related to one another^ 
divided into ^reserved* ,and 'transfOn^*. fUbiebii; 
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jSir K.- y. Beddy, ex-Minister of Madras^ very 
j^Ttinently observed, “I was Minister for Develop¬ 
ment without the Forests. ^ I was the Minister for 
Agriculture minus Irrigation.” Development of 
•agriculture 4s impossible without irrigation, but 
the latter being a 'reserved’ subject the Minister 
had no control over it. The 'Moderates’ accepted 
the reforms as they regarded them as important 
ate^s in the direction of self-government. The 
nationalist party, however, rejected them as being 
''inadequate, unsatisfactoiy and disappointing.’' 

It was on the issue of the Montford Deforms Effect of 
that the Moderates’ and the 'Extremists’ parted Moatford 
company for ever. The 'Moderates’ held a sepa- BefonoB oa 
rate conference in Bombay in 1918 under the 
Presidentship of Surehdranath and constituted^™®®* 
themselves as a separate body known as the 
Indian National Liberal Federation, 


Lord Reading (1921-26) :—^Before he succeeded Hia difB- 
Lord Chelmsford as the Viceroy of India,, Lord cutties. 
Beading was the Lord Chief iTustice of England. 

His period of viceroyalty was a very trying time 
for British statesmanship. Mahatma Gandhi had < 

launched the Non-co-operation Movement and the Non-Co-op» 
whole country was seething with discontent. The ation 
visit of the Prince of Wales was boycotted. On Movement. 
<k}casions the people were swept off their feet and 
•several untoward incidents followed like the 


C^uri Chaura massacre in the TJ. P., and serious 
riots in Madras and Bombay, Shocked at these 
unfortunate happenings Gandhiji suspended the 
mass movements He was, however, sentenced to 
.aix- years* imprisonment. Communal' differences 
'«^ed to the ^fficulties of the situation. In 


y.^alabar'. the Moplas, a sect of Muslim fanatics 
'jC^^vArab descent, committed fearful atrocities on the 
'.^tts^usv. Similar outbreaks took place in the 
/ H*. Pi, the Pu^ab, of which the most serious was 


Gandhiji 

imprisiMied. 
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unpopular. He further added to his unpopularitjr 
by increasing the salt tax despite the opposition ofii 
the Legislative Assembly. He had, however," 
some salutary measures to his ci'edit. He repealed 
the Bowlatt Acts and. a]>plished the duties on 
textiles manufactured in\]Hd£sn mills. The King’s 
Commissions were throiPjlpS^i^'to the Indians and 
a few seats were reserved^te them in the military 
college at Sandhurst. Steps were taken to create 
a Bbyal Indian I^avy. 


Irwin. The viceroyalty of Lord Irwin who succeeded 
Lord Beading in 1926 was a time of storm and 
stress. A detailed account of India’s struggle 
for independence is given in the next chapter. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE 

India as affdoted by the First World War 


oon* 

''hrSbntion to 
. tw effort. 


It is a remarkable fact that India in the course 
of her struggle for freedom never sought to create 
an opportunity out of England’s extremity. When 
Eng&nd became involved in the meshes of the 
First .World War there was nothing like vigorous 
anti-British agitation. On the contrary, the Bri> 
tish Government received remarkable co-operation, 
from Indian leaders in the prosecution of the war.^ 
From the outset India made an impressive con* 
tribution in men, money wd munitions to the war- 
effort of the alHM ^wers. Lord Hardinge'; 
equipped a splendid (^peditionary - .^fprce of 
290,000 troops to be sent to France 
Besides thij^, Indian soldiers fought in, Palestine:'; 
and Mesopotamia and everywhere th^ coveri^i 
themselves with glory. It was the brave sons 
India, wBo stemmed the tide of the ,€brma&»#di^ 
vance at a critical moment during the early..f^^, 
^ the waf*, and thereby saved Fans. 

* sewed imminent. As regards 

the Central Legislatore voted a i**^ **^ 

. ns '^ii iree; to |ihe Britbh 
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Princes and wealthy Indians made generous gifts 
to the Government and war funds< 


In view of the substantial help rendered by 
Indians during the war the British Government 
felt morally boimd to;dp. something to satisfy their 
political aspirations; 'it Accordingly Mr. E. S. Effect of Uis 
Montague^ the Secrefeii^ pf State^ made in 1917 y" 
his Jiistonc announceinent of British policy in re- 
gard to India. He declared that India was to have 
eelf-governiiient in progressive stages. This de¬ 
claration was followed by important constitutional 
changes embodied in the Government of India Act intematioiuA • 
of 1919 (see p. 187—89). Secondly, the war exalted status ot , 
i^India^s status in the eyes of the world by giving India was u 
her a place in the councils of the Empire. Two 
Indian representatives. Sir S. P. Sinha of Bengal 
and Maharaja of Bikanir, took part in the Imperial 
War Opnference in London in 1917 and afterwards 
in the international Peace Conference. 


Thirdly, the war intensified the Indian na¬ 
tional movement which soon developed into the 
Non-co-operation Movement under the guidance of 
Mahatma Gandhi. It also created irritation impetus to 
among the Muslims who started the Ehilafat national 
Movement as a protest against the British Govern- movement, 
mentis post-war policy towards the defeated Tur¬ 
kish Empire. (See below.) 

The war also produced an important change 
in ,the fiscal policy df the Government. The 
exigencies of war finance compelled the Govern¬ 
ment td intense the import duties on cotton goods 
without e^ancing the countervailing duty on the 
product of Indian mills. This remoyed a long-**™ 
irK^pfiing grievance of the Indians. A Parlia- 
.xui^iii^ry Committee of 1919 recommended fiscal 
iml^noiny for India and this resulted in the estab- 

ybf sm Indian Tariff Board, This Board ^ 
policy of ' protection and imposed Pol^ of 
duties on a number of British 
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CHAPTER VI 

National Struggle Since 1907 

For nine years after the Surat split the Con¬ 
gress was dominated hy the Moderates. The Bri¬ 
tish Government took advantage of the dissen¬ 
sions in the ranks of the Congress to widen the 
gulf between the parties and to drive a wedge oet- • 
ween the Hindus and Muslims. The Morley-Minto 
Reforms were meant to rally the Moderates and to 
canalise the fast-flowing currents of Indian na- 
tion^ism. They also mark a decisive stage in the 
British policy of using Indians against Indians. 
By conceding separate electorates to the Muslims 
these reforms strongly entrenched communalism 
and hit the national movement below the belt. 
Another sympathetic gesture to the Moderates was 
the reversal of the Partition of Bengal, a royal 
boon announced at the Durbur held at Delhi on the 
occasion of the visit of their Majesties Ring 
George V and Queen Mary. (See p. 186). 

It was, however, not long before the people 
saw through the imperialistic game. They found 
the Reforms of 1909 unsatisfactory in their actual 
working. They had asked for bread and were 
given only stones. They found that the enlarged 
Legislative Councils only veiled autocracy behind 
an artificial majority. The substance of power 
was retained by the irresponsible executive while 
the form was conceded to the legislature. They 
realised the danger inherent in the separate elec¬ 
torates granted to the Muslims. Hence they be¬ 
came more and more estranged from the Govern? 
ment. 

About this time several new factors were 
work to stir up national feeling and to oonsolid^ 
the national movement, ^e attitude of the Hni^' 
.Government of South Africa to the Indian 
denin there, provoked the deepest indi^^l^pii 
India. It shocked Hindus and Musli^ 
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3f. K. GandkL took up the cause of the ludians GumU! ia 
4md adopted the policy of passive resistance to the South 
•discriminating laws passed against them. So Africa, 
strong was the feeling aroused in India that even 
Jjord Hardinge, the then Viceroy, showed his 
sympathy for the passive resistance movement and 
•condemned the Immigration Laws of South Africa 
•as unjust and invidous. Events in South Africa con¬ 
vinced both Hindus and Muslims of the necessity 
•of marking common cause against British imperial¬ 
ism. About this time a new generation of educated 
Muslims came to the front and secured control of 
'the Muslim League. Their political outlook was 
broad and nationalist. Certain foreign factors 
changed their attitude towards the Congress and 
brought them close to it. They were greatly con- 
/cerned over the fate of Turkey whose Sultan was 
the spiritual head of Islam. Turkey was threatened The Mudh 
with dissolution by the revolt of her subject na- League 
tionalities who were being backed by Russian help devdo™ a 
^nd British diplomacy. The Indian Musliins fefi 
very uneasy over Turkey* s plight and sent a medi¬ 
cal mission to Turkey under Dr. Ansari. En|^- 
land’s unsympathetic attitude towards their spiri¬ 
tual head annoyed them and undermined their 
loyalty to the British Government. The Muslim 
League led by nationalist leaders like Maulana 
Muhammad Ali, Maulana Abul Ealam Azad and 
ethers declared at its annual session at Lucknow 
(1913) that henceforth the attainment of self¬ 
-government would be its creed. This new move 
.prepared the ground for co-operation with the Con¬ 
fess. At this time Mr. M. A. Jinnah took an 
important step towards Hindu-Muslim unity^ by 
persuading the Muslim League to hold its sessions 
simultaneously with those of the Congress at the 
-same place. In 1916 both the Congress and the 
JL^gue held their session at Lucknow and bridged 
;;the gulf between the two communities. A joint 
.SN^etne of reforms was adopted by the Congress 
thft League^ and both the bodies emne 
4 i^^^Mmentr as to the methods of 
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Councils and the distribution of seats. This isa 
known as the Luchnow Pact of 1916 and its most 
important feature was that the Congress agreed to- 
separate electorates for the Muslims, and the Lea¬ 
gue accepted the Congress creed of Swaraj and 
agreed to press the joint scheme on the iG-overn- 
ment as a united national demand. The Hindu- 
Muslim rapprochement as effected by the Luck¬ 
now Pact was a significant development of Indian 
politics. It gave a bad headache to the Govern¬ 
ment. The rising tide of nationalism which carried 
the Hindu and Muslim loaders into the same camp 
was viewed with anxietv bv the die-hard bureau- 
cracy. Hut it should bn noted that the Pact 
involved a surrender of the Congress principles. It 
accepted the British policy of dividing the two 
communities without giving much thought for 
ful ure consequences. 


About this time the Moderates and Extremists- 
Home Rule (iomposed their differences and two associations 
^b^^A^nic founded for intensifying the national move- 

Sesai^ and*' meat. These were the two Home Rule Leagues 
Tilak. founded in 1916, one by Mrs. Annie Besant and 
the other by Tilak at Poona. They jointly carried 
on an intensive inopaganda in favour of the Luck¬ 
now Pact. The British Government now in the 
thi’oes of war efforts, realised the necessity of a 
new handling of the situation. Mr. E. S. Montague 
was outspoken in his criticism of the Indian gov¬ 
ernment and declared that it “is too wooden, 
too iron, too inelastic, too anti-diluvian to be of 
any use for the modern purposes we have in view.’* 
When he became Secretary of State for India he 
announced a change of policy in his famous 
-declaration of Aug. 20, 1917. Hext came the 
Montague-Chelmsford Report followed by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India Act of 1919. (See p.- 188.) The- 
same year Mahatma Gandhi joined the national 
movement and gave it a new turn. * 
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_ Section I 

NEW PHASE OF INDIA’S STRUGGLE 
Advent of Gandhiji 

The year 1919 was an important landmark in 
the history of Indians striig-glo tor freedom. It 
saw the entiy of Mohandas Karamchand Gandlii 
into the arena of Indian i)o]iti(*s. Witli liim cajne 
new technique and new orientation of spirit. He 
had already made a name by his successful agita¬ 
tion against the discriminating legislation passed 
against the Indians by the Government of General 
.Smuts in South Africa. Ho had also tried his 
peculiar technique of action to relieve the distress 
.of the peasantry of Champaran in llihar and of 
Kheda in Gujrat. He was just the leader which 
the country needed when the Government was 
nrining itself with extraordinary powers to check 
the rising tide of Indian nationalism. Behind the 
facade of Montford lieforms the Government 
•entrenched itself bv a series of repressive legisla¬ 
tion embodied in the llowlatt Ac.t of 1919. It 
empowered the exe(;utive io deport individuals, to 
set up special tribunals, to control the press and to 
adopt other repressive measures. Gandhiji ap- 
jjealed to tho Viceroy to withhold his consent to Gandhi 
those obnoxious measures. Wlnui his appeal as starte 
ignored he came to the fore and started the passi ve J? 
resistance movement as a challenge to the (Jovorn- movement 
ment. The people were called upon to disobey the against * 
new law by non-violent methods. This was a the Bowlatt ' 
revolutionary departure from the noisy politics of^®*^ ^ 
fptile protests and ineffective condemnations. 
was the politics of actioiij not of talk.** 

Gandhiji’s call to ‘^Satyagraha” met with a 
tremendous response. . It led tt» mass demonstra¬ 
tions, not always peaceful, and to strikes and riots 
in many parts of the country. The Punjab was 
soon aflame and there were disturbances in Delhi, 

Gurjonwala and Amritsar. The Government 
jretaliated.by firing and killing. Matters came to a 
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crisis in the massacre of Jalianwalla Bagh wheret. 
the people assembled in a prohibited meeting* 
were ruthlessly fired upon by the troops under 
General Dyer (13th April, 1919). This was the* 
worst example of governmental bcurbarity. About 
400 persons were killed and more than one thousand 
wounded and left uncared for on the spot. It 
was as a protest against this gruesome incident 
that Poet Babindranath Tagore fiung to the face* 
of the ^ Government his title of knighthood.. 
Gandhiji’s call to Satyagraha was sealed and 
sanctioned by the blood that was shed at Jalian¬ 
walla Bagh. 

About this time there were stirrings among' 
the Muslims also. Turkey had joined Germany 
and fought against England and her allies. She* 
was defeated and compelled to submit to very 
harsh terms. Her empire T^as dismembered. 
The humiliations thus inflicted on the Sultan who^ 
was the spiritual head (Kaliph) of the Islamic 
world, shocked the religious sentiment of the* 
Indian Muslims. They resented the anti-Islamic 
attitude of England and started the Khilafat 
movement under the leadership of the Ali brothers- 
(Maulana Shaukat Ali and Muhammad Ali) 
Gandhiji also joined the movement and so for a 
time the Hindus and Muslims were united 
together in a common struggle for their political 
regeneration. Industrial workers also became* 
restless and there were no less than 200 strikes in 
the first six months of 1920. 

Non-co*4iperation Movements —^Wlien Gandhiji 
joined the Indian politics he had faith in the pro¬ 
fessed goodwill of the British Government. But 
the Howlatt Act and the Jalianwalla Bagh inci¬ 
dent shattered that faith. Henceforth he would 
have nothing to do with what he caUed the 
‘Satanic Government.* In alliance with the 
Ehilafat leaders he started the Non-eo-operatiott 
Movement in order to bring the British administra^ 
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tion to a standstill. Its programme, among other 
items, included the renunciation of all Government 
titles, the boycott of legislatures, law courts and 
Governmenjb schools and colleges. This policy 
was adopted by a session of the Congress held at 
Nagpur in 1920. The nation enthusiastically res¬ 
ponded to the call of Gandhiji. Lawyers suspended 
their practice, the students in large numbers left 
schools and colleges and bonfires were made of 
English cloths. The Government of Lord Beading 
took severe measures to stop the movement but 
thousands of people instead of being cowed, 
courted imprisonment. Under Gandhiji’s inspira¬ 
tion the jail lost its terror and became a place of 
pilgrimage for the fighters of freedom. Thus 
began the epic struggle for freedom of a disarmed 
people against the entrenched might of British 
imperialism. 

Gandhiji had roused the people and had 
enjoined strict non-violence on thom._ But the 
masses had not yet been trained to his peculiar 
technique. Hence in the train of his movement 
there followed incidents which perturbed him. At 
Ohauri Chaura in the Gorakhpur district an 
infuriated mob set fire to police buildings and 22 

S olicemen including an inspector were burnt to 
eath. Gandhiji was shocked and he called off the 
civil disobedience movement in 1922. He was, 
however, thrown into prison by Lord Beading. 

The suspension of the mass civil disobedience 
movement led a section of Congressmen to organise 
a new party known as the Swaraj Party. Its leader 
was Hesbandhu Chittaranjan Das of Bengal and 
Pandit Matilal Nehru. This party decided on re¬ 
entering the councils with the avowed object of 
offering systematic obstruction to the Govern¬ 
ment so as Ao make the constitution of 1919 
unworkable. The Swarajists obtained^ notable 
successes in Bengal and the Central Provinces and 
did much to discredit the Dyarchy. They kept 
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alive the spirit of opposition at a time when there 
was lull in Gandhiji’s political ac.livity. 

When Lord Irwin succeeded Lord Keading as 
the Yicerf)y of India in 1926 he found the political 
situation drifting* from bad to worse. The people 
had found out the hollowness of the Montford re¬ 
forms and were in a sullen mood. There were 
signs of unrest among workmen owing tf? the 
spread of comnumistic ideas. The British author¬ 
ities realised the necessity of reviewing the whole 
situation and appointed a Statutory (Jominission in 

1927 under tlie cliairmunship of Sir John Simon to 
report on the working of the reforms of 1919. 
^J’liere was no Indian member in it and so this “all 
white” commission was boycotted by almost all 
tbe political parties in India. The Congress in its 
session at Madias in 1927 proclaimed that indepen¬ 
dence was the goal of India. An all-parties con¬ 
ference mot at Delhi in 1928 to draft a new cons¬ 
titution, and their joint labours produced whai. 
came to be known as the Nehru Report after the 
name of Pandit Matilal Nehru. Tins report de¬ 
manded “Dominion Status” for India. The Mus¬ 
lim League looked askance at this report and Mr. 
Jinuah parted company with the Congress. When 
the Congress held its annual session at (Jalcutta in 

1928 ihere ensued a hitter controversy over the 
Nehru llei)ort. Suhhas Chandra Bose and Pandit 
Jawahar Lul Nehru brushed aside the idea of 
accepting Dominion Status and demanded com¬ 
plete independence. But under the moderating in¬ 
fluence of Gandhiji the Congress agreed to accept 
the Dominion Status if it was granted before the 
end of 1929. It at the same time issued an ultima¬ 
tum to the Government declaring that in case the 
Dominion Status was not granted within the date 
BO fixed it would organise a campaign of non¬ 
violent non-co-operation and a no4ax campai^. 
Perceiving the trend of events Lord Irwin 
announced in 1929 that the attainment of Dominion 
Status was “the natural issue of India’s constitu- 
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tional progress/* He also declared that after fclie 
publication of the report of the Simon Commission 
a Bound Table Conference would be held in I^on- 
-don to draw up a new constitution for India. But 
tlie healing efi'ect of this announ(;einent was lost 
as the result of some comments made upon it in 
England. Congress became sceptic about Bri- 
taiu*s intentions and so in ihe Jjahorc Session of « , . 

the Congress in 1929 under the presidentship of ii^^^ndcEce 
Jawahar Lai Nehru it was d(?tinitely declared that declared to 
the attainment of complete iiidepeiuhmce was ihe^ )he 
objective which the Congress wanted to secure. It jectiycof 
was also dechled to boycott ihe Bound Table Con- 
ference envisaged in the Viceroy’s proclamation. 

Civil Disobedience 

Next year (Aj)ril 0, 1930) Candlnji began his 
campaign of civil disobedience. He set out on liis Ciaridhi*s 
historic march to Dandi with sevoiity-eighi chosen 
followers to break the laws regarding the prodiic- '* 
tion of salt. This was a signal for a niiiion-wide 
mass movement. For the first time in the liisrorv 
of the country women were mobilised for national 
struggle and they marched sbnidder io shouider 
with men-folk. The repertmssion of tlie move¬ 
ment thus started took various shapes such *as 
strikes, boycott of British goods and the like. Tn 
the North-West Frontier the Pathans also adopted 
the policy of non-co-operation under the leadership 
of Abdul Gafur Khan. The Government Took 
stringent measures to put clown the movement. 

Gandhiji and about 60,000 persons were {brown 
into jails while the people outside wore inerc ilessiy 
beaten and fired upon. 

It was when India ivas thus seething with ^ ^ m . 

•discontent that the Bound Table Conference held Conferaice. 
its first session in London in Nov. 1930. No re¬ 
presentative of the Congress attended it. The Bri¬ 
tish Prime Minister, however, pleaded for the 
goodwill of all sections of Ihdian people and 
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announced that he would strive to secure such an 
amount of agreement as would enable^ the new , 
constitution to be passed through British ParHa* 
meat. Thereupon Qandhiji was unconditionally 
released and Lord Irwin came to an agreement with 
him known as the G-andhi-Irwin Pact (1931J. By it 
the Congress agreed to call off the Civil Disobedi-^ 
ence movement and to join the Bound Table Con¬ 
ference while the Government in its turn withdrew 
the repressive ordinances and released the poli* 
tical prisoners. Gandhiji then attended the second 
session of the Bound Table Conference as the sole 
representative of the Congress. With regard to the 
communal question he tried to accommodate the 
Muslims as far as possible but the intransigence 
of the Muslim members backed by the machination 
of the British Tories prevented an agreed settle¬ 
ment of the communal problem. Mahatma Gandhi 
returned to India empty-handed. He sought an 
interview with the Viceroy, Lord WillillgflOlly 
(1931—36) but his request was turned down. 
Thereupon the Congress decided to renew civil 
disobedience. The Government replied to this 
challenge by repressive measures of unexampled 
severity. Gandhiji was imprisoned and the Con¬ 
gress declared a proscribed organisation. The 
movement was sought to be nipped in the bud by 
the wholesale arrest of the Congressmen, by shoot¬ 
ing and lathi-charges, collective fines on villagrera 
and seizure of their lands and property. A verita¬ 
ble reign of terror began. Matters were com¬ 
plicated by the British Prime Minister, Mr. 
Macdonald, who made his “communal award** in 
1932. It accentuated the minority problem by 
giving representation to the so-called “Depressed 
Classes’* with the object of creating divisions in 
the Hindu community. Gandhiji who was in prison 
undertook a “fast unto death** as a protest agamst^ 
.the provision of a separate electorate for the 
scheduled caste Hindus. But a timely compromise 
made by Dr. Ambedkar, the leader of the Depressed 
i 'Classes, saved the situation from growing worse- 
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■Its outcome was the Poona Pact hy which the num¬ 
ber of seats reserved for the ''Depressed Classes” 
was nearly^ doubled. These seats were to be filled 
up by a joint electorate out of the panel of names 
selected by the Depressed Classes. This arran^^e- 
ment hit hard the caste Hindus although it main¬ 
tained the integrity of the Hindu community. 
Gandhiji broke his fast and nationalist India 
heaved a sigh of relief. 

^e severe measures adopted by Lord 
Willingdon made the continuance of civil obedience 
difficult, and by the middle of 1934 the movement 
subsided for a time. Meanwhile Parliament passed 
the Government of India Act of 1935 providing for 
an all-India federation and provincial autonomy. 
(Por details see below.) The scheme of federa¬ 
tion never materialised owing to the opposi¬ 
tion of the ^ Congress and the Indian Princes. 
But Provincial Autonomy came into operation from 
April 1937. On the assurance of the provincial 
Governors that they would not ordinarily interfere 
with the work of the Ministers, the Congress 
decided to work the provincial part of the new 
constitution. In the elections that took place in 
1937 the Congress swept the polls in the general 
constituencies. The Muslim League fared badly 
even in provinces predominantly Muslim. Con¬ 
gress Ministries were formed in seven out of the 
eleven provinces and coalition ministries were 
formed in Sind and Assam. It was only in Bengal 
and the Punjab that the League predominated. 

The result of the elections widened the rift 
between the Congress and the League. The 
phenomenal success of the Congress alarmed 
Mr. Jinnah. He expected that Congress-League 
cbalition ministries would be formed in all the pro- 
j^inces. But the Congress refused to form coali¬ 
tions unless the Lea^e ceased to function as a 
separate group, in other words unless the League 
merged itself in the Congress Party. To this pro¬ 
posal of the Congress the League refused to agree. 
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Mr. Jinnah openly declared, “Muslims can expect' 
neitlier justice nor fairplay under Congress Gov¬ 
ernment.*' The majority of Muslims accepted 
this view and began to rally round the League. 
Mr. Jinnah “suddenly acquired a new personal 
authority’* and became the undisputed leader of his 
community. He now started a campaign of 
vilification against the Congress Ministries. Ho 
began to complain of the unfair treatment of the 
Muslims,in the Congress provinces and lo circulate 
stories of “atrocities,** never substantiated, 
against the Congress governments. Impartial 
observers and high European officials have testified 
to the justice and efficiency of fho Congress Gov¬ 
ernments. Mr. Jinnah, however, went on with 
his fulminations. 

About this time there was a split in the CoJi- 
gress camp. The Rightists led by Rajaji and 
Yallabhbhai Patel were devoted followers of 
Gandhiji. They counselled patience and were not 
ns yet prepared to organise the forcjes of national 
life for the overthrow of the British imperialism. 
The Leftists were led by Subhas Chandra Bose. 
He stood for a bold policy and thought that the 
time was ripe for an all-out national resistance 
against foreign rule. The two parties came to 
grips on the occasion of the election of the Con¬ 
gress President for the Triptiri Session of 1939. 
Subhas Chandra sought re-election for President¬ 
ship hut was opposed by the Rightists who at 
Gandhiji*s instance set up Dr. Pattabhi as a rival 
candidate. Bose won the election but was forced 
out of office by the Right-wingers who prevented 
him from securing a favourable Working Com¬ 
mittee. Subhas- Chandra then fonned a new group 
known as the Forward Bloc. This split discredited 
the ‘‘Old Guard** of the Congress. ^ It was tragic 
that Bose who had succeeded in winning the con- 
.fidence of his countrymen failed to win the con¬ 
fidence of “India’s greatest man.” 

The Congress Ministries did good work in the 
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provinces but were not destined to function lonjy. 

When tbe Second World War broke ont in 1939 
and England declared war against Nazi Germany, 

India was dragged into belligerency even without 
the formality of* consulting the wishes of the 
Congress. With great chagrin the Working Com¬ 
mittee of the Congress protested against this atti¬ 
tude and asked the British Government to declare „ . 
clearly its war aims in regard to democracy in s ^ 
far as India w'as concerned. A few days after, the Minisiries. 
Congress demanded that “India be declared an in¬ 
dependent nation and present application should bo 
given to this status to the largest possible extent.” 

The British Government was neither explicit in its 
declaration of its war aims nor agreeable to the 
demand of the Congress. Thereux)on the Congrt^ss 
Ministries in tho jirovinces resigned in Nov. 1939. 

The Muslim League was jubilant. Mr. Jinnah 
heaved a sigh of relief and asked tho Muslim Lea¬ 
gue to observe a “‘day of deliverance.’* The 
resignation of the Congress Ministries was, per¬ 
haps, a serious tactical blunder. Throughout the 
war the Congress was out of power and the Bri¬ 
tish Government had no alternative but to woo the 
Muslim League. Mr. Jinnah took full advantage 
of the situation. 

The rapid success of Germany and the tall of 
Erance in the summer of 1940 caused perturbations 
in India. Gandhiji issued appeals to the peoph* to ^vorld War- 
remain quiet declaring “we do not seek our in¬ 
dependence out of Britain’s ruin.” The Congress 
though out of office, offered to co-operate with the 
war efforta of the allies if a provisional National 
Government was set up at least at tbe centre. But 
, the British Government would not yield. On fhe 
contrary the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, in a state- 
" ment published on the 8th August, 1940, made it 
clear that the British Government” could not con¬ 
template the transfer of their present responsibili¬ 
ties for the^ peace and welfare of India to an^ sys- 
^ tern of government whose authority was demed by lithgow^s 
large and powerful elements in India’s national offer. 
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life.’* At the same time he held out the prospect 
of a representatiye constituent assembly after the 
war was over. This statement is known as the 
August offer.” It aggravated ^ communal 
tension. Henceforth the communal problem be¬ 
came an insuperable barrier to India’s progress. 
The Congress rejected the offer and as a protest 
Gandhiji started the campaign of individual civil 
disobedience. 


The capital which the British Government 
was making of the communal disharmony en¬ 
couraged Mr. Jinnah. He began to ignore all 
other Muslim organisations like the Jamiat-ul- 
ulema and Ahrar and demanded that the Muslim 
League should be recognised as the only authorita¬ 
tive organisation of the Mussalmans in India. He 
declared that in India democracy based on majority 
rule would not be workable. To cap the climax 
he declared at the Lahore session of the Muslim 
'Jinnah’s League (March, 1940) that the Muslims were not a 

two-nation '"minority” but a separate nation and that they 

theory. must have their separate homeland with a separate 

state, that is, Pakistan. The two-nation theory 
thus propounded dashed to the ground all hopes of 
Hindu-Moslem unity. His ceaseless cry for Pakis¬ 
tan produced a peculiar psychosis among his fol¬ 
lowers and they were taught to believe tnat in an 
independent India the Muslims would be in the 
(minority and so would lose the preference which 
they now enjoyed under the British rule. Hence 
"the partition of India is the only solution” 
declared Mr. Jinnah. To Mahatma Gandhi on the 
other hand, the communal question was not an 
"unbridgeable gulf” between the Congress and the 
Muslim League. "It was a domestic problem 
which would disappear if the British withdrew. 
from India.” 


Menace of Japanese Invasion 

Meanwhile the internatiomd situation had be-*;, 
come extremely smuous*. Japan had declared wa^ 
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against England and had obtained resounding Effect of 
victories. Japanese soldiers had captured Singa- Japanese 
pur and Bangoon and were about to knock at the 
eastern defences of India. A united war front 
against the Japanese menace was urgently needed, 
but it was a di£B.cult task in view of the communal 
discord and Indian distrust of British sincerity. 

That disturst was recently intensified by Mr. 
Ohurchill’s declaration that the Atlantic Charter 
was not applicable to India. Bealising the 
seriousness of the situation the British Govern- The Grippe 
ment sent Sir Stafford Cripps to India to resolve Mission, 
the Indian deadlock and to rally all the forces of 
Indian life against the Japanese menace. Oh arriv¬ 
ing at Delhi in March 19(42. Sir Stafford Cripps 
opened negotiations with the representatives of 
various Indian parties and put forward bis pro¬ 
posals in a Draft Declaration. It provided that 
India was to have Dominion Status and a constitu¬ 
tion-making body after the end of the war. In 
the meantime the British Government was to 
xetain control of the defence of India *'as part of 
their world war effort”^ with^ the co-operation of 
the Indian peoples. Cripps virtually repeated the 
August offer of 1940. His proposals were rejected 
by every single party or group, and Mahatma 
Gandhi characterised the pledge about the future 
settlement of the constitution as ‘*a post-dated 
oheque on a bank that was obviously failing.’* 

The negotiations broke down and Sir Stafford left 
India. 


The Angast Movement, 1942 

The failure of the Cripps Mission produced a 
feeling of frustration in the minds of the Indian 
people at a >time when they were alarmed and 
excited at the rapid approach of the Japanese army 
at their gates. The Congress leaders felt that only 
^'a people’s war” could %vert the Japanese menace, 
and in order to mobilise the full resources of the 
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people a complete transfer of power to Indian 
hands was necessary. Accordinp^ly the Congress 
Working Committee met at Wardha in July 1942 
and published a resolution asking the llritish (Gov¬ 
ernment to withdraw from India. This '‘Quit 
India” resolution was endorsed by the All-India 
Congress Committee which met at Bombay on 8th 
August, 1942. It also declared that should the' 
British Goveriiuiefit refuse io withdraw, a mass 
struggle on an all-India scale would be started un¬ 
der (iandhiji’s leadership. The British Govern¬ 
ment replied to this challenge by immediately 
arresting Gandhi and the members of (Congress 
Working Committee (9tli Aug., 1942). All other 
Congress Committees w'cre banned. The sudden 
removal of all the prominent leaders produced a 
terrible explosion of popular feelings. There were 
mass upheavals and disorders in almost every part 
of the country and these took a serious turn at 
Midnapur and the eastern districts of the United 
Ih’ovinces. Crowds gathered in cities and rural 
areas and attacked what seemed to them the 
s,^'nibols of British power such as police stations, 
liosl-offices, railways etc. The unarmed and leader- 
less mobs faced police and military firing on 
no less than 5^18 ocjcasions. The Government put 
down the disturbances with exceptional ferocity. 
Gaudhiji at the age of 78 undertook a fast for 
three weeks as a protest against Government 
atrocities. There was great anxiety felt all over 
the country. The Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, 
refused to listen to the widespread demand for 
Gandhiji’s unconditional release and so the three 
Indian members of the Viceregal Executive Coun¬ 
cil resigned. 

Besides internal disturbances the* British Gov¬ 
ernment had to face a serious external danger. 
While the August (Movement was dying out, the 
battle of Indian freedom was going on in a 
different quarter and under different leadership. 
Subhas Chandra Bose, a most galla.ni fighter for* 
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India’s freedom, disappeared from liis Calcutta Subhas 
lioiise where lie was interned and made hia way to Chanel 
Germany (1941). Thence he went to Japan and 
finally reached Singapnr. At the time of the 
Japanese conquest of Malay a large cumber of 
Indian soldiers in the British army had fallen into 
the hands of the Japanese. They were released 
and Netaji, as Mr. Bose was henceforth called, 
organised them into Indian National Army (Aza^ 

Hind Fcmj). He also set up the Azad Hind Gov¬ 
ernment (Govt, of Free India) at Singapnr in 
1943. Netaji’s army marched up to the frontiers 
of India and even penetrated into the Indian terri¬ 
tory. Eventually the army was compelled to sur- Significance 
render to the British for want of provisions, I.NX. 
Hetaji’s daring move gave a very bad head-ache to 
the British Government and is much more signi¬ 
ficant than is usually recognised. The ease with 
which Indian soldiers, whose loyalty till now was 
unquestioned, transferred their allegiance to a 
national leader, must have convinced thoughtful 
Britishers that the Indian army was no longer a 
dependable prop of British imperialism. 


The Wavell plan: —In 1943 Lord Wavell suc¬ 
ceeded Linlithgow as Viceroy. He had a very 
difficult situation to deal with. Bengal was in the 
grip of an appalling famine while the eastern 
frontier of India was black with clouds. The com¬ 
munal question had brought about a stalemate in 
the government. Lord Wavell released Gandhiji 
in 1944 and tried to resolve the deadlock by stres¬ 
sing the fundamental unity of India. “You can¬ 
not alter Geography” he said. But Mr. Jinnah 
remained unyielding. To the Congress demand of 
““Quit Ladia” he added the slogan “Divide and 
Gandhiji met Jinnah with definite pro¬ 
posals for finding a common solution but Jinnah 
rejected them. The more Jinnah was wooed the 
more intransigent he became. ' Lord Wavell flew 
to LoSL^on in 1945 in search of a solution. He came 
imek wxIIl a plan of interim government pen^ng 
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the preparation of a new constitution, plan 

was that the Viceroy’s Executive Council should • 
he so reconstituted -that all its members, except 
the Governor-General and the Oommander-in- 
Chief, were to be Indians selected from amongst 
the leaders of Indian parties on the basis of 
numerical equality between the caste Hindus and 
the Muslims. Wavell called a conference at Simla 
to select the personnel of the Executive Council, 
but his selections were not accepted by Mr. Jinnah. 
So nothing came out of the Simla Conference. 

The Last Phase of the Straggle 

In August 1945 Mr. Churchill, the arch im¬ 
perialist, fdl from power and the Labour Govern¬ 
ment headed by Mr.. Atlee took office. It was an 
important factor which expedited the solution of 
Indian constitutional deadlock. Mr. Atlee took a 
realistic view of events in India and found that the 
demand for national independence had become 
irresistible. The trial of some of the officers of 
the Azad Hind Fauj produced a bitter feeling of 
resentment all over the country. More serious 
was the mutiny of the R.I.N. ratings in Bombay 
(1946). These happenings convinced Mr. Atlee of 
the necessity of taking early action, and he 
announced the despatch of a Cabinet Mission to 
discuss with Indian leaders as to the best way in 
which political power could be ev^tually trans¬ 
ferred to Indian hands. The Mission was com¬ 
posed of Lord Pethick-Lawrence, Secretary of 
State, Sir Stafford Cripps, President of the Board 
of Trade and Mr. A. V. Alexander, First Lord of 
the Admiralty. The Mission held a series^ of con¬ 
ferences with the Congress and the MusKm Lea¬ 
gue delegates but failed to find common ground 
between the two irreconcilable parties. ^ As the 
leaders of the two parties agreed to differ the 
Cabinet Mission issued a statement on the. 6th. 
May, 1946, laying down the basic lines of tW 
future poliucal set-up of India. It recommended, 
that there was to be a Hnion of India, embracing 
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Britisli India and the Indian States. This Union, <^8titu-'t 
that is, the federal centre, should have ezolusive tional pUa ^ v 
control of Foreign affairs. Defence and com-®^ 
miinications. Provinces were to have complete 
autonomy and were to exercise all powers except tion. 
those vested in the centre. The provinces of Bri- (b) l^rovia- 
tish India were to form three ^oups : Group A auto¬ 
comprising the Hindu-majont^ provinces of 
Madras, Bombay, C.P., U.P., Bihar and Orissa, 

Group B comprising the Muslim-majority pro¬ 
vinces of the Pimjab, the Worth-West Frontier 
Province, Baluchistan and Sind ; Group G con- (o) Gioupiag 
listing of Bengal and Assam. Each group was to of States, 
settle its own constitution, and representatives of 
all of them together with the representatives of 
such Indian States as would join the Union were 
ito meet in a Constituent Assembly to draft a cons- Consti- 
titution for the Union. Any province could with- tuent As- 
'draw from any of the groups after the ffrst general eembly. 
^election under the new constitution. The entire 
set-up may, if thought necessary, be revised after 
"ten years or periodically every ten years. 

^ “For the administration of India during the 
period of constitution-making the Mission em- (^) interim 
phasised the immediate need of an interim govern^ government. 
ment backed by the major political parties.*' 

The proposals of the Cabinet Delegation was 
an honest attempt at balancing Hindu and Muslim 
interests. They sought to effect a compromise 
between the Union of India and its division. Al¬ 
though the Delegation definitely rejected the 
Muslim claim for a separate^ Constituent Assembly 
and a separate State, it tacitly conceded the two- 
nation theory of the League W grouping the Pro¬ 
vinces on communal lines. Ine Centre was to 
have narrow, enumerated powers. This was also 
a safeguard to the Muslim community. Apart 
from m^taining the unity of India the Cabinet 
Delegation virtually accepted the principles of the 
Kieague. 

The Muslim League accepted the proposals of . 
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the Mission for it found tKat thie foundation o£ 
Pakistan was inherent in them. The Congress^ 
rejected the proposal for an int^rim government 
hut agreed^ to participate in the Constituent 
Assembly with a view to framing the constitutiom 
of^ a free India. The Muslim League pressed the 
Viceroy to form an interim government without 
the Congress members, but Lord Wavell refused to* 
acceede to this demand. He declared that he had 
made it quite clear in his statement of May 16^ 
that the interim government was to be a govern-- 
ment of all parties that had accepted the plan. At 
this the Muslim League became furious and re¬ 
versed its decision to accept the Cabinet Mission’s- 
plan. At the same time it threatened '^direct, 
action.” 


*J)irect 
toHon" by 
the Lea^. 


S u Great 
cntta 


Matters came to a crisis when the elections tO' 
the Constituent Assembly, held in July 1946^ 
resulted in the return of an overwhelming majority, 
of Congress members. Mr. Jinnah was alanhed 
at what he called the "brute majority” of the^ 
Congress. He threw his vaunted constitutional' 
methods to the winds and incited the Muslims to* 
"direct action” to secure their rights. It should 
be noted that the lieague’s ‘direct action’ was- 
directed not against the British Government wluch 
enslaved the Indians but against the possible* 
Hindu domination. The Muslims were asked to* 
observe August 16 as the Direct Action Day. The 
mounting communal frenzy reached a white heat 
and there followed what has been fittingly des¬ 
cribed as the "Great Calcutta Killing.” The- 
Muslim League Government under the premiership 
of S. Suhrawardy played havoc with the civic life, 
of the inhabitants of Calcutta. The "League 
gangstmism” started with stabbings and brutil* 
'murders of which the Hindus were mostly the% 
vict^s. But soon the Hindus began to reta^ba- 
wiih effect. The orgy of murder and arson 
tinned for four days, resulting in the loi^ of SCw! 
\^y]es, and i5»000 injured. It a.most' 
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•chapter in the annals of India. liTeither the Lea¬ 
gue Ministry in office, nor the English OoTemor 
and English Viceroy who are ultimately respons¬ 
ible for law and order, took adequate steps to 
•check this lawlessness. 

The killing in Calcutta was followed by 8iim-|p . . 

Jar happenings in Noakhali and Tippciah (East SitisM. and 
Bengal)^ where the Muslims formed an overwhelm- NoakhaK. 
ing majority of population In those places com¬ 
munal excesses weie maiked by the most lament¬ 
able outrages which spared neither age nor sex. 

Violence begot violomc. The Hindus of Bihar 
were swept o£F^ their feet by the accounts of 
atrocities committed on their kith and kin in 
Calcutta They broke into terrible riots in several 
places, in which ihe Muslims were the principal 
sufferers. The Congress in Bibar, unlike the Lea¬ 
gue Ministry in Bengal, took prompt stops to 
bring the situation under control. 

While the communal frenzy was still at fever Interim 
pitch Lord WaveU foimed an interim government t»oveniiiieiit. 
with Pandit Nehru as Vice-President (2nd Sept.). 

At first the League refused to join it but was 
eventually peisuaded by ihe Viceroy to do so. 

Lord Wavell by admitting the League members 
into the Executive Council wanted to use them as 
a counterpoise to the Congress influence. Eive 
League nominees entered into the interim govern¬ 
ment and began to play the part of the 
Party,” destaoying all team-spirit by their dis¬ 
ruptive technique. The absence of co-opera¬ 
tion made the interim government ‘bi-partisan 
rather than a real coalition.” Worse still, 
the League refused to join the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly and went so far as to declare that it was not a 
properly constituted body and its procee^gs and 
•decisions were invalid and ultra vires. The 
iutransigent attitude of the MusUm League added 
to the complexly of the^ constitutional ^ problem 
4 md rendered the political situation in India 
ientremely critioal. 
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On^ 2^1 l Feb., 1947, Hr. Atlee declared that 
the ^ existing state of tension and uncertainty in 
India “is fraught with da^er and could not be 
indefinitely prolonged.^ Hence he made the 
momentous announcement that it was the definite 
intention of His Majesty’s Government to “effect 
the transfer of power to responsible Indian 
hands*’ by a date not later than June 1948.” Thie 
declaration was followed by a series of League- 
fomented riots all over the Punjab. They were 
attended with a degree of ferocity and cruelty 
which pen shrinks from recording Against the 
organised might of the Muslim police backed by 
the frenzied Muslim masses the Sikhs and Hindua 
had no chance Some six million Hindu and Sikh 
refugees streamed out of the West Punjab leaving 
a tale of misery and slaughter unequalled in the 
histoiy of the human race These harrowing inci¬ 
dents led the Hindus and Sikhs to demand the 
partition of the !^njab and Bengal so that the* 
Hindu-majority distiicts in ihose provinces might 
be separated irom those where the Muslims had a 
majority. 

In March 1917 Lord Mountbatten, the last 
Viceroy of India, succeeded Lord Wavell. He 
came here commissioned to accelerate the pace of 
India’s march to freedom. In his broadcast of 
3rd June, 1947, he outlined the procedure to be 
followed for the transference of power into Indian 
hands under the prevailing circumstances. The 
existing Constituent Assembly was to continue and 
complete its work, but the constitution framed by 
it would not apply to those parts of the country 
which were unwilling to accept it. The Muslim-- 
majority areas might convene, if they so desired, 
a separate Constituent Assembly of tneir own. In 
that case Bengal and the Punjab were to be 
partitioned if the members of their Legislative* 
Assemblies, representing the^ Hindu-majotity dis¬ 
tricts were in favour of partition. In we H. W. 
Frontier* Provinces a referendum of the local 
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people was to decide whether it woxild join the con¬ 
templated Indian Union or the Pakistan. Sylhet 
was also to decide by^ a similar referendum whe¬ 
ther it would remain in Assam or would be incor¬ 
porated in the new province of East Bengal. A 
Boundaiy Commission was to be appointed to 
demarcate the Hindu and Muslim portions of Ben¬ 
gal and the Punjab.^ Lastly, it was announced that 
in the current session of the British Parliament 
legislation would be introduced for the transfer 
of power to India, whether united or divided, on 
the ■ Dominion Status basis without prejudice to 
the final decision to be taken by the Indian Cons¬ 
tituent Assemblies. 

The Mountbatten plan definitely prescribed , 

the partition of India. The Hindus* and other na- 
tionalists deplored this vivisection. But practical 
considerations induced almost all Indian states¬ 
men to consider the plan acceptable. The Con¬ 
gress accepted it with a heavy heart while the 
Muslim League was jubilant as the plan conceded _ 
its demand for Pakistan. In July 1947 the Bri-J““®^- * 
tish Parliament passed the Indian Independence 
Act. According to its provisions two new domi¬ 
nions were set up, India and Pakistan, and their 
territories defined. August 15 was fixed^ as the ^ 
date for the transfer of authority. Lord Mount- 1947 ^ 
batten was chosen the first Governor-General of date’ of 
India while Mr. Jinnah became the first Gover- transfer of 
nor-General of Pakistan. power. 

India is free again but she lost the unity 
which had ever been the cherished ideal of her 
poets, philosophers and statesmen. It was a heavy 

S lice which she had to pay for her internal 
issensioBs. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 

The Goyemmeiit of India Act of 1935 

The Government of India Act which received 
]the Eoyal Assent in August 1936 was the last and 
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the most bulky of the constituiioital documeate 
framed by the British G-overnment to put Tridia. 
on the road to Dominion Status. It was the product, 
of prolonged discussions carried on in the three 
Bound Table Conferences of which the last was 
held in 1932. On the basis of these discussions 
the British Goveriment published a White Paper 
in^ 1933 and submitted it to a Joint Select Com* 
mittee of both Houses of Parliament with Tjord 
Linlithgow in the chair. The Committee sat for 
eighteen months and reported in favour of the 
proposals of the White Paper. 2^ext a Bill 
embodying the recommendations of the Committee 
was introduced in Parliament and passed in 1936. 
The Bill thus enacted into law came to be known 
as the Government of India Act of 1935. 

The Act was based upon two principles : it 
provided for an alLIndia federation composed of 
British Indian provinces and of those Princely 
(Indian) States which would voluntarily join it. 
Secondly, it provided for Provincial Autonomy 
based on the principle of popular responsible gov¬ 
ernment. It abolished Dyarchy in the Province 
but introduced it at the Centre. It retained com¬ 
munal representation which was first introduced 
in 1909', and extended the ‘‘safeguards” and spe¬ 
cial responsibilities devised in the Act of 1919. 

Certain administrative changes involving 
territorial redistribution were made. Two new 
Provinces were created, viz., Sind, which was 
separated from the Bombay Pt’esidency, and 
Orissa, which was carved out from the old Pro¬ 
vince^ of Bihar and Orissa and enlarged by the 
addition of the adjacent portions of Madras and 
Central Provinces. These two, together with the 
North-West Frontier Province, formed GovejnorV 
provinces, making eleven in ail. Burma was ' 
separated from India and a separate constitution' 
enacted for it. ’ 

Besides the Governor’s provinces there were 
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others administered by the Governor-General CUel Gobi* 
■tbrongli a Chief Commissioner. These were Delhi, misMonw-. 
Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg, the Andamans and Bri- 
tish Baluchistan. 


Federal Part of the Act 


The Federal Executive was to be composed of 
i;he Governor-General and a Council of Ministers. ** 


It was divided into two departments, the Reserved 
and the Transfen*ed. The Reserved subjects were 
•defence, foreign affairs, ecclesiastical affairs and , 

the administration of tribal areas. These were to 5iiigfened 
be administered by the Governor-General with the subjects, 
help of Counsellers whose number was not to 
exceed three. They were to be appointed by the 
Governor-General and were to be responsible to him 
•alone. The Transferred Department was to be 
administered by the Governor-General on the ad¬ 
vice of Ministers not more than ten in number. 

"They were to be appointed by the Governor-Gene- 
Tal normally from among the members of the 
Legislature to which they were to be responsible. 

'Thus the Executive consisted of two kinds of mem¬ 


bers, viz.j the Counsellers responsible only to the 
'Governor-General, and Ministers responsible 
. the Legislature. The result was that at the * 
•Centre Dyarchy was introduced, though such a 
hybrid system was condemned by the Simon Com¬ 
mission. Even in those subjects left in the charge 
"of responsible Ministers the Governor-General had 
'^special responsibility’ in certain matters such as 
the prevention of grave menace to the peace and 
tranquillity, protection of the rights of the 
minorities, etc. Thus the power given to the 
Ministers was hedged in with safeguards and 
'restrictions. 

The Act set up a bicameral Federal Legisla- Fed^ 

.' ture consisting of two Houses. The Upper Bfouse. I^^ilstnre. 
• known as the Council of State, was to consist of 
' 1156 'members for British India and not more 
iSian 104 members vfor the Stotes. The members 
the- States were be, nominated by fhe Rulem. 
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T&e representatives of BritisH India were to be 
directly elected on a popnlation basis. The Coun> 
cil of State was to be a permanent body, one-third 
of the members retirinp^ every year. The Lower 
House, known as the House of Assembly or the 
Federal Assembly, was to consist of 250 represen¬ 
tatives of British India and up to 125 members 
from the States. The representatives of British 
India were to bo elected not directly by the people 
but indirectly by the provincial legislatures, 
members from the States were to be nominated by 
their rulers. Communal representation was pro¬ 
vided for not merely in the case of Muslims, but 
aJso for the Sikhs, Anglo-Indians and Indian 
Christians. The normal life of the Assembly was 
to be five years but it could be cut short by the 
Governor-General. 
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Provincial Part of the Act 

The Act of 1935 introduced important changes 
in the government of the Provinces. Dyarchy 
was abolished and a large measure of responsible 
government was established in almost every sphere 
of administration. Subject to certain safeguards 
the Act gave a separate legal personality to the 
Provinces and liberated them from the “superin¬ 
tendence, direction and control*' of the Central 
Government. Thus the process of Provincial 
Autonomy which had its beginning in the past in 
several measures of decentralisation now reached 
maturity. Now the Premiers of Provinces became 
effective heads of provincial administration and 
Governors were instructed to act on their advice 
excepting in those matters in which they had 
“special responsibilities." ' . 

The executive government of the Provinces 
was vested in the Governor. He was to be aided and 
ad'rised by a Council of Ministers chosen by him 
normally from atnongst the members of the local 
.legislate and responsible to it. The Gt)vemof» 
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like the Governor-General, was invested with cer¬ 
tain extraordinary powers. He had ‘special res¬ 
ponsibility’ in regard to certain subjects such as . . 
the prevention of a grave menace to the peace orSSfr_-xi^ 
tranquillity of the Province, the safeguard-^vemor. 
ing of the rights of the minorities, etc. 

In such cases he was to act in his individual judg¬ 
ment. Besides, he could issue ordinances in times 
of emergency and these would have the force of 
law for a fixed period. In case of a breakdown of 
the machinery of the constitution the Governor 
was empowered to assume control of the whole 
administration by proclamation for a period of 
six months. These safeguards, that is, the spe¬ 
cial powers of the Governor, were no doubt serious 
limitations on Provincial Autonomy. 

The composition of the Piovincial Legislatuie i*royiiicial 
vaiied from Province to Province. In six Pro-Legislatinec 
vinces, mz., Bengal, Bihar, Assam, the United 
Provinces, Bombay and Madras, bicameral legisla¬ 
tures were established. The Lower Chamber was 
known as the Legislative Assembly and the Upper 
Chamber the Legislative Council. There was no 
Upper Chamber in the remaining five Provinces. 

The representation in the legis'atures was 
arranged on the basis of the ‘Communal Award’ as 
modified by the Poona Pact. The franchise was 
extended to include about 30 million voters in 
British India. 

A Federal Court was to be set up to decide Federal 
disputes between the Federal Government and the 
Provincial Governments. 

The historic India Council (Council of the of 

Secretary of State) was abolished. Henceforth the India 
the Secretary of State was to be aided by a b(^y Council, 
of Advisers who were to be paid by the British 
Parliament. In the Act of 1935 there was no 
mention of ihe Secretary of State’s power of 
eupeiintendence, direction and cbntrol. 
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The GoTermnent of India Act of 1935 was 
declared unsatisfactory by almost all the politioa] 
parties in India. The Congress condemned it out* 
light and Pandit Nehru characterised it as 
now charter of slav-ery.** The Muslim League 
headed by Mr. Jinnah, condemned the Federal 
pait of the Act but declared that the scheme of 
Pio\incial Autonomy was to be ‘utilised for what 
it was woith.’ The fact was that the roused poli¬ 
tical asiiiiation of the people resented the checks 
and icstrictions by which the Act sougnt to safe- 
guaid British supremacy. The Act was no doubt 
an important step towards Dominion Status ; 
but it fell far short of it. Bristling as it did with 
adteguaids and restrictions, and with Dyarchy at 
the centre, the Act was looked upon by the na¬ 
tionalists as a serious impediment to the attain¬ 
ment of Dominion Status, not to speak of indepen¬ 
dent e 


CONSTITUTION OF FREE INDIA 

Tlie Indian Independence Act of 1947 which 
letogmsed the independence of India and diTided 
her into two Dominions, allowed full liberty to the 
Constituent Assembly^ of each Dominion to frame 
and adopt any constitution without reference to 
the British Parliament. Accordingly the Cons¬ 
tituent Assembly which first met in 1946, re¬ 
assembled in 1947 and finished its work on the 
26ib November, 1949. It declared India or 
Bliarat to be a Sovereign Democratic Bepublic. 

The constitution adopted by the Constituent 
Assembly has made India a Union of States. These 
States are twenty-seyen in number and have been 
dh ided mto three categories called Part A, Part B 
and Part C States. The territories comprising the 
Andaman and Nicober islands are include in 
Pait D, 

The Part A States are the Goveraors’ Pro¬ 
vinces of British India. They are politically ad¬ 
vanced and as such thev have been iriven the lull * 
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meafiure of autonomy as defined in the Constitu¬ 
tion. They are nino in number—Madras, Bom¬ 
bay, Madhya Pradesh (the old Province oi C. P. 
and Berar), Bihar, Orissa, JJttar Pradesh, Assam, 

West Bengal and the Punjab.- 

The Part B States are those which were pm* b 
formerly ruled by the Indian Princes. They are States, 
allowed to retain their identity either individually 
or in groups. They are eight in number, viz,, 
il^derabad, Jammu and Kashmir,* Madhya Bharat, 
Mysore, Pepsu (Patiala and the East Punjab 
States), Bajasthan, Saurasbtra, and Travancore- 
Coohin. The Governor of these States are called 
the Buler or Raypramukh. As these States lack a 
well-developed administrative system they have 
been placed for a period of ten years under the 
general control of the President w^hose directions 
’Siey are to carry out. 

The ten States in Part C are Delhi, Ajmer, q 
Bilaspur, Bhopal, Coorg, Himachal Pradesh, states.. 
Kutch, Manipur, Tripura and Vindhya Pradesh. 

These States are administered by the Central Gov¬ 
ernment, that is, by the President acting to such 
extent as he thinks fit through a Chief Com¬ 
missioner or through the Government of a 
ueighbouring State. Their sta-^s is thus different 
from that of other two categories of States. 


f^mdamental Rights 

Borrowing the American and French usages 
the Indian Constitution has set forth a niunber of 
Fundamental Bights to which every citizen of 
l^tdia is entitled. They are |aeant to afford pro- 
^tion to the people against the high-handed nc- 
mn' ol ^6 Executive and Legislature. But the 
giikrantee of these rights has been made sub- 
i^rvkmt'to the paramotint need for the security of 
Ihe There is, however, a unique feature 

Bst of ^e Fundamental [lights. It pro>* 
pcditieal or legal equality but 
a» ^bU,., a^e $onstStution 
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proliibits all sorts of discrimination based upon 
religion, caste, sex and race. It bas banned w- 
toucbability. in these respects onr constitution 
is more enlightened than that of manjr ot^r 
democratic countries where racial discrimination 
is maintained to this day. The Fundamental 
liights have been classified in the constitution 
under seven heads, viz., (1) Bight to equality, 
(2) Bight to freedom including freedom of speech 
and expression, peaceful assembly, movement to 
hold and acquire property etc., (oj Bight a^a^t 
exploitation, (4) Bight to freedom of religion, 
(5) Gidtural and educational rights, (6) Bight 
to property and (7) Bight to constitutional 
remedies. 

These rights are not mere abstract declara^ 
tions of principles but are enforceable in a court 
of law. The courts have been empowered to de¬ 
clare void any act of the Executive or Legislature, 
which takes away or abridges any of the Funda¬ 
mental Bights. Besides, the judiciary has been 
armed with power to issue writs such as those of 
habeas corpus, mandamus etc. in order that it 
may enforce any particular right against any 
authority in the State, at the instance of the indi¬ 
vidual whose right has been violated. The coim- 
titution has given the power to^ issue these writs 
to the Supreme Court and the High Courts. Parlia¬ 
ment is authorised to grant similar power to other 
courts as well. 

Chief Features of the Constitution 

The structure of the government as set up 
by the Constitution of India is federal. The 
executive and lenslative powers have been 
divided between the Union and the component 
units called the States. The Federation is of the 
closer rather than the looser type. The framers 
of the Constitution have taken special oar0 to 
graft upon the federal system the streoigth el a 
unitary government in order to arrest oentiifiiigel 
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forces. Although a dual polity has been set up 
the^ constitution has provided for a single 
judiciary, a single set of rights and obligations, 
single citizenship, all-India services and other 
factors which make for centralisation. Under 
certain conditions the Union Parliament can 
legislate on subjects included in the State list, 
and the President by declaring a state of 
emergency in any State can take over its adminis¬ 
tration. Thus^ the constitution has efPected a 
unique combination of federal and unitary 
systems. 

Another feature of the constitution is that it Lengthy 
'is the lengthiest and the most detailed constitution detailed 
-even penned. It contains as many as 395 Ai tides 5?“®*^“ 
And 8 sphedules. Its bulkjaess is due paitly to”®“' 
the incorporation of the accumulated experience 
gathered from the working of most of the consti¬ 
tutions prevalent in other countries, and partly to 
the inclusion of administrative details not usually 
found in other constitutions. Lastly, it should be 
noted^ that although it is a rigid or written con- 
Btitution, provision has been made to impart to 
a oeitain amount of flexibility. It is not so rigid j 
as the constitution of the United States. A ^pe-partly 
cial procedure has indeed been prescribed for the flexible, 
amendment of federal clauses. But many of the 
provisions of the constitution can he amended or 
modified by the usual process of ordinary majority 
required for general legislation. 


machinery of Government 

A. The Union Governments— The Executive 
of the Union consists of the President and OExeentivn^ 
Council of Ministers. The President, elected for 
a term of five years, is^ the executive head^ of the 
Union. He shall appoint a Council of Ministers 
on the reoommendation of the Prime Minister to ^ ,, ^ 
aid and advise him in ^e exercise of his functions. 

^the Prime Minister is also to be appointed by^,^ ^ 
liim. All the Ministers are jointly responsible toMiniiten. 
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House of People which is the lower house ot 
the Union Parliament. If the President violatea 
the constitution he shall be liable to removal by 
the process of impeachment. 

The constitution also provides for a vice-Presi^ 
dent who will ordinarily preside over the Council 
of States which is the Upper Chamber of the Union 
Parliament. He will act as the President during 
the temporary vacancy in the office of the Presi¬ 
dent. 

Note :—^The constitiilion has st^t up a Parliamentary type of 
government with ininisleriai responsibility. But the President 
has the power of dismissing individual Ministers. Thus in the 
government there is a blend of Parliamentary and FtesidentiaT 
systems. 

‘ Union Legislatures —^I'he supreme legislative* 
Ijower is vested in the Union Parliament. It 
consists of the President and two chambers—th» 
House of the People and the Council of States. 
The House of the People is to be directly elected 
by the entire population of the Union on the basis- 
of universal adult franchise. It is to consist of 
not more than 500 members and its normal life has 
been fixed at five years. The Council of States is 
to consist of not more than 250 members of whom 
twelve shall be nominated by the President, and 
the rest shall be chosen by the method of indirect 
election on the basis of population. They are to 
be elected by the elected members of the Legisla- 
tive Assemblies of different States and as such 
they are the representatives of the States. Money 
Bills and other financial Bills mnst originate, in 
the House of the People and after they have been 
passed, they are to be transmitted to the Counqil 
of States for its recommendations, l^ese Bills.: 
shall be deemed to have been duly passed even ^ 
the House of People rejects the recommendations 
of the Council of States. In other words, ths 
House of the People has sole control over Mbn|j|y, 
Bills. In all other matters the two Houses 
almost equal powers. * ‘ 
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. In this connection it should be noted that al-Deviaiion 
though the Council of States reflects the federal from the 
character of the Union, its composition deviates feder^ 
from the acknowledged principles of federalism. P™ciple. 
In America e<]|ual representation is given to all the 
federating .units (States) in the second chamber, 
irrespective of their size and population. In India 
the Second Chamber, i.e., the Council of States, 
has^ been constituted roughly on a poj)ulation 
basis. 

Th0 Suprame Courts —The Indian Constitution 
has set up a Supreme Court of India which besides 
being the highest judicial court, plays an import¬ 
ant role in the government of the country. It Its 
'consists of the Chief Justice of India and not more Actions, 
than seven other judges. H is ai once .the inter¬ 
preter and guardian of the* constitution, and a 
tribunal for the settlement of intci’-state disputes 
as also of disputes between the Government of 
India and the States. Its jurisdiction 'is three¬ 
fold—Original, Appellate and Advisory. It may 
declare invalid any law of the Union or State 
legislatures if such law contravenes any provision 
of the constitution or exceeds the legislative power 
■jfv'hich the constitution has conferred upon the 
legislatures concerned. The judges are appointed 
by the President in consultation with the Minis- of the 
ters and other persons qualified to give opinions, judges. 
The Constitution has sought to secure the indepen¬ 
dence of the judges by making it difficult for the 
President to remove them. It declares that the 
judges shall not be removed by the President, 
except on a joint address by both Houses of Par¬ 
liament, on grounds of proved misbehaviour or 
other incapacities. 

B. Government of tfie States: —^The machi¬ 
nery of government set up for the States is ^ ® . ’ 

modelled on the system established for the Union. 

The executive head of the States in Part A is the 
0Qvemor appointed by the President for five 
years and holding Office at his pleasure. Like the 

Br.—lS 
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President he is to be aided and advised by a Conn¬ 
ell of Ministers. The Governor appoints the 
Chief Minister on his own initiative, and the other 
Ministers on the recommendation of the Chief 
Minister. All the Ministers are collectively res¬ 
ponsible to the Legislative Assembly of the State. 
In the case of the States in Part B the executive 
head is called ‘Rajpramnkh’ who is subject to the 
control of the President and is to act with the 
advice of his Council of Ministers. 

In some of the States, viz., Bihar, Bombay, 
Madras, the Punjab, the Fttar Pradesh and West 
Bengal, the Legislature is bicameral, consisting of 
the Governor and two chambers—the Legislative 
Assembly ami the Legislative CounciL The 
Legislative Assembly is a popular body directly 
elected by universal adult franchise. The Legisla¬ 
tive Council or the upper chamber consists of 
members indirectly elected as also of members 
nominated by the Governor. The Legislative 
Assembly once elected will nonnally last for five 
years, wliile the Legislative Council is in a sense 
a porniaiient body not subject to dissolution. One- 
third of its members shall retire at the end of 
every second year. The Legislative Assembly is 
presided over by a Speaker who is elected by the 
Assembly from among its members. In the 
Legislative Council the President is the Chairman 
elected by it. 

The Lower House, that is, the Legislative 
Assembly, has full coiHrol over the Provincial 
finance. All Money Bills orginate and are passed 
by it even if the Upper House does not agree. All 
other Bills may originate in either House and con¬ 
sent of both the Houses is necessary before they 
become law. A Bill passed by th6 Lower House 
but rejected by the upper, may become law if it 
is passed for the second time by the Lower House 
even if the other chamber opposes it. Thus the 
Upper House can delay but cannot prevent the 
enactment of a Bill passed by* the Lower House. 
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Relation between the Union and the States 

The Indian Constitution has made a threefold 
dis^bution , of legTslative powers between the 
Union and the States, viz., the Union List, the 
State List and the. Concurrent List. 

The Union List contains 97 items or subjects 
ever which "the Union Parliament has exclusive Union 
powers of legislation. These are subjects which 
affect the interest of the whole country such as 
Defence, Foreign Affairs, Railways, Posts and 
Telegraphs, Currency and Coinage, Union duties 
and t^axes.. Uniformity of legislation is necessary in 
these subjects. 

The _ State List includes 66 items or entries 
over which the State legislatures have exclusive State List, 
power of legislation. These are usually subjects 
in which diversity of local conditions may demand 
diversity of laws. Subjects like agi’iculture, pub¬ 
lic health and sanitation, education, maintenance 
of law and order, forests and fisheries have been 
placed in the State List. 

In the Concurrent List have been put subjects 
in which both the Union and the States are Concurrent 
interested and so the Union Parliament as well as hist, 
the State legislatures can make laws in regard to 
them. The Concurrent List includes subjects like 
Marriage, Contract, Criminal law. Civil procedure. 

Labour Welfare, Social and Economic planning 
etc. 

In case of overlapping and a conflict between 
the Union Law and the State Law regarding the 
Concurrent List, the former will override the 
latter. 

’ . Provincial Autonomy is a corollary to the powers of 
^ federal system and so the States enjoy a large mea- the Unio* 
exire of self-government. But the constitution has over the 
put certain restrictions^ upon the autonomy of the States. 
States. The Union Parliament can, under certain 
specified circumstances, pass laws in respect bf 
eubjects eniunerated in the State list. Thus it 
oan make layrs on any item in the State list if the 
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Council of States declares by a resolution of two> 
thirds of members jiresent and voting- that such a 
course of action is necessary in the national 
interest. Similar power is entrusted to the Union 
Parliament while a Proclamation of Emergency- 
made by the President is in operation. 

Besides legislative power the Union is 
invested with the executive authority over the 
States in certain cases. The Union Executive has- 
the power to give directions to the State Execu¬ 
tive to ensure compliance with the laws made by 
Parliament and the existing laws applying to 
the State. It also can give directions to the State 
Executive not to exercise its authority in a man* 
ner which may prejudice or impede the exercise of 
the executive power of the Union. There is no¬ 
doubt that these are veiy wide powers given to the 
Union. 
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The President—His Position and Powers 

The President of India is the head of the 
State. He is elected for a term of five years by 
an electoral college consisting of (a) the elected 
members of both Houses of Parliament and (h} 
the elected members of the Legislative Assemblies' 
of the States. The election is thus indirect. It is re¬ 
quired to be held in accordance with the system of 
proportional representation by means of the single 
transferable vote by secret ballot. The voting 
strength is shared equally l)etween the elected 
members of Parliament on the one hand and the- 
elected members of all the State Assemblies put 
together on the other. 

The Constitution has vested the executive 
powers of the Union in the President. These 
powers are to be exercised ^by him either directly 
or tj^ough officers subordinate to him, in accord¬ 
ance with the constitution. The President being, 
the head of the Union, all executive action of w 
. Union must be expressed to be taken in the nam^ 
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of the President. Sis administrative (power 
includes the power of appointing some of the hi^h 
•dignitaries of the State, such as the Prime Minis¬ 
ter and oth^r Ministers of the Union, Governors of 
States, Attorney-General, the Chief Justice and 
other Judges of the Supreme Court, Judges of the 
High Courts of States etc. He can dismiss the 
Ministers individually as also an^ Governor of the 
State. The President has wide diplomatic powers. 
He negotiates treaties and agreements with other 
countries, subject to their ratification by Parlia¬ 
ment. He gives credentails to Indian representa¬ 
tives to other countries. Ambassadors of foreign 
states are accredited to him. 


The President has also important powers with 
regard to the Legislature and legislation. He is a 
component part of the Union Parliament. He 
may summon, prorogue and dissolve the House of 
the People on the advice of the Prime Minister. 
He has the right to address either House of Par¬ 
liament or both Houses assembled together, and 
for that purpose has the right to require the atten¬ 
dance of members. He has the right to send 
messages to either House of Parliament in regard 
to any Bill then pending in Parliament or any 
other matter, and the House must consider' the 
message *Vith all convenient despatch.’’ A -Bill 
passed by Parliament cannot become law without 
the assent of the President. ^ When a Bill is pre¬ 
sented to the President after it has been passed by 
both the Houses, he may assent to it or withhold 
his assent. He may also, except in the case of 
Money Bills, return the Bill to the Houses for re- 
oonsiaeration with or without any message sug¬ 
gesting amendments. If the Bill is again pass^ 
by Parliament with or without amendment 
President must not withhold ^s assent, to it. 
When Parliament is not in session the President 
has the power of promulgating ordinances if he 
•Q^aiders it necessary to do so. 

. The judicial powers of the Preeident relaiM 
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to the power given to him of granting pardons-^ 
reprieves, remissions, respites and of commuting 
sentences in case of any person convicted of an 
offence. This power extends to all cases where a 
sentence of death has been passed or where the 
punishment is by a Court Martial. 

Lastly, the constitution has vested in .the 
President certain extraordinary powers to deal 
with cases of emergency. He may issue a 
“Proclamation of Emergency*’ when (a) the 
security of India or any part thereof is threatened 
by war, external aggression or internal distur¬ 
bance ; {h) when the constitutional machinery of 
a State breaks down so that its government 
cannot be carried on in accordance with the 
provisions of the constitution ; and (c) when a 
situation arises, which threatens the financial 
stability or credit of India or any part thereof. In 
the first case the Union assumes wider control of 
the States or any of them, and may suspend the 
enforcement of the fundamental rights granted by 
the Constitution. In the second case the govern¬ 
ment of the State concerned is superseded by the 
Union. It is for the time being centrally ad¬ 
ministered. In the third case the object of the 
Proclamation is to maintain the financial stability 
of India by controlling the expendit;ure of the 
States by reducing the salaries of the’public ser¬ 
vants and by enforcing such other economies as 
may be necessary. Generally speaking, the effect 
of the Proclamation of Emergency is to turn the 
federal constitution into a unitary one. For while 
the Proclamation is in operation the Union Par- 
Uament shall have unrestricted power to legislate 
lor the whole of India or any part thereof in res- 

S ect of any of th^ matters enumerated in the State 
st. Secondly, the executive power of the Union 
will extend to the giving of directions to any 
State in any matter as to the manner in which the 
. executive power thereof is to be exercised. 
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TOPICAL ANALYSES 

A. BRITISH RELATIONS WITH TIBET 

The tableland of Tibet stretches northward 
from the Himalayas and its western and southern Condition of 
frontier marches with Kashmir, the Punjab, Nepal, Tibet. 
Sikkim, Bhutan and Upper Burma. The coun¬ 
try is almost inaccessible. The provemment is a 
monkish and aristocratic theocracy at the head of 
which are the two Lamas, known as the Dalai 
Lama of Lhassa and the Tashi Lama of Tashil- 
hunpo. There is an executive coiiocil and a na¬ 
tional assembly but the conservative influence of 
the great monasteries is supreme. Since the early 
years of the eighteenth century Tibet had been 
under the suzerainty of China, two Chinese offl- 
cials called Ambans or Residents controlling the 
policy of the Tibetan government. 

British relations with Tibet began from theEiu.iy 
time of Warren Hastings, who twice sent envoys relationa. 
to Tibet to open up trade with India. But his 
attempt failed, for the Tibetans disliked the pre¬ 
sence of foreigners in their own country. For 
about a century the land of Tibet remained un¬ 
known. But the extension of the British pro¬ 
tectorate over Sikkim aroused the interest of the 
British Q-overnment in Tibetan affairs. In 1885- 
86 they extracted from China a very reluctant 
consent to the despatch of a British commercial 
mission to Lhassa, but the Tibetans determined to 
oppose the entry of the mission. A very awk¬ 
ward situation ensued. Subsequently a new ag¬ 
reement was made with China by which the Bri¬ 
tish Government agreed to abandon the mission on 
condition that the Chinese waived their claims^ to rhinm. 
sovereignty over Burms^ and offered no objection with xegaid 
to its annexation by Great Britain. In 1887, to Tibet, 
boundary disputes led the Tibetans to invade 
Sikkim, an independent state under British pro¬ 
tection, but they were driven out with loss. The 
British Government then took up the matter with 
CSiina under whose sovereignty Tibet nominally 
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lay, and in 1890 a convention was concluded, 
which settled the Sikkim-Tibet boundary and pro¬ 
vided for a joint commission to discuss the pos¬ 
sibility of frontier trade. But practically no real 
trade or intercourse followed. 

In Lord Curzon’s time two new conditions de¬ 
veloped in Tibetan politics which considerably in¬ 
fluenced the British attitude. The Tibetan want¬ 
ed to free themselves from Chinese suzerainty and 
showed a desire to welcome Russian influence as 
a counterpoise. Secondly, the Dalai Lama, unlike 
most of his predecessors, had contrived to free 
himself from the tutelag'e of the aristocracy. In 
his impendiuf? struj^gle against diflficnlties, ex¬ 
ternal and internal, he sought the aid of Russia, 
liord Curzon, who feared the consequences of the 
.consolidation of Russian influence over Tibet, 
pressed ihe British Government at home to adopt 
a forward policy and to allow a mission to be sent 
to Tibet. The Russian Government plainly de¬ 
clared that Russia had no designs upon Tibet, but 
liord Curzon presisted in believing in the exis¬ 
tence of a Tibeto-Russian agreement. He found 
some flimsy grounds of complaints against Tibet 
and despatched a mission under Colonel Toung- 
husband in 1903. The Tibetans refused to meet 
it unless the mission should retire to the frontier 
and began to mass troops to expel the intruders. 
A skirmish followed and the Tibetans suffered 
heavy loss. The British forces then entered 
Lhassa. The Dalai Lama, having fled away, a 
treaty was concluded at Lhassa between the 
Regent and the British in 1904. The treaty pro¬ 
vided for the establishment of trade marts at thr^ 
stations and for the ^pointment of a British 
Commercial Agent. The Tibetans undertook to. 
pay an indemnity of 75 lakhs of rupees in annual 
instalments of one lakh, and to aUow the British 
troops to occupy the ChumU valley till the whole 
sum was paid. Other provisions secured to Grea^ 
Britain du*ect control over the foreign i^liey ^ 
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Tibet. But in concluding these terms Young- 
husband had exceeded his powers. Besides, the 
treaty violated the^ pledge recently given to Kus- 
flia that Great Britain would not seek to annex 
Tibetan territory so long as other Power refrained 
from interfering in the affairs of Tibet. Hence al¬ 
though the Indian Government defended Young- 
liusband’s action, the Secretary of State nullified 
the terms of the treaty, reducing the indemnity to 
25 lakhs and the occupation of the Chumbi valley 
to three years. The control over Tibetan foreign 
policy was also tacitly abandoned. 

It should be noted that Lord Curzon’s aggres¬ 
sive policy in Tibet is hard to justify. It was an Criticism of 
unwarranted interference with a weak and in-I^»d ^ 
dependent state. It bears a close resemblance to SHJJ*** ® 
Lord Lytton’s Afghan policy of 1878. The action 
of both Lord Lytton and Lord Curzon was the out¬ 
come of a dread of Russian design and both 
pressed upon the reluctant Home authorities a 
vigorous forward policy. Both tried to force a 
British agent upon a reluctant nation,—^Lord 
Lytton on the Afghans and Curzon on the Tibe¬ 
tans. Eventually the policy of both was dis¬ 
allowed. It is to be further noted that Young- 
husband’s expedition failed in its main object of 
opening up trade between Tibet and India. Ifs 
only result was a temporary setback of the Tibetan 
national movement, so that the Chinese re-estab¬ 
lished their authority much more effectively than 
had. been the case before. 

During Lord Min to* s viceroy alty Great Bri- j, 
tain and China concluded a convention, which, 3ifoiiey*i 
besides confirming the Treaty of Lhassa, contained policy, 
two other clauses. By the first, Great Britain 
bound herself not to annex Tibet, nor to interfere 
in its internal administration ; by the second, 

China engaged to imjiose like restrictions on other 
teeign Powers. Lord -Morley, the Secretary of . 

India, completely reversed Lord Corson’s 
|^io£k^ by withdrawing British^ troops from the to TibST^- 
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Chuinbi valW when the indemnity was paid oflT 
by China. Next followed the Anglo-Russiam Con^ 
ve^tion of 1907 which settled the integrity of 
Tibet. (See ante p. 185). The result of the Bri¬ 
tish interference in Tibet was that ilie whole con¬ 
trol of the country passed into the hands of China, 
but the danger of Bussian intervention was- 
averted. 

B. RELATIONS WITH AFGHANISTAN (1901—1937) 

The frontier troubles of 1897—98 had put & 
with Habi- severe strain upon Anglo-Afghan relations and it 
bollah was with great difficulty that Amir Abdur Rahman 
1901 ^1919. maintained friendly relations with the British Gov¬ 
ernment. This sagacious ruler died in 1901 and was' 
succeeded by his son Habibullah. Lord Curzon 
had some troubles with the new Amir over the- 
renewal of the treaty which the latter’s father had 
concluded with the British Government. Habi¬ 
bullah maintained that the agreement was bet¬ 
ween the t wo countries and as such no renewal was 
necessary. Lord Curzon on the other hand held that 
the treaty with Abdur Rahman was a personal one 
and so it lapsed with his death and had to be 
renewed. This divergence of opinion led for a 
time to the cessation of all intercourse between 
the two countries and Habibullah showed his dis¬ 
pleasure by refraining from drawing his subsidy. 
In 1904 Lord Amijtbill, the acting Viceroy during 
Lord Curzon’s absence, sent a mission to KabiS 
under Sir Louis Dane, and as a consequence- 
better relations were established with the Amir. 
A treaty was concluded in 1906 by which the 
previous treaty with Abdur Rahman was renewed 
and the title of ‘^His Majesty” claimed by Habi¬ 
bullah conceded. It was a triumph for t£e Am^ 
as his view of the treaty was accepted by the Bri¬ 
tish Government. He consented to draw the- 
arrears of his subsidy. Habibullah maintain^ 
the cordial relations thus established, and ^.h^ 
jc^ndered Great Britain invaluable -service durja^ 
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the First World War ty maintaining a policy of 
friendly neutrality in spite of the incitement of 
the parties hostile to the British and their allies. 

In 1919 Amir Habibullah was assassinated and Wax with 
a struggle for the throne ensued. Amanullah, one AmanuUah 
of his younger sons, came out victorious. The new 
Amir at once embarked upon a war with the Eng¬ 
lish in order to please the militarist party and to 
divert the attention of the people from internal 
affairs. Thus began the Third Afghan War in 
May 1919. The Afghan army was ill-equipped 
against the use of aeroplanes and high explosives 
and so suffered a severe defeat within a few days 
of the outbreak of the war. Amanullah sued for 
peace and a treaty was concluded in August 1919 
by which the arrears of the late Amir’s subsidy treaty with 
were confiscated, no new grant was to be made to Airmwiiiioti 
Amanullah and the Afghans were prohibited from —1919. 
importing arms and munitions through India. 

The British Government, however, gave the Amir 
a free hand to regulate his foreign relations. 

British interference which in the past had caused 
so much trouble was now definitely withdrawn 
from Afghanistan. By another treaty made in 
1921 both parties agreed to respect each other’s 
independence. Henceforth an accredited British 
minister was to reside in Kabul and the Amir w^as 
to be represented by his own minister residing in 
London. 

Amanullah wanted to modernise Afghanistan ajj™ ^ ^ 
and tried to carry out sweeping reforms on secular the 

principles. This westernising policy offended the abdication of 
‘conservative section and antagonist the priestly Amanullah. 
class. The result was the outbreak of a serious 
rebellion which forced Amanullah to abdicate in 
1929. For a time an illiterate bigot, Bacha-i- 
Saquo, unsurped the throne. He was eventually 
expelled by Ifadir -Bhah, an able officet of 
Amanullah. Nadir Shah re-established peace and 
^’order and became Amir by general choice. Ihifw 
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ing this Afghan civil war the British Government 
observed scrnpulons neutrality. Nadir Shah proved 
himself to be a wise and tactful ruler and pro¬ 
ceeded in the path of reform with greater cau¬ 
tion and better results. His relations with the 
British Government were most friendly. He was 
assassinated by an ignorant fanatic in 1933 and 
was succeeded by his son Muhammad Zahir v/ho 
wisely followed in the footsteps of his father. 

North-West Frontiers —^liord Curzon’s ar¬ 
rangements for dealing with the troubles in the 
north-west frontier was on the whole satisfactory 
and worked well till 1914. But his system broke 
down under tlie tremendous strain of the Great 
War of 1914-18. The war engendered a spirit of 
unrest amongst the Pathans of the border, who 
were now better equipped with modern weapons of 
war. “A new feature was their tendency to 
adopt as their own, grievances of the Indian Na¬ 
tionalist Party.'* From 1918 onwards there was 
a series of frontier outbreaks and. the British 
Government had to make extensive military pre¬ 
parations to ward of the tribal menace. The ris¬ 
ing of the Waziris in 1919 was a formidable one 
and entailed fierce fighting. The Mahsuds created 
troubles in 1925 and the Government had to use 
the Royal Air Force to put do#!Q the outbreak. 
Next followed the simidtaneou% rising of the 
Waziris, Mohands and Afrids in 1930-31 and the 
movement assumed a very serious character. The 
Waziris pushed their raid up to the suburbs of 
Peshawar and demanded the release of Mahatma 
Gandhi. Other outbreaks followed, that of the 
Mohand in 1833 and the Tori Khel rebellion of' 
1936-37. Besides military preparation the British 
Government adopted the policy of civilising the 
tribesmen. High roads were constructed through 
tribal areas, tribesmen were enrolled to polioe 
control the country, and attempts were made to 
impress upon the tribes the benefits of law a&d " 
order ana peaceful pursuits. It was a Ic^aidi 
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policy in a different sense,^ a “policy not of mili¬ 
tary conquest but of civilisation. “ It was in a 
sense a development of Lord Curzon’s policy. 

C. BRITISH GO\TRISMENT AND THE INDIAN STATES 

SINCE THE MUTINY 

With the assumption of fjic {government of change in 
India by the Crown the relations of the Indian the 
States with the British Government entered upon 
a new phase. Till now these relations were 
neither uniform nor well-defined as they {yrew up 
at different times and under different circums¬ 
tances. Hence there was much uncertainty about 
the position and status of the rulinpf dynasties. 
Theoretically many of the States were independent 
under certain specified restrictions, but in practice 
they were often interfered with and sometimes 
downright annexed. Failure of natural heirs and 
misgovemment were the two main grounds of 
annexation. This policy was now definitely 
abandoned and the chang^ outlook found authori- 
tative expression in the pledge given in the Poliqr of 
Queen’s Proclamation of 1858. ^ “We desire no 
extension of our present territorial possession”—abandonee^ * 
this was the solemn assurance given to the Princes 
and feudatory chiefs. This assurance was im¬ 
plemented by grants of sanads authorising the 
Princes to adopt sons on failure of natural heirs. 

The perpetuity of the States was thus guaranteed. 

Henceforth the British policy was to preserve the 
States as bulwarks of the British Empire, as 
“break-waters to storm” that might sweep ovct 
the country. The feudatory chiefs were kept in 
good humour and their loyalty was secured by the 
grant of high-sounding titles, gun-salutes and 
other marks of favour. 

Although the policy of annexation was 
abandoned the British Government continued to 
assert the doctrine of paramountcy with increasing 
mphasis. As early as 1860 Lord Canning states 
'idBumed the principle that the Government of asserted. 
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India was not precluded ‘'from stepping in to set 
right such serious abuses in a native government 
as may threaten any part of the country with' 
anarchy or distuihance, nor from assuming tem¬ 
porary charge of a native stale when there shall 
be sulficient reason to do so.*’ This right to inter¬ 
fere in the internal affairs of the States in case of 
misgovemment was definitely asserted on several 
occasions. In 1874 MaUiar Bao. Gaikwad of 
Baroda, was charged with an attempt to poison the 
British Kcsident. A Commission was appointed 
for his trial hut its members were divided 
in opinion as to the guilt of the Prince. So the 
charge was dropped but Malhar Rao was never¬ 
theless deposed in 1875 for “notorious misconduct 
and gross misgovemment.” A child prince dis¬ 
tantly connected with the ruling family, was then 
set up on the throne with Sir Madhab Rao, a, 
Maratha statesman, as chief minister. Thus there 
was no return to Dalhousie's policy of annexation, 
but at the same time there was drastic interference 
in the internal affairs of Baroda. (See p. 139.) A 
bimilar example of interference is afforded by the 
case of Manii)ur where a similar policy was also 
followed. In 1890 there was a disputed succession 
in Manipur and the British Government interfered 
by deciding to banish Tikendrajit, the local 
Senotpati or Commander-in-Chief. The Chief Com-, 
missioner of Assam was sent to Manipur to con¬ 
trol the situation, but he with four members of his 
slaft', was captured and publicly beheaded. A 
strong British force was dispatched to avenge this 
murder and the Senapaii and his accomplices were 
executed. A boy Raja was placed upon the throne 
and during his minority Manipur was administered 
by a British PoKtical Agent (See p. 167). 

The changed policy of the British Government 
is also demonstrated by the “rendition of Mysore'* 
in 1881. Mysore was sequestered by Lord Wil¬ 
liam Bentinck in 1831 hut Lord Ripon restored it 
to its lawful ruler. But in restoring the State the 
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Oovenunent frankly asserted its paramountcy. 

The ruler of Mysore was required to “remain 
faithful in allegiance and subordination to Her 
Majesty*’ and he was to bind himself to the “good 
government of the people of Mysore.** Thus un- 
■der the crpwn the stability and security of the Decline in 
Indian States increased^ but at the same time there 
followed a steady decline in their status. Under ^ 

the Company the States were at least, in theory, the Boyal 
independent although their independence was sub- Titles Act 
ject to cei'tain reservations. But the Royal Titles 
Act of 1876 by which Queen Victoria assumed the 
imperial title of Kaiser^i-llind or Empress of 
In^a, inaugurated a new policy. This change of 
,title implied a subtle but undeclared change in the 
status of the feudatory princes. They ceased to 
be allies and became vassals of the British 
soverei^. This change in the relationship is re¬ 
flected in the stringent conditions attached to the 
rendition of Mysore. In 1891 ihe Secretary of 
State developed this policy by declaring that every Liad 
succession must be recognised by the British Beadmg’s 
Government and “no succession is valid until 
cognition has been given.** In 1926 Lord Beading 
in connection with the British interference in the 
Nizam’s State reminded the Nizam that “the right 
of the British Government to intervene in the 
internal affairs of Indian States is another instance 
of the consequences necessarily involved in the 

supremacy of the British Crown.The varying 

degrees of internal sovereignty which the Rulers 
enjoy are all subject to the due exercise by the 
Paramount Power of its ultimate responsibility 
for the'welfare of the people of States.’* In other 
words, the British Government would.interfere and 
take remedial action if the States failed to main¬ 
tain a high level of good government. 

The British Government while tightening its 
. control over the Indian princes, ^ realised the 
necessity of secu^ng their co-operation in view of 
the troubled political situation after the partition 
Bengal. Lord Gurzon and Lord Miuto wanted 
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to form a consultatiTe body composed of repreBen-^ 
tatives of difPerent States. The need for such a 
body to co-operate with the British Government 
became greater because of the difficulties created 
by the Great War of 1914-18. Lord Hardinge had 
Cibber of this plan in his mind when in 1916 he described the* 
Indian princes as “helpers and colleagues in tlie 
great task of imperial rule.’’ The Montague- 
Chelmsford Beport made a definite recommenda* 
lion for the creation of a “permanent consultative 
body” and so the Chamber of Prim es was set up 
by a Eoyal Proclamation in 1921. The Chambeir 
was to a consultative body in matters concern¬ 
ing British India and the States in common. 

Meanwhile ihe Princes were getting restive. 
The gradual Indianisaiion of the Government made* 
them very sensitive about their position and 
prestige. They shrank from' the idea of acknow- 
Tedging the suzerainty of Indian ministers respon- 
iS**£ui?CT Kible to j)opularly elected legislatures. For some- 
Committee time past they had been protesting against the 
•—1989. extent to which the Paramount Power interfered in 
their domestic affairs. Besides they had their 
grievances in regard to the tariff policy of the- 
Government and the collection of customs revenue. 
Hence in 1927 the Secretary of State appointed the 
Indian Staten Committee -presided over by Sir 
Harcourt Butler to investigate the nature of re¬ 
lationship between the Paramount Power and the 
Indian States and to make recommendations for 
adjusting the fiscal relations between British 
India and the Indian States. The report of the' 
Butler Committee was published in 1929. It 
insisted that “Paramountcy must remain para¬ 
mount” but at the same declared that a new 
Indian Government responsible to an Indian legis¬ 
lature could not take over the existing duties^ of 
the British Government towards the States with¬ 
out their rulers’ consent. The Government of: 
India Act of 1935 provided for a' scheme for the* 
■accession of the States to the proposed FedmtioAw 
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But the Federal part of the Act was to come into 
force only when a specific number of States had 
acceded to it. 

D. FISCAL POUCY SINCE THE MUTINY 
The tariff policy of the Biitish Government General 
of India was in the beginningf mainly dictated by 
considerations of reven\ie. Subsequently, it was 
greatly influenced by the prevailing free trade 
doctrines of the time and by consideiation of the 
interests of Lancashire. The history ot Indian 
tariff' since the Mutiny till the outbreak ot Great 
War (1914) shows a progressive ieduction ot cus¬ 
toms duties. 

In 1860, James Wilson, the fiist finance mem¬ 
ber, imposed an ad tnlon in duly of 10 p.c. on all 
imports, and 3 p c. on the inajoiity ot exports. 

This tariff was levised in 1864 when Sir John 
Lawrence ieduced the import duties to seven- 
half p.c. From the year 1875, the tariff policy of 
the Government became the subject of keen con- 
troveisy. In England, the doctiine ot the free 
trade had, by this time, become the guiding prin¬ 
ciple of commerce, and the Government of India vnrthbiook*# 
, taking theii cue from British statesmen adoi>ted pohey. 
an attitude of uncompromising tree trade. Be¬ 
sides, the successiul establishment of cotton mills 
in Bombay alaimed the Lancashire manufacturers 
who began to agitate for the removal of the duties 
on cotton goods imported into India from Eng¬ 
land. In 1875, Lord Northbrook lowerecj the cus¬ 
toms duties to 5 p.c. and at the same time abol¬ 
ished the majority of export duties. But this did 
not suit the selfish policy of the Lancashire manu¬ 
facturers who insisted on the total abolition of the 
izuport duty on cotton goods. Northbrook, how- 
jtvetf sturdily refused to do so alth(>ugh strong 

g 'essure was put upon him by the Briiish Cabinet. 

e declared that the Indian exchequer could not 
Afford to surrender so valuable an item in its 
tovimue and that it was politically unwise to give 
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any opportunity for tlie belief that the interests ol 
Lancashire were to override those of India. But 
Lancashire continued the agitation and the Indian 
Government had to ^eld. In 1878, Lord Lytton 
remitted the import duties on a number of articles 
and next year removed the duties on the coarser 
kinds of cotton cloth on which the import of 5 p.c. 
had some protective effects. This he did« in the 
teeth of well-reasoned protests both from the offi¬ 
cials and the people. 

The exemption of cotton goods which pro¬ 
vided the bulk of the^ customs revenue rendered 
anomalous the retention of other import duties 
and so in 1882 Major Evelyn Baring removed from 
the tariff all the five per cent ad valorem imj^rt 
duties which could have any protective force. The . 
only duties left were those on salt, liquors, arms, 
and ammunition. From 1882 to 1894 no fresh im* 
port duties were imposed except a small one on 
petroleum. 

The fiscal arrangement made in 1882 remain¬ 
ed in force till 1894 when a heavy fall in the ex- ‘ 
chnnge value of the rupee forced the Government 
to modify the tariff. On account of the loss in 
exchange the Government was faced with a heavy ., 
deficit and so was compelled to reimpose the old 
general duty of five per cent on all imports. Un¬ 
der pressure from Lancashire, cotton goods were 
at first exempted. But as the financial difficulties 
continued, the Government was forced to include 
the cotton goods in the general tariff. But lest 
the imposition of five per cent import duty on 
Manchester goods should give^ even a small 
amount of protection to the Indian cotton miUsi, 
the Government of India, submissive to .thji, , 
Lancashire pressure, imposed a countervaili^f 
excise duty of five per cent on cotton yarns 1^.,; 
twenty counts and above, produced in lnd^Dy|i 
mills. Indian opinion bitterly resented excuik/^ 
duty and held up the policy of favouiiil|pf=) 
Lancashire sentiments on the free trade quei|6<^f^ 
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«8 the cynical commentary upon tlie Lonely of 
British, rule. In 1896, both the import and excise 
duties on cotton goods were reduced from five to 
three-half per cent. 

The general tariff at the rate of five per cent 
imposed in 1894 remained in its essentials unalter¬ 
ed until the outbreak of the Great War when 
financial necessities led to a progressive enhance¬ 
ment of the customs duties. 

The war had given a temporary stimulus to 
Indian industries but the resulting prosperity 
proved short-lived. With peace came foreign demand for 
competition which threat^ed many industries a policy of 
which had expanded under war conditions. Hence protection, 
the people demanded a revision of the tariff in 
favour of Indian industries and pressed for the 
adoption of a policy of protection. This demand 
was supported by the Montague-Chelmsford Re¬ 
port, and. the Parliamentary Committee of 1919 
representing both Houses, recommended the Kraut 
of full fisced autonomy to India. In 1921 a Fiscal conceded. 
Commission was ^ appointed which declared in 
favour of a policy of ‘discriminate protection.’ 

The Government accepte<l the recommendations 
'of the. commission and set up a Tariff Board in 
1928 to examine the claims of various industnes 
to protection. The Board has granted protection 
to many industries such as iron and stem, cotton, ^ ’ 
paper, sugar, salt and other industries. As^ a 
consequence the volume of British trade with 
India has appreciably decreased and that of other 
foreign countries increased. By the Ottawa Trade 
' Agireement of 1932 important changes were intro- Ottawa 
•d^ed into the Indian tariff policy by the adoption agieiemeat 
jsf the principle of Imperial Preference. By it in®^ 

|he ,matter of iinport duties certain margins of 
.^j^^erence were given to British goods and those 
British colonies on their importation into 
;|^adia. The soundness of this polioy has been 
^^aetioned by Indian politicians whp held that it 
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yould work to the detriment of India’s widoF 
interests. 

E. FAMINE POLICY 

India in the main is an agricultural country 
but agriculture in India is largely a **gamble in 
rains.’" Hence failure of rains speUs economic 
ruin to millions of people and starvation to many 
more. The latter half of the nineteenth century 
witnessed a series of devastating famines and in 
many cases the loss of life was appalling. In 1860 
Orissa was in the grip of a terrible famine and 
about one-fourth of the population died of starva¬ 
tion and of the epidemic diseases ^hich followed 
in its wake. In 187«{-74 Bihar and parts of Ben-*^ 
gal suffered from a famine of a less severe charac** 
ter. Next followed a very severe famine in 1876 
during the Viceioyalty of Lord Ijytton. It lasted 
for two years and extended over wide areas in 
Mysore, Madras and Bombay Presidencies, the 
United Provinces and portions of the Punjab. 
There was no uniform system ot lelief operations- 
and so the measures adopted by the (Government 
to afford relief to the famine-striken people on 
these occasions varied in different areas with vary¬ 
ing results. In most cases the relief given was 
inadequate and ineffective and very often the re¬ 
sult obtained wore unsatisfactory, not being com¬ 
mensurate with the expenditui'e involved. Tc 
Lord Lytton belongs the credit of realising the 
importance of formulating general principles of 
famine relief. For this purpose he appointed a 
strong commission under Sir Eichard Strachey. 
The recommendations of this commission formed 
the basis of the famous Famine Code of 1883. 

First the Commission recommended oertain 
obvious measures of relief such as suspen¬ 
sion and remission of land-revenue and rents, dii* 
tribution of food, and grant of loans for the pur¬ 
chase of seed-grain and bullocks. Besides siig^ 
gesting these necessary measures the Uommissipu 
laid down the very sound principle Hiat reliolf 
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should also be administered in tbe shape of pro¬ 
viding work for the able-bodied men and. distribut¬ 
ing doles only to the aged and infirm. The works 
provided should be of big scale and of permanent 
utility and should be undertaken as (quickly as 
possible before the physical degeneration of the 
people sets in. To meet unforeseen expenses 
caused by famine it was decided to create a 
Famine Relief and Insurance Fund for which the 
Government of India was to set apart fifteen 
millions of rupees every year. These principles 
were acted on in cases of subsequent famines and 
were put to a severe test during the famine of 
)J.896—^7 which was one of unexampled magnitude. 
It affected the United Provinces, Bihar,- the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces, Madras and Bombay Close upon its 
'heels followed another severe famine in 1899— 
1900. Lord Curzon remarked that about one- 
fourth of the entire population of India “had come 
to* a greater or less degree, within the radius of 
relief operations.'* 


Hence another Famine Commission was ap¬ 
pointed in 1901.1 It fully endorsed the principles of 
She Famine Code of 188t3 but laid special stress on 
Hecal public works as against large-scale public 
^work till now undertaken by the Government in 
in^ef operations. It also stressed the importance 
.Uf utilising non-ofificial agencies on a larger scale 
than before in the matter of distributing relief. 
Lasidy, it recommended ihe creation of agri¬ 
cultural * ba.nk8, improved methods of agricultipe 
'.and extension of irrigation work. The Commis^ 
l^qn'str^sed the importance of “moral strategy'* 
^ii|r..f^^^,'putting heart into the people", that is, the 
P|iM|Gple should be help^ as soon as danger is 
by the prompt ^ and liberal grants of 
7 ^ loans, by organising private eharity and 
enlistmeni of non-official help. These re- 
- were accepted and implemented by the 
Lt and formed the basis of the preseni 
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F. EDUCATIONAL POUCY SINCE 1854 

The poKcy of the British GbTemment in , 
gard to the education of the people is based upo 9 
we famous Education Despatch of Sir Charles 
Wood, published in 1854. (See p. 113.) It 
sketched in outline a complete scheme of public 
education controlled and aided by the GoYemment.^ 
The policy embodied in the Despatch was con¬ 
firmed by the Secretary of State ic 1859 and as a 
consequence a network of schools and colleges 
spread all over India. A special rate on land #as 
levied in aid of education. Under Lord Canning 
Universities were founded in Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay in 1857 on the model of the London* 
University. 

In 1882 during the viceroyalty of Lord Bipon 
a Commission was appointed under the chairman¬ 
ship of Sir William Hunter to inquire into the 
extent to which the principles of the D^atch.ol 
1854 had been actually carried out. The Com¬ 
mission endorsed the pohcy of 1854^ laying special 
stress upon primary education which, it pointed 
out, had not made satisfactory progress. It re¬ 
commended that the primary schools should b^ 
managed by local bodies like Municipal and Dis¬ 
trict Boards. It suggested that as far as possible 
education should be free from official confrol and 
recommended the '^progressive devolution 6| 
primary, secondary and collegiate education upon 
private enterprise and continuous withdrawal of. 
Government from competition therewith.^’ 
Commission observed that the system of ^antsrin* 
aid had worked very well and recommended its ex< 
tension. The report of the Commission wm 
proved by the Government with the result that 
number of schools and colleges increased. 

Lord Curzon adopted the opposite poliq^ i^' 
greater official control of education. In 19D18 
appointed a commission to investigate tiie 
tions of the Universities and to reoo|nm6nd 
sures for the improvement, of the^ cpnsiittltil^l^ 
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^andard of teaching. The recommendations of 
the commission' were embodied in the TTniyersities 
'Act of^ 1904. This Act was intended to bring the 
educational institutions of the country under 
stricter control of the jGovemment by restricting^** *" 
the number of senators and providing for a major¬ 
ity of nominated members in the University 
Senates. It provided for closer inspection of 
colleges and more stringent regulations for their 
affiliation. The rules and regulations framed by 
the senates must be approved of by the Govern¬ 
ment. The Act at the same time recognised the 
need of converting the universities from mere 
examining boards to teaching institutions and re¬ 
commended equipments like museums and labora- Incraise of 
tories. The Act was very unpopular for it gave offidal 
rise to the suspicion that, under the pretext ofS”**^**^ 
reform, the Government were handing over the®®““ 
control of the Universities to European officials 
and missionaries “with a view to sabotaging 
Indian private enterprise in the field of higher 
education.'' But it should be noted that Lord 
Gurzon’s idea of teaching universities was a 
sound one. His remark that “the university is 
nothing more than the final stage in the long 
irksome series of examinations” is very true. He 
further said, “while we trim the wick of intellect, 
with mechanical accuracy, we have hardly learned 
how to light up the lamp of the soul.” That this 
remark is applicable even to this day is beyond 
denial. ■ 


“In 1910. a Department of Education ^ was 
„'established in the Government of India with a 
'.'member of its own to represent it in the Executive 
Council. The Government adopted a Resolution 
in 1913^ for, the establishment of teaching and 
residential universities but the outbreak of the 


,;’0Teat War of 1914—18 delayed the reforms en- 
;:vi8aged in it. The progress of education h^ 

}>Wen reviewed from to time by several C)bmmis-^ 
^"jm>l^;iappomted by the Government. The Calcutta ConmM^! 

; Unmi^iEflon presided over by Sir ..i 
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MicUael Sadler submitted its report, in 19id. 
made important recommendations for the brganis^/ 
tion of higher education and laid - stress upo^ 
research work. Its report “bore fruit in the, 
establishment of a number of unitary teachings 
universities, of which Lucknow in the norths 
Patna in the cast and Annamalai in tlie south were 
typical examples.’* The University of Delhi is ^ 
further type of a teaching university composed of, 
federated colleges. Communal coiis'^iou'sness has 
also helped the cause of higher education for it led 
to the establishment of new universities like the 
Hindu University at Benares and the Muslim Uni- > 
versity at Aligrah. The Government set up im¬ 
portant. institutions to look after the progress of 
education, of which the two most noteworthy are 
the Central Advisory Board of Education created 
in 1920 and the Inter-University Board of India 
started in 1925. Education was made a provincial 
subject in charge of Ministers by the Act of 1919. 

The progress of primary education has not 
been so satisfactory as that of higher education. 
As early as 1911, O. K. Gokhale, then a member 
of the Imperial Legislative Council, introduced a 
Bill for the introduction of fiee and compulsory 
primary education. The Bill was not passed but 
since then the matter has been drawing increasing 
public attention. The Punjab was the first pro-; 
vince to make a notable progress in elementary, 
education under the impulse of Sir Fazli Husain. 
The movement thus started resulted in the 
Sargent plan of the Government. At the samev 
time the Congress brought forward its WardM^ 
scheme. Both these plans sought to bring educa^ 
tion within the easy reach of the masses ihou|^^ 
their method of approach was different. , The^ 
question of illiteracy and primary education 
been taken up by several Provincial Leg^latiU^l 
and some of them passed Acts authorising 
introduction of compulsory education 
option.” 
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G. AGRICULTURAL POtlCY 

It was the jwessiire of famines that roused the 
Oovemment to the necessity of improving agric'ul- 
ture by state action. The recommendations of the 
Famine Commission of 1880 led to the estoblish- 
inent of Agricultural Departments in different i)ro- 
vinces. But in the beginning these Departments 
had to work under serious financial and other 
handicajib and so they could do very little beyond 
A certain amount of statistical work. Ft "was 
Lord Curzon who leorganised and improved the Lord 
Agricultural Departments and placed su^cient Curaon’s 
funds at their disposal for the development of 
agricultural research, experiments and demonstra- cult^' 
tion. Xn 1901 an Insiicctor-0 eneral of Agricul unprove- 
ture ^ was appointed to advise the Imperial and ment. 
Provincial Governments. In 1908 the Pusa 
Institute was started together with a college for 
imparting advanced agricultural training, both 
theoretical and practical. In lOOb an ail>Indici 
3oard of Agriculture was established with the 
object of co-ordinating the woik of the Piovincial 
Departments. At their annual meetings the de¬ 
partmental officers from various provinces dis¬ 
cussed their programmes of work and made re- Agricol- 
oommendations to the Imperial Government. Nev lural 
agricultural colleges began to bo started. One 
was folded at Poona in 1908 and in subsequent 
years similar colleges were established at Hagpur, 
Cawnpore, CoimbaWe, LyaUpur and other places. 

The &reotor of the Agricultural Institute, Pusa, 
was the Agricultural Adviser to the Government 
India up to 1929. 

With the introduction of the Montague- 
Chelmsford Beforms of 1919 agriculture became 
iQcanafeTred subject and came under the ^ntrol of 
^ provincial minister. **The Central Mii^try of 
Uk^oulture now concerns itself with agricultu^ 

. p^blems CKf all-India imj^rtance.” It maintains 
Wtnber of research institutions relating to 
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yerterinary work, animal husbandry, cattle-breed¬ 
ing, diseases and pests of plants, etc. 


B^al Gom- 
munon on 
aipicultiue. 


Imperial 
Council of 
Amcultu- 
ifj Beseazdi. 


In 1927 a Boyal Commission on Agriculture 
was ^ appointed under the presidentship of Lord 
Linlithgow to report on the condition of agrioul- 
luie and suggest measures of improTement. Ilie 
Commission emphasised the need of research and* 
experiment, and on its recommendations an Im¬ 
perial^ Council of Agricultural Besearch was 
established. Its primary function is to guide 
and co-ordinate agricultural research throughout 
India. **lt acts as a clearing-house of information 
in regaid to agricultural and veterinary matters.’* 
To report on the work done by the Imperial Couno 
cil of Agricultural Besearch two exports. Sir John 
Bussel and Dr. N. C. Wright, weie inyited in 
1936. They made useful recommendations for 
bridging the gulf between the research worker and 
the cultivator, for tackling insect pests, soil con¬ 
servation, etc. The Government have also started 
schemes for affording better facilities for the 
marketing of agricultural produce. 

The provincial Departments of Agriculture 
are doing useful work for the improvement of agri¬ 
culture on new lines. They carry on experiment 
and research, and organise propaganda to teach th^ 
cultivators new methods and to induce them to 
use improved implements, artificial manures and 
better seeds for varieties of crops. They also con¬ 
duct demonstrations for the benefit of cultivators. 



APPEINBIX A 

Growth of Indian Constitution 


The history of the evolution of British Indian constitution is the story 
the interference of British Parliament in the affairs of India. In the early; 
days of the Company its three important settlements of Bombay, Madras aztA' 
Calcutta were each under the chwge of a Governor who was assisted fay 
council of merchants and writers. The ultimate authority rested witih 
Courts of Directors and Proprietors who exercised their power subject tp thtf- 
nominal control of Parliament. As the Company gradually developed from^a 
purely mercantile body into a territorial power, it established a "double goy- 
emmeni” in tlie provinces where its influence was supreme. This was the oaM^^ 
in Bengal and Madras. In both the provinces, the internal government wav 
in the hands of the Nawab while the Qimpany managed the military defevoe;'^ 
This system of "double government” with its faulty division of duties led tui: 
gross corruption and misgovemment and so in the interest of good govern*^' 
ment the British Parliament began to interfere in the affairs of India. Thu 
Indian constitution is the product of sudi Parliamentary interference. 
development of the ermstitution falls into two well-marked periods, viz., 
under the Company and (B) under the Crown. 

(A) Under the Company :—^The first Parliamentary interference in tfie 
Company’s affairs was the famous Regulating Act of 1773. This. Act 
nitely subjected the Company to the control of Parliament by requiring tjiu 
Directors to submit to the King’s ministers copies of all material oorrespenci* 
dence regarding the affairs of the Company (See p. 37-38). This was foll0W«6l 
by Pitfa India Act of 1784, which practically abolidied the ruling powers 
the Company by placing the Indian affairs under a Board of Control conristin^ 
of six comnussioners directly appointed by the Crown. (See p. 51-32). Thu 
The ’double government’ of the Crown and Company set up by Pitt’s Ac^ 
subsisted with little material change until 1858. At each renewal of t)^ 
Company Charter, viz., in 1813, 1833 and, 1858 the Company’s priviOteigt^ 
spedally eommerdal, were curtiuled but Ho further change of importanou 
was made in the system of the Gktvemment. . 


{B) Under the Crown :—After the Mutiny the Government of in^ 
was tiansfemd from the Company to the Crown by *An Act for the 
thvemment of India* (See p. 121). This transfer was announced to, ¥ 
. pn^e by the famous .Prodamation of Queen Victoria (1858) which laid 
prUidpIes on which the administration of India was to Iw conducted. 
■snlMh^ient evolution of the India con^itution is dii^y coneemed with' 
»,mi]argein^t of thie liepdative and Executive Coundls, effected gradua^^ 

'three Indian .Co/^vodi Act of 1861, 1802 juad 1000 (See pp. 120;^'’'' 
HiH' i^^iesqlt of sacecssive changes'hiu bera to hue' 
^.elected memben df |he Lagisktive Coundls and 
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JtJbezn greater freedom of discussion and criticism. By the Qovemmeni of 
: tndia Act, 1019, considerable changes were introduced in the system of 
«dminfstration. In addition to Bombay, Madras and Bengal, other Provinces 
-such as the Punjab, United Provinces, Central Provinces, Bihar, Orissa, Assam, 
I P. Province and Sind were each placed under a Governor with an 

i,PSxecutive Council and were given larger powers over their own affairs spedally 
In financial matters. In other words, much progress has been made in 
the direction of decentralisation. The Provincial Legislative Councils were 
'•allowed to have an elected majority of 70 per cent with power to vote grants 
of money. (For other provisions of the Act See p. 187-88). Lastly came 
.*the Oovemment of India Act of 1935 which established Provincial Autonomy. 
(See, p. Sl.5-18). 


Growth of the Judicial System 

When the Company m,t'ived the grant of the ‘Diwnni’ of Bengal. Bihar and 
‘ Orissa, it kept up the existing administrative arrangement.^ as far as p<is8ible. 
'Ihe judicial functions ranlinued to be exercised by the Nawab’s officers and 
' even the nn'cnuc administration was left in the hands of the native agents 
under the sujjerinlcndenci' of English supervisors. This system proved a complete 
. failure, Warren Hastings established a Civil and Criminal Court in each 
’district. The civil courts were presided over by the English officers called Col¬ 
lectors, who aided by native officials looked after the eolleetion of revenue 
ns well as dispensetl civil ju.slicc. The criminal courts, on the other hand, 
remained in charge of the Indian judges who administered only the Muham¬ 
madan Law. ILuitings also set up two oourt.s of appeal, one for civil cases, 
.'Called Sadr DivmU Adalat, presided over by the Governor and tw'o members 
'*of the Council, and the other for a'iminal eases, called Sadr Nizamat Adalat 
presided over by a Muhammadan judge. The next important change in the 
, judicial s^'stem was introduced by the Regulating Act of 1773 which set up 
Supreme Court at Calcutta, con.sisting of a Chief Justice and three judges. 
This led to a conflict of jurisdiction between the Supreme Court, the powers 
which were not clearly defined, and the Council which controlled the Com¬ 
pany’s courts. Hastings sought to avoid this conflict by appointing Sir 
'Elijah Impey, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court to be the head of the 
Company*.s Courts ns M'ell. An amending Act of Parliament passed in 1781 
.•duly defined tlie duties of the Supreme Court and legalised the Company’s 
Xk>urt8 (See p. 41). 

r.- 

The next important advance in the judicial system was made by Lord 
.'fCSornwallis (See p. 54). He established an ascending hierardiy of 
Courts, wz,. District Courts in each district under a European judge 
four Provincial Courts of Appeal, each under three European judges. ^ For 
;^Qn&UBal cases Courts of Circuit were established and these were preflded 
by* the judges of the Provincial Courts. The criminal jurlsdic^cm of 
Deputy Nawab or Naib Naxim was thus fina% abolidied. At the noM 
j|i^, tl^ Sadr Nixamat Adalat was tak«i over hj the GovopioHGeiieEail^ .^lid 
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Council. The Muhammadan criminal law continued in force but its severiiii^ 
were mitigated. Cornwallis separated tlie revenue from judicial function^i^ 
and the Collectors, who hitherto performed both these functions, were oos^ 
fined to re\’enue work alone. This separation between iJie judicial and revenue 
services was abolislied by Marquis of Hastings. Lord William Bcntinck made 
a few important changes. He abolished the provincial courts, entrusted the 
Collectors witli certain classes of judicial work and combined the office of 
District Magistrate with that of Collectors. (See p. 94). ' 

The dualism between the Supreme Court ancl the Sadar Adalats was 
abolished in 1861 when Cliartered High Courts were established, one in each 
Presidency. 


APPENDIX B 

SYSTEMS OF Ij\ND TENURE 
{Revenue Administration) 

In BritLsh India three systems of land setllcracnl are found, viz., (a) th& 
Permanent Settlement, (b) Ryotwari SeitJemen and (c) the- Mahalwari or 
Village Settlement. 

(1) The Permanent Settlement :—^The Zemindars were originalljr 
agents of the Muhammadan GovernmenL for the <x>Ileclion of revenue and* 
had no right to the land. But in course of time Lhcir office became heredi¬ 
tary and they managed to acquire some sort of ownership in the soil. lb 
was with tliesc Zemindars that Lord Ckmiwallis made the Permanent Settle 
ment in 1793. Tliis settlement occurs in Bengal. Bihar, Orissa, Benares ancl 
the north-eastern part of Madras. By it the Zemindars were recognised a$- 
proprietors of the soil witli the rights of free hereditary succession, but sub- 
> ject to the loss of tlieir property on failure to pay the stipulated revenue on 
a fixed date. The State demand was declared fixed in perfieUiity. The 
fixity of tenure thus ensured to the Zemindars, resulted in creating a rich and* 
loyid body between the Government and the people. The Zemindars w'ere oons-f 
picuous for their loyalty during the Mutiny. The only serious defect of the 
^Permanent Settlement is that the Government is precluded from sharing in 
the increased profits of production. This loss of revenue has necessitate^* 
a general increase of taxation so that the i^i^t of British India has to pay 
heavier taxes as the result of the landlords of the permanently settled districti- 
. enjoying a purely unearned increment. (See p. 66.) 

(fi) Hie Ryotwari Setdemmit t—^This settlement was intl^|||^ iti 
first' in Madras by Sir Thomas Munro and was afterwards extended j|BB|lomr 
. bay and Sind. According to k the Government deals directly with TO^jjkoti 
cultivatoTs and recognises no middleman. Eadi village is carefully^plpEniib'' 

, and assessed* rratal is fibmd for a number of years, 
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refpstered cultivator pays the assessment hs is entitled to hold the land 
ever and his right to occupan<^ can be inherited and transferred. The 
Vtenant can relinquish his holding, and protection has been ensured to the 
^improvements made by him. 

V. (S) The Mahalwari or yillage Settlement:—^This form of settlement 
prevails in the U. P., the Punjab and the Central Provinces. In Oudh the 
' Gkivemment deals with the Taluqdiurs or middlemen. The groundwork of 
this system was prepared by Robert-Merttins Bird and it was completed 
Some* Thompson. According to it the revenue is settled for a limited period 
{SO years in the U. P. and 20 years in the Punjab and C. P.) with the entire 
body of viUagers who are jointly and separately responsible for the revenue 
of the whole village. The headman of the village, called the Lambardar, 
signs the agreement with the Government on behalf of the villagers. Thus, 
in this system the Government deals only wdth the middlemen. In Oudh the 
Government settles the revenue of a group of villages, for the usual period of 
30 years, with a Taluqdar. The Tuluqdar has no absolute right over his 
estates and is no better tlian a big revenue-farmer with certain pecuniary gain 
•allowed to him by the Govertmient. 


APPENDIX C 

(1) Relation of the Company with Oudh tiU its Annexation 

The political relations of the Company with the kingdom of Oudh be¬ 
gan as follows:—Mir Kasim. Uie Nawab of Bengal, Avas driven to revolt 
by the corruption and high-hnnded proceedings of the Company’s officials. 
He was, however, defeated and compcllecl for a time to seek the protection 
of Shuja-ud-daula, the NaAvab-Wazir of Oudh. The Nawab-Wazir, according¬ 
ly, advanced towards Bengal, but Avas defeated by the English at Bnxar in 
1764. All Oudh now lay at the mercy of the British wrho, however, thou^t 
it politic to treat the vanquished ruler with modcratiou. In the political 
arrangements that accompanied the grant of the Diwani. CliA'e allowed the 
Naw'ab-Wazir to be rcimstated in all his possessions except Kora and Allaha¬ 
bad which Ai'ere inaile OA’cr to the titiiar Emperor, Shah Alam. At the same 
time a defensive alliance Avas concluded whereby the Company engaged to* 
provide tlie NaAval)-Wazir with troops for the defence of his frontiers if he 
. consented to furnish the cost of the maintenance. Thus was Oudh Jirouj^t 
for the first time within the sphere of the British politics. Clive’s lenient 
•.treatment of tlie Nawab-Wazir was prompted by political considerations, 
to ensiW 'the safely of ^Bengal by making Oudh a buffer state betweoi thdt 
; proy i^r' and the Marathas. 

Hastings, in his dealings with Oudh, followed in the fbotsteps of. 
v^Qi^^t his pdicy was at the same time greatly influenced by oon«derat«Has< 
P^eouxuaiy ^vantage to the Company. He snatched away AHahabad aad' 
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Kora from Shah Alam and sold them to the Nawab-Wazir of Oudh on tlia 
plea that the Emperor had placed himself under the protection of the MasUi* 
thas. This measure strengthened the position of the Nawab as wdl as brou|^t 
money to the Company. Hastings next concluded the treaty of Benares by 
which in consideratoon of a large sum of money he agreed to help the Nawa1> 
Wazir in his designs upon Bohilkhand. The outcome of this engagement was 
the Bohilla War which resulted in the annexation of Bohilkhand to the king¬ 
dom of Oudh. This affair, though questionable, secured a strong .frontier for 
Oudh and strengthened its position as a bu£Fer state between Ben^ mid the 
Maratlias. It also filled the coffers of the Company. Later on, Hastin gs 
sent British troops to help tlie Nawab-'Wazir in plundering the Begums of 
Oudh so that the former might discharge his financial obligations to the Com¬ 
pany. 

The next Governor-General to interfere in the affairs of Oudh was Btf 
John Shore, On the death of Asaf-ud-daula, the Nawab-Wazir of Oudh» 
Shore set aside a reputed son of tlic late Nawab, who had seized the throne 
and replaced him by his own nominee. A treaty was mode with the new 
Nawab by which the latter ceded Allaliabad to the Company and agreed 
to maintain a British force at an enormous cost for the defence of his king¬ 
dom (See p. 61). Lord WeXLcdey forced upon the Nawab a subsidiary treaty 
by vrhicli the latter was deprived of about half of his territory for tlic main¬ 
tenance of the subsidiary troops (See p. 67). Oudh was finaUy annexed to 
bhe British Empire by Lord Lord Dalhousie on the ground of misgovemment. 
(See p. 110). 

(S) Relation of the British with the Nizam 

The death of the Nizam Asaf Jah in 1748 was followed by a disputed 
succession in which the English and the French took opposite sides. This 
was the first iuterferenee of the English in the affairs of the Nizam. IHie 
Anglo-French rivalry that followed was terminated by the defeat of the 
French at Wandiwash in 1761. After that the Nizam on the whole remained 
on friendly terms with the British. Tn ]76.'>, Clive obtained from the Emperor 
. Shah Alam the grant of the Northern Circars along with that of the Diwoni , 
of Bengal. The Nizam acquiesced in the surrender of the Northern Circars' 
on condition tliat the English should pay him a yearly tribute. This was fol-' 
lowed by an alliance between the Nizam and the English, by which the lat- 
i^^reed to support the former against Haidar Ali and tlie Marathas (1765). 
Btit the alliance did not prove lasting and in 1767 the Nizam joined Haidfir 
Ali against the English. Their combined forces were, however, defeated by 
' tCblonel Smith at l^nomali. In spite of their victory the English concluded 
A humiliating treaty with the Nizam (Treaty of Masulipatam in 1768) Iqf. 
wbidi th^ agreed to an ofif^sivc and defensive alliance with the Nizani'^; 
' .4^ to pay him tribute for tlie Northern Circars (See p. 81). 

During Hie First Maratha War the attitude of the Nizam became hostile:' 

English. He looked with disfavour on the alliance which the 
G<vvei^eat had made with his enemy, Baghoba. This oonjded with 
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F mmexatioii of the Guntur district by the British, led him in 1779 to ioti^ 
strong confederacy including almost all the Maratha Chiefs and Haidar-'. 

- '•Ali. Wonen Hastings restored Guntur to the Nizam and thereby secured hUt’ 

jaeutrality in the Second Mysore War (See p, 46). Thenceforth ihet- 
^Bzam remained the ally of the English. Lord Cornwallis in order to please^ 
the Nizam agreed to help him against Tipu Sultan and thus provoked 
. Third Mysore War. The Nizam ro-opcraled w4th the English and obtained 
a share of the territory which Tipu was c*ompcllcd to port with (See p. 59). 
Sir John Shore, however, olfendt'd the Nizam by refusing to help him against 
the Marathus. The result was thul the Nizam was defeated by the Marathaa 
at the Battle of Khardn in 1795. Henceforth he became estranged from the 
British and employed a distinguished French Officer, Raymond, to train his- 
toiops (See p. 60). Lord Wellesley induced tlie Nizam to dismiss the French 
Officer and to enter into a sul>sidiar,v alliance with tlic Company. During thc- 
, Fourth Mysore War the Nizam helped the English and was given a share of the 
Bklysore territory. But the Nizam surrendered his acquisitions in lieu of the 
payment for the subsidiary force. In Sir George Barlow's Lime the Nizami 
intrigued to subvert the alliance with the British Government but was> 
diedced. Thenceforth friendly relation continued with the Britisli Goverii- 
ment and during tlx* Mutiny the Nizam rendered valuable assistance to the* 
British. These ^ven* duly rewarded by territorial concessions and remissions 
of debt to the Company. 

(8) Relation of th<; British with the Marathas ' (See Review^ 

p. 87). 

(4) Relation of the British with the Sikhs :—^It was during the* 
Gox-emor-Gencralship of I^>rd Minto that the British came into contact with 
the newly-risen Sikh {tower. TIk' allem])l of Ranjit Singh to extend his 
power beyond the Sutlej led Lord Minto to despatch Charles Metcalfe as his 
envoy to the Sikh court. The result was the Treaty of Amritsar establUhim^ 
.perpetual amity between the Sikh government and the British. This frimid- 
ship continued as long as Ranjit Singh lived (See p. 78). Lord William 
' Bentinck renewed this treaty of alliant'c and entertained Ranjit Singh with 
great ceremony at Rupar (St*c p. 9.1). Ix)rd Auckland courted the anianoe 
of Ranjit Singh on the eve of thf? outbreak of the First Afghan War and the- 
Sikh government became a party to tlie “Tripartite" treaty of 1838 which waa 

- formed to dcpo.se Dost Muhammad .iiid to restore Sliah Shuja. On Ranjit Sin^*|i 
death in 1889, the Sikh government became a prey to internal revolution ahdf 
ihe army became uni'ontrollable. So it was let loose against the Briti^t' 
territory and the First Sikh War began during the administration of Lcnedf 

; Hardinge (184.5) (See p. 105). The Sikh power was crippled but cnidiet^.; 

revolt of Mulraj, governor of Multan, during the Govemor-6eneraUij|||^ 
'^of ,l>>rd Dalhousie led to the Second Sikh War whkih culminated itt 
of tlie Punjab. (See p. 107). * 

^Relation with Mysore ;—^The rise of Haidar Ali was a meoaqe 
'^^Iw^bonring Powers and so in 1786, the Madras govenun^t jenned 
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ftsm, 

and the Marathas-in a coalition against him. In the First Mysore War thai^< 
followed, Haidar succeeded in detaching the Marathas and the Nizam and ^ 
then frightened the British into coming to terms. The jieaoc which followed '' 
an 1769 provided for the mutual restitution of conquests and reciprocal as* .< 
sistance in defensive war. The English, however, incurred the displeasure of ■ 
Haidar Ali by refusing to help him when he was allocked by the Marathaa 
in 1771 (See p. 3S). So, when on the outbreak of the war between tht 
Englisli and the French in 1778 Uac former seized tlie town of Mahe, Haidar 
remonstrated, but in vain. Thereuixm Haidar declared war ag^st the. 
English. The Second Mysore War, itius begun, was continued after Haidar’d 
death by his son, Tipu Sultan, till 1784 when it was brought to a dose by 
the Treaty of Mangalore. LoM Cornwallis violated this treaty by 
agreeing to help the Nizam in recovering certain territories secured’ 
to Tipu by the said treaty. Thtutniiion Tipu who hated the Eng¬ 
lish bitterly, commenced hoslililies by attacking Truvancore, a pro¬ 
tected aUy of the Company. In the Third Mysoi-c War which thus 
began, Tipu was completely defeated and compelled to cede about half of his 
territoiy. (See p. 69). Encouraged by the non-intervention policy of Sir 
John Shore, Tipu began to intrigue with the French against the English. So 
when Lord W^lesley came as Governor-General he declared war against Tipu. 
In the Fourth Mysore War that followed Tipu wu.s defeated and killed and 
the greater portion of Mysore W'as partitioned between the Company and the 
Nizam. Tlie residue w'as given to a member of the old Hindu royal family’ 
which hod been displaced by Haidar Ali. 


APPENDIX D 
Biographical Notes 

t* ' 

Ranjit Singh :—Born in 1780, Raujit succeeded at the age of twelve W / 
the headship of the Sukarchukea ‘misl.’ In 1799, at the age of nineteen he ' 
tendered valuable help to Zaman Shah, tlic ruler of Kabul, during his invasidn 
■oi Indio. He was rewarded for his services with the governorship of Lahore 
■ with the title of Baja. In 1803 he conquered Amritsar, the holy city of tlzB* ■ 
Sikhs. Next he threw off the Afghan yoke and gradually brought all othior 
Voisls* west of the Sutlej under his ooulrol. With the growth of his power.'' 
he W'as seized with the idea of Pan-Sikhism. He wanted to unify and mould 
the %kh States into a well-ordrared commonwealth. To do .this it WM ' 
'^aiecessacy for him to extend his power over the Cis-Sutlej Sikhs, that is, ortrer 
^ fhe Sikhs who dwelt on the east of the Sutlej. He soon got an oppmrtttmtyj :■ 
This Cis-Sutlej Sikhs were often engaged in quarrel among themselves, 0x4^. 
,.k)me of them imidored his help. Thereupon Banjit Singh crossed the 

occupied Ludhiana in 1806. Next year he repeated his expeditbn on'the . ' 
^^tetext of settling disputes among the local Sikhs. RanjiCs activity 
of this Cis-Sutlej Kkh dpefs who did not like hi9 pan-SikMsm. 

Brstuh intervention to diedc his aggresrions. Lord Minto saw 

Br.—17 
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idwDtger of the exi^ston of Sikh power beyond the Sutlej. So he aent. 
dlwrles Metcalfe to negotiate with the Sikh leader. By the Treaty of Amritsae*' 
whidi was concluded in 1809 Banjif agreed not to extend his supremacy 
bqrobd the Sutlej, and established ''prepeiual amity*’ with the British Govern- 
nieiit. This promise he honourably kept as long as he lived. In fact, his 
statesmanship lay in the recognition of the power of the British arms and 
thaifc was why lie remained the friend and faithful ally of the British Govem- 
ment* 


^ Checked on tlie eastern frontier, Hanjit Singh continued his career of > 
QOnquest on the north and west. Gradually he brought the whole of the< 
Punjab under his sway. Li 1813 he inflicted a fflgnal defeat upon the Afghan^ 
at Haidaru and captured Attock, Uie key to the frontier. He took Multan in. 
1818 and Kashmir in 1819. Next he took great core to train his army 
according to European fashion, and for that purpose, took into his service 
two of Napolcan’s veteran officers who had fought at Waterloo. He took 
advantage of the disorders in Afghaiii.Htaa that followed on the expulsion of 
l%ah Suja and conquered Peshwar which became tributary to him in 1828. 
The same jrear he defeated the Afghans for the second time at Nowahera. In - 
18SX he proposed to Lord William Bcntiiiek the partition of Sind but his, 
Ijnoposal was not accepted. Bentinck, however, kept him in good humour by 
paying him a highly ceremonial visit at Rupur and managed to renew the old 
treaty of alliance w'ith him. His object was to utilise Ran jit’s help in, warding 
efi the suspecUnl Russian invasion of Imlia. Ranjit Singh agreed to co¬ 
operate with the English in restoring the exiled Shah Suja to the throne of 
l&bul and W'as a party to the Tripartite Treaty of 1839, but he died the ' 
same year. 


A bom leader of men, gifted with an inm will, shrewed and intelligent to' 
jk 'degree, Ronjil Singh stantls as one of the great personalities of Indian hia- 
toiry. His great achievement was to weld the scattered .‘misls’ into a strong 
state and to defend his kingdom against the warlike Afghans and the ttufbulent'' 
ftontier tribes. His-was a military government, stem and autocratic, but it 
liever degenerated into tryann.v. It was not over-centralised. He allowed, 
wdxiTdinato nghts to remain and protected them. He uph<^ the best tcadi-^.' 
tion of Indian monarchy by his policy of rdiipous toleration. "Sr Charles''. 
Metcalf admired Ranjit Singb for his unprejudiced use of talented mmr of, 
ktl regions.” 

Haidar Ali t—-Haidar AU was one of the ablest and most suceesif^^ 
lidrbuturers known to Indian history. He began his career as an ordhuu^x^ 
in the army of the Hindu State of Mysore and eventually maik himsell^'’ 
master. Not only that, he made Mysore, a powerful state dreai^ by 
and the Marathas alike. (See p. SO). 

Uig retaHons with the iHamt&osHncouraged by .the disaator. of 
^M^i^thas at Panipat (1761) Haidar began tp aggrandise himsBif.: a3t 
j^^peose. He occupied a large portion of the Maratha teiri|oty 
began to push northwards into.the Kyjahna 
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loused the young Pediwa, Madhab Rao, then in his teras. The latter deall> 
fhudar a heavy blow at Jadi Hauvati in 1764 and compelled him to flee frona' 
battle-fleldy disguised and wounded. Madhab Rao sent three other’ 
expeditions against Haidar and on each occasion the latter was defeated and 
oompelled to pay indemnities. The premature death of Madhab Rao in 187S 
was a great relief to Haidar. 


^ His relationg with the English :—^Two wars were fought between the 
Bngliali and Hmdar Ali. The Madras Government provoked the hostility of 
Qaidar by helping the Nizam in his encroachments on the latter’s dominioBSi. 
-This was the First IS^sore War. Haidar appeared under the walls of Madras 
' end compelled the English to submit to a treaty dictated by him (1769). 
: The treaty provided for mutual restitution of conquests and reciprocal h^ 
in defensive war. (Sec p. 31). The failure of the English to honour th^ 
treaty obligation when Haidar was attacked by the Marathas eventually M 
to the Second Anglo-Mysore (1780—84). For tletails See p. 46—47. 
ravaged the Carnatic and defeated a detachment under €!olonel Baillie. But 
tlm tables were turned upon him by tlie arrival of Sir Eyre Coote whta 
defeated Haidar in three successive engagments. (Se p. 47). Haidar, hour* 
ever, died in 178S in the midst of the war to the great relief of the En^ifih, 


' His character :—^He was an able ruler but thoroughly unscrupulous. 
Though illiterate, he was gifted with great intellectual powers. *^He spoke 
five languages fluently and ordered his affairs with regularity and swift des- 
pittch.’ He ruled by terrorism and personally supervised every detail of his 
hdministration. 


' _ 

Tipu Sultan :—^Took part in the Second Mysore War and defeated 
’ Bvthwaite; continued the war after Haidar’s death and concluded the Treaty 
of hfangalore, 1784 (See p. 47). Provoked by Cornwallis he began the Thiid 
^^(ysore 'War by attacking Travancore in 1789, but was defeated and compelled 
ckle half of his dominiop to the British by Treaty of Seringapattam (Seo 
Lord Wellesley dedared war against him for his intriguing with the 
.'t^^eh,. lu the Fourtli Mysore War that began he was defeated and killed; 
,^ 1799. (See p. 65). 
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Estimate of Tipu Saltan s—^Tipu Sultan was the most inveterate and 
eneiuy which the English had to encounter in their contest with 
Indian Powers. That is why his character and adhievements have beesi 
dii^araged by' most of the Englidi writers. Lord ComwalUs described. 
Hi a .**iAad barbarian” while Lyall^ speaks of him as a ^^fierce, fanatic and 
it Mohammedan.” These remarks are one-sided and they ignore mndy^ 
was admirable hi Tipu’s career and diaracter. There is no doubt 
was &ree and fanatic but certainly he was not ignenrant. Like Ills fath^ 
^q^eak. finmitly Persian, Urdu-and Kanarse and his literary taste jii' 
the,,valuable library wluch he had. left behind. Sir John Married 
,, .%npu £i|dayed a ‘’statesmanlike grasp of the ^rld 8ituation!l| 
nduHHm to Mauritius to imipose an alliance With the E^ceiw^ 
tlm-.Sng^; tom, India. The nuscatriage ol tipd 
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'^';|i!r6ject does not justify the ridicule usually heaped upon its author, for even.: 
.fiKi great a man as Napoleon entertained a similar project. He had as much., 
‘-'right to try to secure French help to exijcl the English as the latter had tU 
yseek tlie aid of the Nizam and the Marathas to subdue him. He treated the ' 
lyot^ well and his territory was much better cultivated than the Carnatic and 
thidh whidi under British protection were hastening towards ruin. He waa.' 
however, a man full of wliims and caprices and introduced many useleW ^ 
innovations in the name of reform. Hence it has been aptly remarked that . 
. **Haidar was an improving monarch and exhibited few innovations. Tipu was 
an innovating monarch and made no improvements.*^ He, however, "worked 
hard at Uic business of administration and himself wrote instructing on alt sub--, 
jects civil and military.'* He W'as a brave soldier but not a goo<l general and he' 
lacked tlie political sagacity of his fattier. His patriotism deserves unstinted 
pruse. He might have retaincil his kingdom by entering into a subsidiary 
alliance with llio English, as the Nizam had done. But he scorned such a 
humiliating surrender of independence and died, sword in hand, in defending - 
hia kingdom. 


SELECT UNIVERSITY QUESTIONS 

\ 

India Under East India Company to 1858 

1. “Buxar deserves far more than Plas.«!ey to be considered os the reid 
origin of the British power in India.”—(Agra, 1946, Patna 1940 See p. 24). ' 

2. Discuss the policy of Diipleix. Why did Clive succeed where ht 
fafled?—(Patna 1940, See p. 12, 17). 

3. Explain the importance of the work of Warren Hastings as GoyemtU’, 
of Bengal.-—(Annainalai 19.70, 1953, See p. 34). 

4. Give an account of the Anglo-French struggle in thfr Camat^' 

' Discuss the causes of the French failure.—(Annamalai, Patna, 1952 Sea., 

p. 11—16). V. 

5. Discuss the merits of the political settlement effected by Clive idv 

.1765.—(Annamalai 1952 See p. 28). , -v 

6. "It must remain the verdict of history that ComwaHis merdy 
loped under happier auspices what Wap%n Hastings had begun.** Djisca88.-^> 

.'(Agra 1947). 


:i 


. 7. Show fully how under Lord Wellesley the British empire m ladiaM^- 
^ranrformed into the British empire of India.—(Patna 1943 See p.“'7SX., . 

8. What were the principal defects of the Pernoanent SetUemeni F,. 
they remedied by subsequent enactments?—(Cal. 1951 See p.-57^ 

0. Discuss Wellesley’s North-West Frontitf policy and 
' -(Annamalai 1953. Patna 1946 See p. 67). 
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10. Discuss the role of Mahadaji Sindhia in Indian history.—(AmuK^J 

malai 1951, Agra 1944, See p. 73). g 

11. Estimate the work of Lord Miuto I as Governor-General.-—(Anna-v 
iWlai, 1952, See p. 77). 

12. Discuss briefly the influence of the French menace in India on the 
policy of the Britiidi Government from Warren Hastings to Lord Minto I.—^ 
(Agra 1046, Sec p. 68, 68, 79). 

18. “The Treaty of Salbai (1782) was neither honourable to the Eng- • 
lidi nor advantageous to their interests.” (Lyall)—^Tf so why did Warren 
'Hiastings agree to the ierma of this Treaty ? How did it affect the position 
of Mahadaji Sindhia and Haidar Ali.— (Agra 1946). 

14. Examine the contributions of Raja Ram Mohan Roy to the social 
^d religious progress of India.— (Annamalai 1953, Agra 1944 Sec p. 97, 148). 

15. Review’ the relations of Ran jit Singh with the F.ast India (Company. 
--(Annamalai 1951, Agra 1945, Sec pp. 78, 95). 

16. How far was the foreign policy of the East India Company affected 
the fear of a Russian invasion of India ?—(Annamalai, 1951, See p. 95, 99). 

17. Show how Lord Hastings completed and consolidated the work of 
'Lord Wellesley.— (Amiamalai 1951 See p. 86). 

^ 18. In what respects can the period of British rule in India from 1829 

to' 1854 be regarded as an epoch of reforms.— (Cal. 1946 See p. 92). 

» I * 

19. Critically examine the trend of the movement for social reform in 
]^ia between 1813 and 1856—(Annamalai 1953, See p. 93). 

'20. Explain the importance of the Charier Acts of 1813, 1833 and 1853. 
‘—(Annamalai 1951, 1953). -ar 

j ' .21. Give an estimate of the internal reforms of Lord Dalhousie. How 
dfld they react on Indian public mind?—(Patna 1945 See p. 112—114). 

.. " 22. How did Lord Dalhousie make out a case for the annexation of; 
^^dh ? Do you think that his conduct was high-lianded and unjust ^ 
/Jplgra 1947, Annamalai 1952 See p. 111). 

' ' ] 28'. Examine the justice of the annexation of Sind.—(Annamalai 1951»i 
See p. 103). /. 

2#. Discuss the causes and consequences of the Mutiny. Account for 
litilure.r--(Annama!« 1950, 1952, See p. 116, 123). 

Review the policy of the. British towards Indian States betwe^ 
.v1^8 and ,1856.—(Annamalai 1953, 19M See pp. 125—^128). 

'26- 'Sketch- the history of;the Ring-Fence poUcy.—(Annamalai I95lir 
.prijws). • 

Mutiny may be con^ered either as a military revolt .or 
of prepay .and, privileges by dupossess^ Princes 
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or as an attempt to restore the Mughul Empire. DisciUAi*—>(A|^' 
&1M8 See p. 115—16). 


' % 


V 

r 


18S8 TO THE PRESENT DAY 


<' 1. “The rebellion which broke out in 1857 was neither a mutiny nor M 

■national war of independence” Hutchinson. Discuss.— (Agra, 1945, Anni^, 
..malai 195S See p. 116). 

S. Describe the policy of Masterly Inactivity as pursued 1^ Jdak:^ 
Xawrance'and its consequences.—(Agra 1947 See p. 135—36). 

3. Examine the relations between India and Afghanistan between 18^ 
4md 1895.—(Aunamalai 1051 See pp. 135—137). 

4. Trace the relations between the Government of India and the Indiait 
Etates from 1875 to 1936.—(Annamalai 1950 See p. 337—38). 

5. Wliat steps did Lord Ripon take in the direction of liberalising the: 

Indian Goveniraent —(Agra, 1948 Annamalai, 1953 See p. 144). ' 

* * i * 

6. Discuss the main constitutional changes that took place during thh^ 
period—1893—1919.—(Agra, 1948). 

7. Explain the circumstances in which the Upper Burma was annexed*, 
—(Annamalai, 19.50, 19.53 See p. 16.5). 

8. Indicate the main stages in the evolution of educational policy 
Tndia till 1931.—(Annamalai, 1950, Agra 1953 See p. 345—46). 

9. Give an account of the overhauling of the machinery of administra* 
tion during I<ord Curzon’s period of office.—(Annamalai, 1953, Agra 1947). 

10. “Most, critics are agreed that Lord Curzon, like Lord Dalhouilei. 
whom he resembled in some respects, went too fast”—Explain this and give it* 

'<<!riti(»l account of the reforms of Lord. Curzon.—(Patna 1946). . 

11. By what stages was “Provincial Autonomy” adiieved ? ‘Wbat ai^' 
the limits set to it by the Indian Constitution to-day?—(Annamalai 1000) 

13. Trace the history of India’s relations with Tibet during your period^ 
—(Annamalai. 1953 See p. 3.31). 

. ^ IS. Examine the jclaims of Raja Bainmohan Boy to be reganled as 
if'loyier of modem India.—(Agra, 1951 See pp. 97, 148). 

14. “The second half of the - nineteenth century was marked oiy '' 
Along wave of reforming activities in religicm and S^ety.’r~Eucidale 

j«!0tAmnent.—(Agra, 1951 See p. 148). ^ 

h'-'! 15. Describe the part played by India in Wcfild Vfar 

il^i, 1953 See.p. 193). 

. Write a note on the organizatiem of. Panimo hi J 



0. (Annaihaliu 1953, See p. 344). 
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17. Give an account of the fundamentid rights guaranteed hy tilie Cona^-., 

titation of the Republic of India. How are they enforced ?—(Annamalai».„ 
19SS See pp. 221—323). % 

18. Write a note on tlie Freedom of the Press in India Since 1885 
(Annamalai, 1952, Agra, 1049 See p. f99). 


Calcutta University Questions 
1948—1954 


1. What achievements of Wellesley entitle him to a place in the front*, 

rank of the British rulers of India ?—1948 (See p. 73). • 

2. In what respt'cts does the udministration of Kition form a salient 
" point in the history of Indian reform:—1948 (See p. 144—147). 

8. Give an account of the progressive realisation of responsible Govern" 
ment in British India in your i>eriotl.—1948 (See pp. 109, 182, 187). Vv 

4. “Lispite of his final failure, Dnpleix is a striking and brilliant figure 
in Indian history.” WhaL are the real claims of the French statesman to 
l^oStness,.^—1949 (See p. 17, 12). 

5. Attempt a critical review of the internal reforms of Cornwallis. Do 
yctu agree that his land s<*ttlement was a great blunder ?—(See pp. 54—57). 

iC. Estimate the services rendered by Warren Hastings to the growth 
and ^nsolidation of the British power in India.—(See pp. 50—51). 


‘ 7. Give an account of the social and administrative reforms of Lord 
WUlUon Bentinck, and discuss his place in the history of modern Indiar->1950' 
' ^tee p. 93-^6). 

. t '' 8. Critidze the policy of the Afghan wars and the solution of the Afghan 
IRTf^em daring the second half of the nineteenth century.—(See p. 134—37)., 

In what manner did Lord Ripon help the growth of ideas about 
^ ^l yn y o^jrary and self-govemment in India P—1950 (See p. 145—46). 


' r.',ld %etch the history of the Anglo-Maratha rdations in the lust quarter . 
18th century'*—Sec pp. 87—88). 

What vrere the principal defects of the Pejraanent Settlement? How - 
remedied by subsequent enactments?—(See p. 57, 132, 166). 

«Criticalb^ review the measures adopted bj’ Lord Dalhoude for the- 
of the British power in Indiar-1951 (See p. 109—112). 



Disetiss the foreign policy of Lor^^ Curzon.— (See p. 172—74). 


the jpdicial and revenue refoniu of Warren Haztings.—195{^ 
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15. What part did Lord Wellesley play in ibliidiment of Britidr 

power in India ?—1051 (See p. 63, 73). 

16. Give a short account of Anglo-Afghan relations durihg the GovemQr> 
Generalship of Lord Auckland and Lord Ellenboroughj—^1951 (See p. 99—^lOS). 



Describe the causes of the failure of the first organised rising (*the 
against British rule in India. What were its immediate efiecte ?— 


1952 (Sec p. 122—23). 


^ Write notes on 





(a) ‘Annexation of the Punjab’ (b) Bcntinck’s measures for t p cial 
reform, (c) Lonl Bipon's measures for local sdf-govemraent; 
((/) Ijord Curson’s north-eastern frontier policy; (e) ‘Montague- 
Chemsford Reforms’.—1952. 


^9. Give a brief but systematic account of the Anglo-French struggle 
Supremacy in tlic Dcccun.—1953 (See p. 11—14). 

//20. What nicasiires were adopted by Lord Dalliousie for the aggrandise-* 
ment of tlic British power in India?—1953 (P. 109—^112). 

/f 21. Give a brief account of Lord Curzon’s administration in India.—1958. 
(See p. 172—76). 

22. Write notes o».'— 

(a) Revenue reforms of Lord Cofwwallis, (h) Anglo-Afghan ida^os 
during Lord Auckland’s Governor-Gcnerali'Jiip, (c) The Annexa¬ 
tion of Sind, (d) The Government of Inuia Act, 1935.—1953. 

23. Describe the plans of Dupleix. Why did they fail ?—1954 (See p. 16), 

0 24. (live an estimate of Warren Hastings as Governor-General—1954 j 
(S ee p. 50—51). ii 

25. Enumerate the achicAcmcnts of Ranjit Singh.—1954. (See p. 78 and 
App. D). 

26. Discuss the Afghan policy of Lord Lj'tton.. Write a note on the 
Second Anglo-Afghan war.—1954 (See p. 141). 









